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ON THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE’ 


A Contribution to the Psycho-Analytical Study of Social Phenomena 
ELLIOTT JAQUES 


Many observers have noted that there is a strikingly close correspondence 
between certain group phenomena and psychotic processes in individuals. 
Schmideberg (17), for instance, has pointed to the psychotic content of 
primitive rites and ceremonies; and Bion (r) has suggested that the emotional 
life of the group is only understandable in terms of psychotic processes. 
My own recent experience (8) has impressed upon me how much institutions 
are used by their individual members to reinforce mechanisms of defence 
against anxiety, and in particular against recurrence of the early paranoid 
and depressive anxieties first described by Melanie Klein.? It is as though the 
members of groups unconsciously place part of the contents of their deep 
inner lives. outside themselves and pool these parts in the emotional life of 
the group. May not sufficiently detailed observation of social behaviour, 
then, take us inside the individual? And may not sufficiently deep analysis 
of the individual take us into the group? 

Answers to these last questions may be forthcoming in the light of recent 
advances in the understanding of psychotic processes as a normal part of 
personality development. It is the purpose of this paper to examine to what 
extent these developments in psycho-analysis provide a bridge linking 
individual and group behaviour; and to what extent an understanding of 
psychotic mechanisms in the individual contributes to the comprehension of 
the dynamics of group behaviour. In. connecting social behaviour with 
psychotic mechanisms, I in no way wish to suggest that social relationships 
are totally determined by unconscious factors, or indeed that they are purely 
defensive in character. I do propose, however, to limit my present considera- 
tions to these particular connections. The specific hypothesis I shall consider 


I. Adapted from a paper specially written for a book prepared under the editorship of Paula Heimann 
and Roger Money-Kyrle, to be published in 1953—4- Mer 

2. The views of Mrs. Klein which are drawn upon in this paper are described in her two books, The 
Psycho-Analysis of Children, Hogarth Press, London, 1932, and Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, Hogarth 
Press, London, 1949, and in papers in the book Developments in Psycho-Analysis, Hogarth Press, 1952. 
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is that one of the primary cohesive elements binding individuals into institu- 

tionalized human association is that of defence against psychotic anxiety 

(and conversely, although I shall not deal with the hypothesis here, that 

psychotic desocialization occurs in those who have not developed the ability 

to use the mechanism of association in social groups to avoid psychotic 
anxiety)... 

°` Social institutions, as I shall here use the term, are cither social structures 

or cultural mechanisms. Social structures are systems of roles, or positions, 

which may be taken up and occupied by persons. Cultural mechanisms are 

conventions, customs, taboos, which are.used in regulating the relations 

- among members of a society. For purposes of analysis institutions can be 

defined independently of the particular individuals who occupy roles within 

- them. But in real life the workings of institutions take place through real 

~ people using cultural mechanisms within a social structure; and the uncon- 

_scious or implicit functions of an institution are specifically determined by the 

. particular individuals who are associated as members of the institution, 

` occupying roles within it and operating the culture. Changes may occur in 

the unconscious functions of an institution through change in personnel, 

` without there necessarily being any apparent change in manifest structure 

- or functions. And conversely, as is so often noted, the imposition ofa change 

in manifest structure or culture to resolve a problem may often leave the 

M problem unsolved because the unconscious relationships remain unchanged. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS ? 


The extensions to psycho-analytical theory made by Melanie Klein con- 
cern the early infantile or pre-oedipal phases of development. She has 
described two early developmental phases which correspond to two pre- 

` dominant types of anxiety, paranoid and depressive. The period when 
_ paranoid anxiety predominates normally extends over the first three to four 
months of development. Depressive anxiety normally predominates for the 
subsequent months to the end of the first year. The terms paranoid-schizoid 
(or simply, paranoid) position and depressive position are used to connote 
the predominance of the particular pattern of impulses, апхісіісѕ, and 

- — defences, which characterizes each of these phases in development. 

The infant projects its libidinal and aggressive, or good and bad impulses, 

on to external objects. The earliest of such objects are the mother’s breasts; 

. and these are experienced as good or bad depending on whether good of 
bad impulses are projected into them. The good and bad breasts are intro- 
-jected and constitute the primitive good and bad internal objects which lay 


3. This section outlines certain conceptions from Melanie Klein's theoretical formulations which are 
relevant to this paper; it js not a comprehensive outline of her views in general. A fairly comprehensive 
account of her theory will be found in her paper “The emotional life of the infant" (14), and a useful 
outline will be found in Money-Kyrle, Psycho-Analysis and Politics (x5). 
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the foundation of the ego and super-ego. The strength of the libidinal and —. | 
aggressive impulses will determine the degree of goodness and badness of ~ 
the internalized objects; and will determine the degree to which the infant | 
will be disturbed by phantasies of persecution by bad objects, that is to say, . 
disturbed by paranoid anxiety. бу. 
The conception of phantasy requires separate comment. It is here used in 
the sense, elaborated by Susan Isaacs (7), of completely unconscious autistic _ 
activity. The early infantile processes being described have, however, a 
physical or object-like content, rather than an autistic mental content, To 
the infant, projection and introjection are physical acts—acts of regurgitating 
and excreting, of eating and incorporating. And the objects which are incor-. 
porated are unconsciously real inside, in the sense of constituting an inner 
world, or an internal society, the functioning of which has real effects on - 
Conscious perceptions and behaviour. Thus, phantasy persecution, for | 
example, refers to intra-psychic activity in which the infant feels under actual EE 
attack by its internal objects, and through unconscious projection of ше 
inner situation may perceive and behave towards persons in the outside . 
world as though they are hostile and threatening. ME ET 
In the paranoid position, the characteristic defence against anxiety is that 
of splitting all internal objects into good and bad, the idealization of the MO 
good, and the projection of the bad. The more intense the aggressive = 
impulses, the more intense are the phantasies of persecution; and correspond- el 
ingly, the more profound and complete the splitting, the more intense the 
idealization, and the greater the projection. Given a balance between _ 
libidinal and aggressive impulses, and given loving parental support, the 
internal world is felt as sufficiently replete with good objects. to ward off 
persecution by the bad, and paranoid anxiety is kept within tolerable - 
limits, Et 
After the first thtee or four months of life, aggressive impulses and 
Persecutory anxiety diminish if external parental support is sufficiently con- 
sistent. Concurrently, the infant begins to recognize his mother, father, and 
others as real persons. His relationships undergo a fundamental change. He 
now sees whole objects, compact of both good and bad, instead of dealing. 
With parts—for example breasts—which he splits into cither wholly good 
or wholly bad objects. The perception of both good and bad in a whole . 
Object, however, creates a new type of anxiety: that of losing the good 
loved Objects by virtue of sadistic attacks on its bad aspect. To the extent 
that greed and sadistic impulses are strong and uncontrolled, the infant's 
loved objects are destroyed and torn into pieces. This destruction goes on 
both in the external and the internal world. In consequence the infant suffers 
persecution at the hands of the internally attacked object, and depression as 
à result of pining for the lost good object, also guilt for the attack upon it. 
The depressive anxieties, comprising persecution and guilt, may be dealt - 
\ with by mourning, in which the underlying feelings of loss, guilt, and love 
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are experienced and tolerated because of successful restoration and reparation 
of the lost bad object. Successful mourning of this kind depends upon the 
experience of real, good loved objects in the outside world incorporated in 
the paranoid position and reinforced in the depressive phase. 


To the extent that mourning is unsuccessful, good objects outside and 7 


inside are felt to be irreparably damaged and-lost. Despair and depression 
are experienced, and mechanisms of defence are brought into play. These 
defence mechanisms, characteristic of the depressive position, are known as 
the manic defences. The essential feature of the manic defences is a denial of 
psychic reality, including a denial of the loss of the loved object. This denial 
is accompanied by an omnipotent control over, and contempt for, the 
damaged object as a means of avoiding persecution by the damaged bits. 
Omnipotence is accompanied by splitting, and a reification and idealization 
of the good part of the original whole object, and ‘projective identification 
with it. Finally, the manic defence system may be bolstered by a regression 
to the paranoid position and its defences. This regression, however, 


strengthens the fear of persecution and may lead to an intensificatior ^; 4 
omnipotence. ОЎ. \ 
The paranoid and depressive anxieties here described colour the, % 


of the relations with parents during the oedipal phase of developmetnc™* 
anxieties are incorporated, but not necessarily resolved, in the Qc 
relationships; and they continue in greater or lesser degrec into chil iat 
and adulthood. Analysis of patients reveals the early infantile object relations 
"as forming the unconscious core of conscious relationships and activities in 
adult life. And the attendant defences against paranoid and depressive 
anxieties are found at the core of the pattern of adult defence mechanisms 
against anxiety and guilt. After infancy, the child or adult, in making whole 
object relationships, turns largely to the use of the mechanisms of projective 
and introjective identification. In projective identification, he unconsciously 
puts his internal objects, both good or bad, or his good or bad impulses, 
into persons (or things) in the external world, and identifies with that person, 
in the sense that what that person does, he himself is doing and controlling. 
In introjective identification, he identifies with persons (or things) in the 
outside world by taking them into himself, so that what he himself does is 
not so much himself, but the other person acting inside him and influencing 
him, Much of the rest of this paper will be devoted to illustrating these 
mechanisms. 


PROJECTION, INTROJECTION, AND IDENTIFICATION IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (3) Freud takes as his 
starting point in group psychology the relationship between the group and 
its leader. The essence of this relationship he sees in the mechanism of identi- 


pem 
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fication—of the members of the group with the leader and with each other. 
Group processes in this sense can be linked to earlier forms of behaviour and 
in particular to oedipal relationships, since “identification is known to 
psycho-analysis as the carliest expression of an emotional tic-with another 
person”. But Freud did not explicitly develop the concept of identification 
beyond that of identification by. introjection, a conception deriving from 
his work on the retention of lost objects through introjection (4). In his 
analysis of group life he does, however, differentiate between identification 
of the ego with an object (or identification by introjection) and what he 
terms replacement of the ego-ideal by an object. Thus, in the two cases he 
describes, the Army and the Church, he points out that the soldier replaces 
his ego-ideal by the leader who becomes his ideal, whereas the Christian 
takes Christ into himself as his ideal and identifies himself with him. 

Like Freud, Melanie Klein sees introjection as one of the primary processes 
whereby the infant makes emotional relationships with its objects. But she 
considers that introjection interacts with the process of projection in the 
making of these relationships.’ Such a formulation seems to me to be con- 
sistent with, although not explicit in, the views of Freud expressed above. 
That is to say, identification, of the ego with an object is identification by 
introjection; this is explicit in Freud. But replacement of the ego-ideal by an 
Sbject seems to me to be one case of identification by projection. Thus, the 
soldicrs who take their leader for their ego-ideal are in effect projectively 
identifying with him, or putting part of themselves into him. It is a com- 
mon or shared projective identification which enables the soldiers to i EV 
with each other. In the extreme form of projective identification of this kind, 
the followers become totally dependent on the leader, because each has Pu 
up a part of himself to the leader? Indeed, it is just such an paren 2 
jective identification which might explain the case of pame pan eo 
Freud? where the Assyrians take to flight on learning that Holofernes, 
leader, has had his head cut off by Judith. For not only has the on y 
shared external object (the figurehead) binding them all together been lost, 


4. Freud, op. cit., p. 80: “А primary group is a number of individuals wep hays Qe tor a 
the same object for their ego ideal and have consequently identified themselves wi 
ego". 

§. Freud, op: cit, p. бо. 

6. Freud, op. cit., p. 110. A ARR ssed my view 

7. Cf: Melanie Klan, Dévelopinents in Psycho-Analysis (12), P- 293. 1 a O BUSEY to the 
that object relations exist from the beginning of life. . . - I have furt! Bs SEE йш object relaion$ dte 
first object implies its introjection and projection, and that но ч Кыр аңа rn Еа 
moulded by an interaction between introjection and projection, between 
a ‘Klein, op. cita p. зот: “Тһе projection of good feelings and воой! parts 2n m Be the sae 
_ 8. Klein, op. cit, p. 301: Th :ect-relations and to integrate his ego. Я 
is essential for the infant’s ability to develop good object-rela f the personality are felt to be lost, and 


if this projective process is carried out excessively, good parts о с z t o 
in this ГЕР the ES becomes the ego-ideal; this process too results in weakening and impoverishing 


the ego, Very soon such processes extend to other people, and the result may be an overstrong dependence 
on these external representatives of one’s own good parts. 
9. Klein, op. cit., p. 49. 
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but the leader having lost his head, every soldier has lost his head through 
being inside the leader by projective identification. : 

I shall take as the basis of my analysis of group processes the conception 
ofidentification in group formation as described by Freud, but with particular 
reference to the processes of introjective and projective identification as 
elaborated by Melanie Klein. Such a form of analysis has been suggested in 
another context by Paula Heimann who puts forward the notion that intro- 
jection and projection may be at the bottom of even the most complex 
social processes.?® I shall try to show how individuals make unconscious use 
of institutions by associating in these institutions and unconsciously co- 

` operating to reinforce internal defences against anxiety and guilt. These, 
social defences bear a reciprocal relationship with the internal defence 
mechanisms. For instance, the schizoid and manic defences against anxiety 
and guilt both involve splitting and projection mechanisms, and, through 
. projection, a link with the outside world. When external objects are shared 
"with others and used in common for purposes of projection, phantasy social 
relationships may be established through projective identification with the 
common object. These phantasy relationships are further elaborated by 
introjection; and the two-way character of social relationships is mediated , 
` by virtue of the two-way play of projective and introjective identification. 
— "T shall employ the phrase phantasy social form and content of an institution to 
refer to the form and content of social relationships at the level of the com- 
‘mon individual phantasies which the members of an institution share by ~ 
` projective and introjective identification. Phantasy is used in the sense of 
"completely unconscious intra-psychic activity as defined above. From this 
| point of view the character of institutions is determined and coloured not 
“only by their explicit or consciously agreed and accepted functions, but also 
by their manifold unrecognized functions at the phantasy level. 


-——— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOCIALLY STRUCTURED DEFENCE 
) MECHANISMS > 


It is not my intention in this article to explore either systematically or 
“comprehensively the manner in which social defence mechanisms operate. 
I shall first examine certain paranoid anxieties and defences, and then depres- 
sive anxieties and defences, keeping them to some extent separate for pur- 

__ poses of explication, and giving illustrations from everyday experience. Then 
T shall present case material from a social study in industry in which I may 


ae 


то; Cf, Paula Heimann, Developments in Psycho-Analysis (6), p. 129: “Such taking in and expelling con- 
sists of an active interplay between the organism and the outer world; on this primordial pattern rests 
all intercourse between subject and object, no matter how complex and sophisticated such intercourse 
appears. (I believe that in the last analysis we may find it at the bottom of all our complicated dealings 
with one another.) The patterns Nature uses seem to be few, but she is inexhaustible in their variation,” 
5 > 
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make some of the theoretical considerations more clear by showing the inter- 
action of paranoid and depressive phenomena. 


DEFENCES AGAINST PARANOID ANXIETY 


One example of social mechanisms of defence against paranoid anxieties — 
is that of putting bad internal objects and impulses into particular members _ 
of an institution, who, whatever their explicit function in a society, are 
unconsciously selected, or themselves choose to introject bad objects and 
impulses and either to absorb them or deflect them. ; 

The process of absorption may be seen, for example, in the case ofa- 
First Officer in а ship, whose duty it is to take responsibility for everything 
that goes wrong. Everyone’s bad objects and impulses may be deposited 
within the First Officer, who is regarded by common consent as the source 
of trouble. By this mechanism the members of the crew can find relief 
from their own internal persecution. And the ship’s captain can be thereby 
more readily idealized and identified with as a good protective figure. Ships’ 
officers in the normal course of promotion are expected to accept this 
masochistic role; and the norm is to accept it without demur. 

The process of deflection may be seen in certain aspects of the complex 
situation of nations at war. The manifest social structure is that of two 
opposing armies, each backed and supported by its community, At the- 
phantasy level, however, we may consider the following possibility. The 
members of cach community put their bad objects and sadistic impulses into 
the commonly shared and accepted external enemy. They rid themselves 
of their hostile destructive impulses by projecting them into their armies for 
deflection against the enemy. Paranoid anxiety in the total community, - 
army and civilian alike, may be alleviated, or at least transmuted into fear 
of known and identifiable external enemies, since the bad impulses and 
objects projected into the enemy return not in the form of introjected. 
phantastic persecutors, but in the form of actual physical attack which cam 

be experienced in reality. Under appropriate conditions, objective fear may 
be more readily coped with than phantasy persecution. The enemy is fought - 
against not in the solitary isolation of the unconscious inner world, but in 
. co-operation with comrades-in-arms in real life. Individuals not only rid - 
themselves of phantastic persecution in this way; the members of the army 
are temporarily freed from depressive anxiety because their own sadistic 
impulses can be denied by attributing their aggressiveness to the performance 
of their duty, that is expressing the aggressive impulses collected and intro- 
jected from all the community. And members of the community may also - 
avoid guilt by getting social sanction for hatred of the enemy. Social sanction 
means that denial of unconscious hatred and destructive impulses against 
internal objects can be reinforced by turning these impulses against a com- 
monly shared and publicly hated real external enemy. ^ 
Social co-operation at the reality level may thus allow for a redistribution 
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of the bad objects and impulses in the phantasy relations obtaining among 
the members of a society! In conjunction with such a redistribution, intro- 
jective identification makes it possible for individuals to take in social sanction - 
and support. The primitive aim of the absorption and deflection mechanism 
is to achieve a non-return at the phantasy level of the projected phantasy 
bad objects and impulses. 

But even where absorption and deflection are not entirely successful (and 
mechanisms at the phantasy level can never be completely controlled), the 
social defence mechanisms provide some gain. Paula Heimann (5) has 
described the introjection of projected bad objects, and their related im- 
pulses, into the ego, where they are maintained in a split-off state, subjected 
to intra-psychic projection and kept under attack. In the cases described above, 
the ego receives support from the social sanctions which are introjected, and 
which legitimize the intra-psychic projection and aggression. The First 
Officer, for example, may be introjected, and the impulses projected into him 
introjected as well. But in the phantasy social situation other members of 
the crew who also attack the First Officer are identified with by introjection, 
partly into the ego, and partly into the super-ego. Hence the ego is reinforced 

, by possession of the internalized members of the crew, all of whom take 
part in the attack on the segregated bad objects within the ego. And there 
is an alleviation of the harshness of the super-ego by adding to it objects 
which socially sanction and legitimize the attack. 

These illustrations are obviously not completely elaborated. Nor are they 
intended to be so. They are abstractions from real life situations in which a 
fuller analysis would show defences against persecutory and depressive 
anxiety interacting with each other, and with other more explicit functions 
of the group. But perhaps they suffice to indicate how the use of the concepts 
of introjective and projective identification regarded as interacting mechan- 
isms may serve to add further dimensions to Freud’s analysis of the Army 
and the Church. We may also note that the social mechanisms described 
contain in their most primitive aspects, features which may be related to the 
earliest attempts of the infant, described by Melanie Klein (11) (12), to deal 
with persecutory anxiety in rclation to part objects by means of splitting 
and projection and introjection of both the good and bad objects and 
impulses. If we now turn to the question of social defences against depressive 
anxieties, we shall be able to illustrate further some of the general points. 


DEFENCES AGAINST DEPRESSIVE ANXIETY 

Let us consider now certain aspects of the problem of the scapegoating 
of a minority group. As seen from the viewpoint of the community at large, 
the community is split into a good majority group and a bad minority— 


тт. Compare with Freud’s definition of the redistribution of libido in the group. Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego, p. 43. 
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a split consistent with the splitting of internal objects into good and bad, 
and the creation of a good and bad internal world. The persecuting group's 
belief in its own good is preserved by heaping contempt upon and attacking 
the scapegoated group. The internal splitting mechanisms and preservation 
of the internal good objects of individuals, and the attack upon and contempt 
for internal bad persecutory objects, are reinforced by introjective identifica- 
tion of individuals with other members taking part in the group-sanctioned 
attack upon the scapegoat.!? 

If we now turn to the minority groups, we may ask why only some 
minorities are selected for persecution while others are not. Here a feature 
often overlooked in considerations of minority problems may be of help. 
The members of the persecuted minority commonly entertain a precise and 
defined hatred and contempt for their persecutors which matches in intensity 
the contempt and aggression to which they themselves are subjected. That 
this should be so is perhaps not surprising. But in view of the selective factor | 
in choice of persecuted minorities, must we not consider the possibility that 
one of the operative factors in this selection is the consensus in the minority 
group, at the phantasy level, to seck contempt and suffering. That is to say, 
there is an unconscious co-operation (or collusion) at the phantasy level 
between persecutor and persecuted. For the members of the minority group, 
such a collusion carries its own gains—such as social justification for feelings 
of contempt and hatred for an external persecutor, with consequent allevia- 
tion of guilt and reinforcement of denial in the protection of internal good 
objects. 

Another way in which depressive anxiety may be alleviated by social 
mechanisms is through manic denial of destructive impulses and destroyed 
good objects, and the reinforcement of good impulses and good objects, by 
participation in group idealization. These social mechanisms are the reflec- 
tion іп the group of mechanisms of denial and idealization, shown by Melanie 
Klein to be important mechanisms of defence against depressive anxiety (13). 

The operation of these social mechanisms may be seen in mourning 
ccremonies. The bereaved are joined by others in common display of grief, 
and public reiteration of the good qualities of the deceased. Bad objects 
and impulses are got rid of by projection into the corpse, disguised by the 
decoration of the corpse, and safely put out of the way through projective 
identification with the dead during the burial ceremony; failure of the 
mechanism increases the prospect of persecution by demonic figures. At the 
same time good objects and impulses are also projected into the dead person. 
Public and socially sanctioned idealization of the deceased then reinforces the 
sense that the good object has after all not been destroyed, for his “good 
works" are held to live on in the memory of the community as well as the 


12, Cf, Melanie Klein’s description of the operation of splitting mechanisms in the depressive position. 
(1934) “А contribution to the psychogenesis of manic-depressive states”, in Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, 
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suryiving family, a memory which is reified in the tombstone. Failure of 
А ae mechanism increases the prospect of haunting by guilt-provoking 
ghosts. : | 

Hence, through mourning, as а social process, the community and the 
- bereaved are provided with the opportunity of splitting the destroyed part 
of the loved object from the loved part, of burying the destroyed bad objects 
and impulses, and of protecting the good loved part as an eternal memory. 
And even where the mechanisms fail, there is a partial gain in facing demons 
and ghosts in company with others, rather than whistling past the graveyard 

, alone. : ! 
One general feature of each of the instances cited is that the phantasy 
- social systems established have survival value for the group as well as afford- 


_ ing protection against anxiety in the individual. Thus, for example, in the 


_ case of the mourning ceremony the social idealizing and manic denial make 

- it possible for a bereaved person to reduce the internal chaos and weather 
е immediate and intense impact of death, and to undertake the process of . 

‘mature internal mourning at his own time and his own pacc.!? But there is 

a general social gain as well, in that all those associated in thc mourning 

ceremony can further their internal mourning and continue the life-long 

process of working-through the unresolved conflicts of the infantile depres- 
буе position. As Melanie Klein has described the process, "It seems that | 

_ every advance іп the process of mourning results in a deepening in the 

individual's relation to his inner objects, in the happiness of regaining them 

after they were felt to be lost (‘Paradise Lost and Regained’), in an increased 

—— trust in them and love for them because they proved to be good and helpful 

` after all.” 14 Hence through the mourning ceremony the toleration of 

-ambivalence is increased and friendship ties in the community can be 

strengthened. Or again, in the case of the First Officer, the ship’s crew, in a 

= situation made difficult by close confinement and isolation from other 

groups, is enabled to co-operate with the Captain in carrying out the required 

and consciously planned tasks by isolating and concentrating their bad 

objects and impulses within an available human receptacle, 


CASE STUDY 


I shall now turn to a more detailed and precise discussion of phantasy 
social systems as defence mechanisms for the individual, and also as mechan- 
isms allowing the group to proceed with the sophisticated or survival tasks 
"in examining a case study from industry. It may be noted that the conception 
of sophisticated tasks derives from Bion's conception of the sophisticated 


13. Cf. Melanie Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis (13), p? 329: "Many mourners can ly mak 
slow steps in re-establishing the bonds with the external world because they are struggling EN 
chaos inside." T 1 

14. Klein, op. cit., p. 328. 
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task of the work: or W group (2). I am refraining from using Bion’s more 
claborate conceptual scheme defining what he terms the "basic assumptions" 
of groups, since the relationship between the operation of basic assump- _ 
tions and that of depressive and persecutory phenomena remains to be 
worked out. 

The case to be presented is one part of a larger study carried outina - 
light engincering factory, the Glacier Metal Company, between June, 1948 
and September, 1951. The relationship with the firm was a therapeutic one zh 
in the sense that work was done only on request from groups or individuals 
within the firm for assistance in working through intra-group stresses or in 
dealing with organizational problems. The relationship between the social 
consultant (or therapist) and the people with whom he worked was a. 
confidential one; and the only reports published are those which have been: 
worked through with the people concerned and agreed by them for publica- а 

|tion. Within these terms of reference a detailed report on the first threes — 

years of the project has been published (8). on 

The illustration I shall use is taken from work done with one department — 

| in the factory; a department employing roughly бо people.!* Tt was organized _ 

{ with a departmental manager as head. Under him was a Superintendent, 

\ who in turn was responsible for four foremen, each of whom had a working _ 
"group of ro to 16 operatives. The operatives had elected five representatives, ——- 
[two of whom were shop stewards, to negotiate with the departmental а 
‘manager on matters affecting the department. One such matter had to do : 

with a change in methods of wages payment. The shop had been on piece 
rates (i.e., the operatives were paid a basic wage plus a bonus dependent. a 
on their output). This method of payment had, for a number of years, been - 
felt to be unsatisfactory. From the workers’ point of view it meant uncer- 
tainty about what their weekly wage would be, and for the management и 
Jit meant complicated rate-fixing and administrative arrangements. For all 
concerned the quite frequent wrangling about rates which took place was. — 
felt as unnecessarily: disturbing. The possibility. of changing over to a flat - 
rate method of payment had been discussed for over a year before the project — 
began, but in spite of the fact that the change was commonly desired ey х 


" had not been able to come to a decision. 


A PERIOD OF NEGOTIATION 


Work with the department began in January, 1949, by attendance at the ~ 
-discussions of a subcommittee composed of the departmental manager, the 
superintendent, and three of the workers’ representatives. The general tone 
of the discussions was friendly. The committee members laid stress upon the 
fact that good relations existed in the department and that they all wanted 


45. This case material is a condensation of material given in much greater detail in two articles 
published previously in this journal (9), (10). 
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ed for further improvement. From time to time, however, there was 
p disagreement over specific points. These disagreements led the ets 
representatives to state that there were many matters on which Ng ers 
they could not trust the management. These statements of va ei 
answered by the management members, who emphasized PE nia Thee | 
part, һай great trust in the workers’ sense of responsibility. QT 
The workers’ suspicion of management also revealed itself in discussions 
which were held at shop floor level between the elected representatives and 
their worker constituents. The purpose of these discussions was to elicit in 
a detailed and concrete manner the views of the workers about the proposed 
change-over. The workers were on the whole in favour of the change-over 
but there was some doubt as to whether they could trust the management 
to implement the change-over in a fair manner and to administer it fairly. 
What guarantees did they have, they asked, that management had nothing 
up its sleeve? At the same time, the workers showed an ambiyalent attitude 
towards their own representatives. They urged and, indeed, empowered 
them to carry on negotiations with management, but at the same time sus- 
pected that the representatives were management “stooges” and did not take 
the workers’ views sufficiently into account. This latter negative attitude 
towards their representatives came out more clearly in interviews with the 
workers alone, in which opinions were expressed that although the elected- ~ 
representatives were known as militant trade unionists, nevertheless they 
were scen as being outwitted by the management and not carrying their 
representative role as effectively as they might. 
The day-to-day working relationships between supervisors and workers 
were quite different from those to be expected from the views stated above. 
Work in the shop was carried out with good morale, and the supervisors 
were felt to be doing their best for the workers. A high proportion of those 
in the shop had been employed in the Company, for five years or more, 
and genuinely good personal relationships had been established. 
mposed of the managers and elected 


The discussions in the committee co 
representatives went on for seven months, between January and July, 1949. 


They had a great deal of difficulty in working towards a decision, becoming 
embroiled in arguments which were sometimes quite heated and which had 
no obvious cause—other than the workers suspicion of the mie 
counterbalanced by the management s idealization of the workers. Mae ; 
both of the suspicion and idealization, however, was autistic ш the dm that 
although consciously experienced it was not expressed ope Y as p 
managers and workers. These attitüdes came out much more atp. y um 
the elected representatives and the managers were meeting separately. The 


icion and mistrust, while the managers expressed 
p са UE. how responsible the workers could be— 
anxieties which lay behind their rather strong sense of the workers’ responsi- 
bility and of their complete faith in them. 


= 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NEGOTIATION PHASE 


I now wish to apply certain of our theoretical formulations to the above 
data. This is in no sense intended to be a complete analysis of the material. 
Many important factors, such as changes in the executive organization of 
the shop, personal attitudes and changes in personnel, and variations in the 
economic and in the production situation all played a part in determining the 
changes which occurred. What I do wish to do, however, is to demonstrate 
how we may be able, if we assume the operation of defences against paranoid 
and depressive anxiety at the phantasy social level, to explain some of the 
very great difficulties encountered by the members of the department. And 
I would emphasize here that these difficulties were encountered in spite of 
the high morale implied in the willingness of those concerned to face and 
to work-through in a serious manner the group stresses they experienced in 
trying to arrive at a commonly desired goal. 

The degree of inhibition of the autistic suspicion and idealization becomes 
understandable, I believe, if we make the following assumptions about 
unconscious attitudes at the phantasy level. The workers in the shop had 
split the managers into good and bad; the good managers being those with 
whom they worked, and the bad being the same managers, but in the 
negotiation situation. They had unconsciously projected their hostile, 
destructive impulses into their elected representatives so that the representa- 
tives could deflect or redirect these impulses against the bad “management” 
with whom negotiations were carried on, while the good objects and 
impulses could be put into individual real managers in the day-to-day work 
situation. This splitting of the management into good and bad, and the 
projective identification with the elected representatives against the bad 
management, served two purposes. At the reality level it allowed the good 
relations necessary to the work task of the department to be maintained; 
at the phantasy level it provided a system of social relationships reinforcing 
individual defences against paranoid and depressive anxiety. t 

Putting their good impulses into the managers in the work situation 
allowed the workers to reintroject the good relations with management and 
hence to preserve an undamaged good object and alleviate depressive 
anxiety. This depressive anxiety was further avoided by reversion to the 
paranoid position in the negotiating situation. During the negotiations, 
the workers partially avoided paranoid anxiety by putting their bad impulses 
into their elected representatives, who though consciously the negotiating 
representatives of the workers, became unconsciously the representatives of 
their bad impulses. These split-off bad impulses were partially dealt with and 
avoided because they were directed against the bad objects put into manage- 
ment in the negotiation situation by the workers and their representatives. 


16. Melanie Klein has frequently pointed out that paranoid fears and suspicions are often used as a 
defence against the depressive position. 
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_ The other mechanism for dealing with the workers’ own projected bad 
objects and-impulses was to reintroject them into the ego in the form of a 
reintrojection of the workers’ representatives as bad objects maintained as a 
segregated part of the ego. Intra-psychic projection and aggression against 
these internal bad objects were supported by introjective identification with ' 
thé other workers who had taken part in electing the representatives, and 

| who also held that the representatives were not doing their job properly. 

_ That is to say, the other members of the department were introjected to 
reinforce the intra-psychic projection, and as a protection against the internal 

bad representatives attacking back. In addition to defence against internal 
persecution, the introjection of the other workers provided social sanction 
for considering the internalized representatives as bad, offsetting the harsh- 
ness of super-ego recrimination for attacking objects which contained a 
good as well as a persecuting component. ; 

From the point of view of the elected representatives, anxiety about bad 
impulses was diminished by the unconscious acceptance of the bad impulses 
-and objects of all the workers they represented. They could feel that their 

- own hostile andaggressive impulses did not belong to them, but belonged to 
the people on whose behalf they were acting. They were thus able to derive 
external social sanction for their aggression and hostile suspicion. But the 
mechanism did not operate with complete success, for there was still their 
own unconscious suspicion and hostility to be dealt with, and the reality 
of what they considered to be the good external management. Hence there 

- was some anxiety and guilt about damaging the good managers. The primary: 

-defence mechanism against the onset of depressive anxiety was that of retreat х 
to the paranoid position. This came out as а rigid clinging to attitudes o£ = 
suspicion and hostility even in situations where-there was a conscious feeling .— 
that some of this suspicion was not justified by the situation actually being 
experienced by the representatives. 

From the management side, the suspicions expressed by the elected 
representatives were countered by the reiteration of the view that the 
workers could be trusted to do their part. This positive attitude unconsciously 
contained both idealization of the workers and placation of the hostile repre- 
sentatives. The idealization can be understood as an unconscious mechanism 
for diminishing guilt which was stimulated by fears of injuring or destroying 
workers in the day-to-day situation through the exercise of managerial - 
authority—an authority which there is good reason to believe is at least to 
some extent, unconsciously felt to be uncontrolled and omnipotent. To the 
extent that managers unconsciously felt their authority to be bad, they feared 
retaliation by the operatives. This in turn led to a reinforcement of the 
idealization of the elected representatives as a means of placating the hostility 
s E and. hiefice of placating internal persecuting objects in the 
management themselves. These idealizing and placatory PR e : 
employed in the meetings with the elected representatives, so that reality 
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mechanisms could operate in the relationships with workers in the work 
situation, less encumbered with the content of uncontrolled phantasy. 

It can thus be seen that the unconscious use of paranoid attitudes by the 
workers and idealizing and placatory attitudes by the. management were 
complementary and reinforced each other. A circular process was set in 
motion. The more the workers’ representatives attacked the managers, the 
more the managers idealized them in order to placate them. The greater 
the concessions given by management to the workers, the greater was the 
guilt and fear of depressive anxiety in the workers, and hence the greater 
the retreat to paranoid attitudes as a means of avoiding depressive anxiety. 
The situation was partly resolved by interpretations made to the negotiating 
group of managers and representatives about their suppression of autistic 
Suspicion and idealization.!* The open interpretation of this suppression, 
based on evidence perceived in the actual course of discussion, allowed for 
some increase in mutual confidence. Then, in June, six months after the dis- 
cussions began, these attitudes, rather than the wages problem, were for a 
time taken as the main focus of consideration. A partial resolution occurred, 
and the workers decided, after a ballot in the whole department, to try out 
a flat-rate method of payment. The condition for the change-over, however, 
was the setting up of a Council, composed of managers and elected repre- 
sentatives, which would have the authority to determine departmental policy 
—a procedure for which the principles had already been established in the 
Company. The prime principle was that of unanimous agreement on all 
decisions, and the agreement to work through all obstacles to unanimous 
decision by discovering sources of disagreement so that they could be 
resolved. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POST-NEGOTIATION PHASE 


It appeared as though the open discussion of autistic attitudes facilitated 
a restructuring of the phantasy social relations in the department—a restruc- 
turing which brought with it a greater degree of conscious or ego control 
over their relationships. However, the fact that there was only a partial ` 
restructuring of social relations at the phantasy level showed itself in the 
subsequent history of the Shop Council. For, following the change-over to 
a flat rate method of payment, the Council came up against the major 
question of re-assessing the times in which given jobs ought to be done. 

Under piece tates an assessment of times was necessary both for calcula- 
tion of the bonus to operatives and for giving estimated prices to customers. 
On flat rates it was required only for estimating to customers; but the times 
thus set inevitably constituted targets for the workers. Under piece rates, if 


17. The work-through process is described in the articles referred to above, and includes an account 
of the manner in which transference phenomena were handled in the face-to-face group situation. An 
analysis of the work-through process is outside the scope of the present paper, and hence there is only 
passing reference to it in the text. 
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a worker did not achieve the target it meant that he lost his bonus; in other 


_ words, he himself paid for any drop in effort. Under flat rates, however, 


a drop below the target meant that the worker was getting paid for work 
that he was not doing. A detailed exploration of workers’ attitudes showed 
that the change-over from picce rates to flat rates had in no way altered 
their personal targets and personal rate of work. They felt guilty whenever 
they fell below their estimated targets, because they were no longer payin 
for the difference. In order to avoid this guilt, the workers applied Be 
pressure to keep the estimated times on jobs as high as possible, as well as 
pressure to get the so-called “tight times" (job times that were difficult to 
achieve) re-assessed. There were strong resistances to any changes in job 


— assessment methods which the workers suspected might set difficult targets 


for them. 
~ On the management side, the change-over to flat rates inevitably stirred 
^ 


| whatever unconscious anxieties there might have been about authority. EC; ў 


` under piece rates, the bonus payment itself acted as an impersonal and inde- 


— pendent disciplinarian, ensuring that workers put in the necessary effort. 
"Under flat rates it was up to managers to see that a-reasonable rate of work 
was carried on. This forced upon them more direct responsibility for the 


"supervision of their subordinates and brought them. more directly face to 


face with the authority they held. 


‘The newly-constituted Council with its managers and elected repre- 
“sentatives had ‘great difficulty in coping with the more manifest depressive’ 


` anxiety in both the managers and the workers. This was manifest in managers’ 
` views that the Council might possibly turn out to be a bad thing because it 


‘slowed down administrative developments in the department. Similar 
opinions that the Council would not work and might not prove worthwhile 
played some part in the decision of five out of six of the elected representa 
tives not to stand for re-election in the shop elections which occurred sixteer xil 
months following the setting up of the Council. These five were replaced 
by, five newly-elected representatives, who in turn brought with them a 
"considerable amount of suspicion. That is, there was again a retreat to the 
paranoid position while the managers’ depressive anxiety continued to show - 
“to some extent in the form of depressive feelings that the Council would. 
not work. It has been only slowly, over a period of two years, that the 
Council has been able to operate in the new situation as a constitutional 
mechanism for getting agreement on policy, and at the same time for 
intuitively containing the phantasy social relationships. An exploration of 
the re-rating problem has been. agreed and is being carried on with the | 
assistance of an outside industrial consultant. z 
This case study, 
institution, that of meetings b 
which allowed for the esta 
phantasy level for dealing wi 


etween management and elected representatives А. 
blishment of unconscious mechanisms at the 
th paranoid and depressive anxictics. The main 


then, illustrates the development of an explicit social ^ 
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mechanisms were those of management idealizing the hostile workers, and | 
the workers maintaining an attitude of suspicion towards the idealizing. 
management. To the extent that splitting and projective identification oper- 
ated successfully, these unconscious mechanisms helped individuals to deal: 
with anxiety, by getting their anxieties into the phantasy social relations 
structured in the management-elected representative group. In this way the 
anxieties were eliminated from the day-to-day work situation, allowing for 
the efficient operation of the sophisticated work task and the achievement 
of good working relationships. ! EDS 
However, it will also be noted that the clected representative-manage- wr 
ment group was charged with a sophisticated work task—that of negotiating 
new methods of wages payment. They found it difficult to get on with the — ' 
sophisticated task itself. In terms of the theory here propounded, these —— 
difficulties have been explained as arising from the manner in which the US 
predominant unconscious phantasy relations in the negotiating group ran _ 
counter to the requirements of the sophisticated task. In other words, апі 
essentially constitutional procedure, that of elected representatives mecting е 
with an executive body, was difficult to operate because it was being used 8 
in an unrecognized fashion at the phantasy level to help deal with the — 
рее and paranoid anxieties of the members of the department as а 
whole. 


pe 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL CHANGE AUR E 


In the above case study, it might be said that social change was sought 
when the structure and culture no longer met the requirements of the — 
individual members of the department, and in particular of the managers e 
and the elected representatives. Manifest changes were brought about, and _ 
in turn appeared to lead to a considerable restructuring of the phantas 
social form and content of the institution. Change having taken place, how ч 
ever, the individual members found themselves in the grip of new relation- — 
ships to which they had to conform because they were self-made. But they | 
chad brought about more than they had bargained for, in.the sense that the 
new relationships under flat rates and the policy-making Council had to be 
experienced before their implications could be fully appreciated oT 

The effects of the change on individuals were different according to the А 
roles they occupied. The elected representatives were able to change roles -- 
by the simple expedient of not standing for re-election. And this expedient, - 
it will be noted, was resorted to by five of the six representatives. The — 
managers, however, were in a very different position. They could not ..— 


relinquish or change their roles without, in a major sense, changing thelr 


position, and possibly status, in the organization as a whole. They had, 


` therefore, individually to bear considerable personal stress in adjusting them- - 
selves to the new situation. 
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It is unlikely that members of an institution can ever bring about social 
changes which perfectly suit the needs of each individual. Once change is 
undertaken. it is more than likely that individuals will have to adjust and 
change personally in order to catch up with the changes they have produced. 
And until the readjustment is made at the phantasy level, the individual’s 
social defences against psychotic anxiety are likely to be weakened. It may 
well be because of the effects on the unconscious defence systems of indi- 
viduals against psychotic anxiety that social change—and, in particular, 
imposed social change—is resisted. For it is one thing to readjust to changes 
which the individual has himself helped to bring about. It is quite another to 
be required to adjust one’s internal defence system in order to conform to 
changes brought about by some outside agency. The intractability of many 
social problems—economic and political—which is often laid at the door of 
human ignorance, stupidity, selfishness, or power seeking, may become more 
understandable if seen in the context of groups of people clinging to the 
institutions they have, through unconscious fear that changés in social 
relationships will disturb social defences against psychotic anxiety. 

Finally, the conception of social change itself may be reconsidered. 
Changes may occur in the unconscious functions of an institution, for 
example, through change in personnel, without there being necessarily any 
apparent change in manifest structure or functions. And conversely, as is so 
often noted, the imposition of a change in manifest structure or culture for 
the purpose of resolving a problem may often leave the préblem unsolved 
because the unconscious relationships remain unchanged. It is necessary, I 
think, to differentiate between manifest change and change at the phantasy 
level; a differentiation the value of which is well and clearly illustrated by a 
Rice (16) in his description of the use of unrecognized cultural mechanisms ~ 
in an expanding machine-shop. 

In differentiating between social change at the manifest and at the phantasy 
level, Iam making a differentiation between what is familiar in the psycho- 
logical field as the difference between symptomatic change and personality 
change. To facilitate personality change, analysis of unconscious motivation 
is required. To facilitate social change at the phantasy level requires nothing = 
less, in my estimation, than analysis of the dynamics of the phantasy'content 
of social relationships. This does not mean an analysis of each individual, 

s an analysis of the common individual anxieties and the structuring _ 
f social defences against them. In practice this would call 
f the unconscious collusive relations among members of a 
g change—whether between the members of majority. 
groups and the members of scapegoated aT uae or Rs Mec ae 
d labour; or between political parties; or between husbands and, waves 
WE h up an unsuccessful marriage. What I have sought to demon- 
NEA ENDE is unconsciously motivated and has a purpose in the 3 
AME economy of the individual and the group. Thus to a E 


У 


à 
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for an analysis of the 
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extent social stress is adaptive; that is to say, it represents the best form of 
adaptation which members of a group or of a society have been able to 
achieve in the face of environmental stress and pressure of unevenly distri- 
buted anxiety. Effective social change must show the way towards better 
adaptation, taking into account the needs of individuals to deal with paranoid 
and depressive anxiety. 


К SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Freud -has argued that two main processes operate in the formation of 
what he calls artificial groups, like the Army and the Church: one is identi- 
fication by introjection, and the other is replacement of the ego-ideal by an 
object. I have suggested that this latter process implicitly contains the con- 
cept, formulated by Melanie Klein, of identification by projection. Further, 
Mrs. Klein states explicitly that in the interaction between introjective and 
_ projective identification lies the basis of the infant’s earliest relations with 
| its objects. The character of these early relations is determined by the way 
in which the infant attempts to deal with its paranoid and depressive 
anxieties, and by the intensity of these anxieties. Р 

Taking these conceptions of Freud and Melanie Klein, the view has here 
been advanced that one of the primary dynamic forces pulling individuals 
into institutionalized human association is that of defence against paranoid 
aiid depressive anxiety; and; conversely, that all institutions are unconsciously 
used by their members as mechanisms of defence against these psychotic - 
anxieties, Individuals may put their internal conflicts into persons in the 
external world, may unconsciously follow the course of the conflict by 
means of projective identification, and may re-internalize the course ара 
outcome of the externally perceived conflict by means of introjective - 
identification. Societies provide institutionalized roles whose occupants are 
sanctioned, or required, to take into themselves the projected objects or 
impulses of other members. The occupants of such roles may absorb the 
objects and impulses; that is to say, take them into themselves and become 
either the good or bad object with corresponding impulses. Or, bad objects 
may be projected into a perceived enemy, and sadistic impulses into persons \ 
whose accepted function it is to deflect these sadistic impulses against the 
enemy. The gain for the individual in projecting objects and impulses and 
re-introjecting their careers in the external world, lies in the unconscious 
co-operation with other members of the institution or group who are using 
similar projection mechanisms. Introjective identification then allows more 
than the return of the projected objects and impulses. The other members 
are also taken inside, and legitimize and reinforce attacks upon internal, 
persecutors, or support manic idealization of loved objects, thereby rein- 
forcing the denial of destructive impulses against them. 

The unconscious co-operation at. € phantasy level among members of 
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"an institution is structured in. terms of what is here called the phantasy social 
form and content of institutions. The form and content of institutions may 
— thus be considered from two distinct levels: that of the manifest and con- 
| sciously agreed form and content (including structure and function which, 
-— although possibly unrecognized, may nevertheless be identified by means of 
conscious study) and that of the phantasy form and content, which remains 
- unidentified because unconsciously avoided and denied. = 
LA case study is presented to illustrate how, within one department in a 
- factory, a sub-institution, namely, a committee of managers and elected 
"workers representatives, was used at the phantasy level for segregating 
hostile relations from the good relations which were maintained in the day- 
to-day production work of the department. When, however, the Committee 
— "was charged with a serious and conscious task of negotiation, its members 
` encountered great difficulties because of the socially sanctioned phantasy 
content of their relationships with each other. 
- Some observations are made on the dynamics of social change. Change 
"occurs where the phantasy social relations within an institution no longer. 7 
_ "serve to reinforce individual defences against psychotic anxiety. The institu. 
_ tion may be restructured at the manifest and phantasy level, or the manifest 
structure maintained but the phantasy structure modified. Individuals may 
change roles, or leave the institution altogether. Or, apparent change at the 
— manifest level may often conceal the fact that по real change has taken 
place; the phantasy social form and content of the institution being left 
` untouched. Imposed social change which does not take account of the use 
_ of institutions by individuals to cope with psychotic anxieties of these indi- 
— viduals is likely to be resisted. : : 
і _ Finally, if the mechanisms herein described have any validity, Фер at 
least two consequences may follow. First, observation of social processes may 
~ provide one means of studying, as through a magnifying-glass, the operation _ 
. of paranoid and depressive anxieties and the defences built up against them. 
~~ Unlike those in the psycho-analytical situation, such observations сап be made- 
_ by more than one person at the same time: And second, it may become more 
` clear. why. social change is so difficult to achieve, and why so many social 
problems are so intractable. For from the point of view herein elaborated, ^ 
` changes in social relationships and procedures call for a restructuring of - 
relationships at the phantasy level with a consequent demand upon indi- | 
_ “viduals to accept and: tolerate changes in their existing pattern of defences 
against psychotic anxiety. Effective social change is likely to require analysis 
- 6f the common anxieties and unconscious collusions underlying the social: 


` defences which determine phantasy social relationships. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHANGING THE > 
LEADERSHIP OF SMALL WORK 
GROUPS ` 


JAY M. JACKSON 


Theorizing about leadership has undergone a significant change within 
recent years. When the first experimental study in this field was reported 
by Terman (26), he distinguished between two opposed historical traditions. 
One, stemming from Carlyle, conceived leadership to be one or more traits 
in the person of the leader. The other, formulated in its most extreme form 
by Marx, maintained that leaders exist only in so far as they satisfy the needs 
and purposes of followers: leaders are the creation of the led. It is this 
dichotomy which has been breaking down in recent discussions. Leadership 
is now defined as a function which is required when individuals are co- 
ordinating their efforts towards a common goal (25). 

Instead of seeking a unitary explanation of leadership, investigators are 
studying all the attributes of the phenomenon which they can differentiate, 
conceptualize, and measure. Among these are the personality and abilities 
of leaders and followers (4, 22), the requirements of the task (4), and the 
expectations and frames of reference with respect to leadership, as they derive 
from the surrounding culture or subculture (22, 23, 24). Individual investi- 
gators tend to direct their attention to one or another of these aspects, with 
the possible danger of overemphasis. They generally acknowledge, however, 
either explicitly or by implication, the relevance of factors other than those 
‘which they are studying. 

There seems to be, therefore, considerable agreement as to the nature 
of the theoretical problem. The phenomenon of leadership must ultimately 
be ordered to a theoretical system which conceptualizes all of the relevant 
attributes and which states their logical relationships. At the present time 
such a coherent, articulated theory does not exist. Without an adequate 
theory, it is difficult to formulate research problems concerning the total 

„process of leadership. A division of labor has consequently developed in the 


1. This paper is based on a dissertation submitted to the Graduate Faculty of McGill University. The 
writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Edward C. Webster for his kindness and assistance during 
the course of the research on which it is based. 
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` of the total problem. 

LL Asa theoretical concept, therefore, leadership is gradually disappearing, 
being replaced by more unitary concepts. As a phenomenon which is com- 
~ monly recognized, and which constitutes one of our major social problems, 

_ however, leadership continues to have a unitary aspect. 

> One method of investigation which is commonly in use attempts to 

"study the whole leadership phenomenon indirectly by collecting data on 

"the effects of the leadership process. These effects, or products, are then used 

: as indices, from which inferences сап be made about the nature of the 

ть Сос The indices are often behavioral ones, such as level of productivity, 

| or amount of absentecism. But even more common is the measurement of 
"the "attitudes" of those towards whom leadership behavior is directed. The 

- sstimption involved is that whatever is represented in the total leadership 

process will be reflected in the verbal responses of followers. The questions 

j must then be asked with respect to this method: What attributes of the 

otal leadership process are being measured by the verbal responses of 

| followers, and what relative contribution does each attribute make to the 

| measure? S 


E 


7. The research on which this report is based ? was designed to investigate- 
the determinants of verbal responses by industrial workers to questions 
_ about their immediate supervisors. The method employed consisted of 
- making experimental changes in the leadership of long-established work 
_ groups in an industrial organization, and obtaining before and after measures, 
- four months apart, on a battery of Guttman-type attitude scales. 
_ The company in which the research was conducted had embarked on a 
" program of supervisor training in leadership skills. This training had not yet 
- been made available to first-line supervisors, but was about to be in the near 
future. The company was interested іп a precise method of evaluating this 
raining, especially as it would affect the attitudes of workers towards their 
~ immediate supervisors. There appeared to be a number of possible effects 
"which the training could have: 


(a) It might or might not change the behavior of supervisors towards men 


area, with each investigator concentrating on one or, at most, several parts 


"in the leadership situation. - < 3 
(b) If it did change their leadership behavior, this might or might not 
result in their being perceived differently by the men under them. 
—— In order to discover whether or not these effects had been achieved, it 
- would be necessary to know what the determinants were of the verbal. 
responses to questions оп ап attitude scale. Would men’s responses be a 
- reflection of the way. their supervisors behaved towards them? Or would 
the responses possibly reflect the men’s personality needs, stereotypes about 


_ 2. Funds for the support of this research were made available by the Defence Research Board of the 
Canadian Government during the period from June 1949 to May 1950. The cooperation of the executives 
and employees of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada made the experiment possible., А 
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leadership, aspects of organizational structure as it impinges on the leader 


ship situation, or other determinants? 


The question also arose as to whether the leadership skills developed” * 
would be adequate for any group in which a supervisor might be placed, or — 


whether each group constituted a unique situation which would require its 7 


own pattern of leadership. 


i PROCEDURE 
1. THE POPULATION 


The research was conducted with male employees of the Bell Telephone — = 


Company who were occupied in the installation or repair of telephone 
equipment. These men work in groups, or "sections", consisting of about 
nine men each. A section had worked under its own foreman, who directly 
supervised every aspect of its activity, for at least six months, and in most © 
cases much longer. ET 


Because of the nature of the work, each section tends to become an 


independent unit, separate from other sections. Each works in its own geo- 7 
graphical area of the city. In most cases each has its own decentralized loca- 
tion where it gathers for instructions, to obtain tools and parts, and to eat — 


lunch. The company organization tends to reinforce group identity by the — 


emphasis it places on the role of first-line supervisor, and by its system OF — 
internal communication. The men within cach section work closely together — 


5 d 


and with their respective foremen each day. dr 


Nine such sections (designated as Sections A to I respectively) were а 
selected for the experiment, involving a total of 81 skilled craftsmen, as they а 
are called, and nine foremen. The modal worker in these groups had had one — 


г 


or two yeats of high school education, was under зо years of age, and had — 


worked for the company about five years. There was a considerable amount ~ 
of variation, however, in these three characteristics: ages ranged from 20 _ 
to бо, education from grade school to some university, and length of service 
from one year to 35. Selection of the nine sections was made from a large ~ 
number—the total population of sections in the city—simply on the basis — 


of size, stability of membership, and interchangéability of foremen. Although 


the method of sampling was not random, there is no reason to believe that 
its systematic basis has any relationship to the variables under consideration. 


All the sections except two occupied somewhat makeshift rented quam _ ; 


ters, relatively isolated from other company activities. Sections B and D; 
however, were located in a modern office building which housed many 
other company departments. There appeared to be a tendency for both 
foremen and craftsmen in these groups to be more often under the watchful 
eye of second- and third-line supervisors. The effect of these fine quarters 
and busy atmosphere seemed to be reflected, too, in-the way these men 
played their role as supervisors. There was a less informal style of dress by 


ч 
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both foremen and men. Although these were merely intuitive impressions 
of the investigator, it was considered that the difference in environments 
might act as situational variables in the experiment. 


2, EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

Experimental changes were made in the immediate supervision of some 
sections while keeping that of others unchanged, so that they would act as 
control groups. First, a battery of attitude scales was administered to the 
men of nine sections. On the basis of the section mean scores, on a scale 
entitled Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level, three pairs of foremen 
were exchanged. In each case a foreman whose section scored above the 
mean score on this scale was exchanged with one whose section scored below 
the mean score. Three foremen remained with their original sections. 
Approximately four months after the initial administration, the same ques- 
tionnaire was again administered to the same nine sections. 


3. THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 

Mahoney (18) had developed nine Guttman-type attitude scales to 
measure the psychological components of morale in a military-industrial 
situation. The following eight scales were modified for use in the present 
research: 


1. Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level. 

2. Attitude Toward Leadership: Departmental Level. 

3- Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management Level. 
4. Feelings of Belongingness in the Group. 

5. Feelings of Status in the Work Situation. 

6. Feelings of Status Outside the Work Situation. 

7. Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures. 

8. Outlook for the Future. 


The 82 questions of these eight scales were included in a questionnaire, 
distributed in random order. As the primary concern was with the Attitude 
Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale, 17 questions relating to forement 
were included. The Guttman method of scale analysis entails discarding those 
questions which do not meet certain criteria (9). As a minimum of 10-12 
items is believed to be essential for a unidimensional scale, it was considered 
that ту questions would adequately test the hypothesis that a unidimen- 
sional area of content was being sampled. Rather than make the question- 
naire too long, an insufficient number of items was included for the other 
seven scales to test adequately the hypothesis of unidimensionality for each 
scale. 

The questions in the eight scales were adapted from Mahoney’s original 
ones which are reported elsewhere (17). Although new ones were added 
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and some of his discarded, his questions are, on the whole, sufficiently repre- 
sentative to obviate the necessity of reporting all of our questions here. 
Only those questions of the Aftitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level 
scale which contributed to the scores are presented below. 


ATTITUDE-TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEL 


10. If you had a complaint to make, do you feel that if you took it to your Foreman, you would: 


(a) Receive a sympathetic hearing and be assured of his efforts to remove the causes of 
the complaint. А z 

(b) Receive a sympathetic hearing, but not be assured of any action. 

(c) Be brushed off with smooth talk. 

(d) Be told off. 


17. If you were to do something wrong, or make a mistake at work, do you feel that your Foreman: 


(a) Is most likely to speak to you in private and try to help and advise you. 

(b).Is most likely to speak to you in private and be fairly understanding about it and do 
nothing to help and advise you. 

(c) Is most likely to bawl you out and make you feel small in private and do nothing 
else about it. : 

(d) Is most likely to bawl you out and humiliate you in front of others. 


21. Comparing your Foreman with others you have worked under (or, if you have worked under no 
one else, compare him with any other bosses you have had or know), do you feel that he is: 
(a) One of the poorest you could have. 
b) A fairly poor leader. 
ү Just about average аз a leader. 
(d) A fairly good leader. 
(e) One of the best you could have. 


32. If you had broken some rule, do you feel that your Foreman is most likely to: 


(a) Try to bully you into behaving better or threaten you with severe punishment. 

(b) Act as though such problems annoyed him and he is not sure just how to handle 
them. 

(c) Explain fully the seriousness of the behavior, give fair warning not to repeat it, and 
try to understand your side of the story. 


до. I feel that my Foreman: 


(a) Sticks rigidly to rules and regulations at some times, when it suits his interests, but 
not at others, when it does not. = 
(b) Sticks to rules and regulations in a fairly consistent way, without considering either 
his own or the men's interests. I 
(c) Is fully in touch with rules and regulations and usually tries to interpret them in the 
— best interests of the men. 


50. Ifyou are puzzled about how to do something at work or about an order you have been given, do 
you feel that you can go to your Foreman and expect him: 


` (a) To tell you it’s no concern of his that you can’t understand things and to work it out 
. for yourself. 


‚3. Although all 17 items originally included in the Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale 
were found to be scalable, those items which were contributing relatively little to the scale were dis- 
carded before analyzing the final data. 
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Y е = Lae ee 

‘tc ‘ou straight but leave you as puzzled as before. - 
To grouch about your bothering him with such matters but still go to some trouble 

‘to set you straight. PE > 

"To: lerstand your puzzlement and try to set you straight. 


loi b 


у ould you say that in your Section the men are: 
| Practically never treated as they would like by your Foreman. 


ometimes treated as they would like by the Foreman, but not always. . 
Iways treated by your Foreman as they would like to be. > 


had а grievance which you thought you should take to your Foreman, do you feel that his 
attitudes toward such things are such thats | f 2 


X 
(2) You would not dare to air the grievance to him. 

b) You would not bother going to him because you feel it would do no good. ~ 
! u would have some hesitation about airing the grievance to him. 
zi d) You could feel perfectly free to air the grievance to him. 


и feel that your Foreman, in considering people for courses of training, or other advantages, 


(а). Most likely to consider each man on his merits. 
(b) Most likely to consider those who get after him most to help them get ahead; 


` (c) Most likely to favor a certain few whom he considers his friends, 
x. AL У 2 


Do you feel that your Foreman: . m 
Puts the interests of yourself and the other men first when dealing with those above 
КЕМ): БА you E 
So lit eae aun ` В V nu 
— (b) Tries to look after the interests of the men, and at the same time keep in'good with | 
| «those above him. = : Sd = r 
(c) Puts his own desire to keep in good with those above him ahead of the interests of | 
- the men, БЕН ee 


Is your Foreman's attitude to you and others who work under him such that: 


`] You respect and admire him. 

(6) You feel you could be working under someone worse. 1 fea 
(c) You often feel like telling him off. а Pu E 
- (d) You feel that any other Foreman would be better than him. AR EE 


5 80, Do yout feel that your Foreman: « : 
x ^ © 2 А 
E (a Takes a real personal interest in the men under him. 


Зе Takes а little personal interest in the men under him. +; 
í В 4 1. Я 
- (c) Takes practically no personal interest in the men under him. 


` „ DETAILED PROCEDURE | 3 ee: 
T a iad Although the attitude scales used in this study had demonstrat ed their 
“unidimensional quality and their reliability with a nu Der of different. 

_ populations; as reported elsewhere (18), it was thought advisable to adapt | 
the instrument to our particular research situation. Intensive discussions took 

acc e company, in which both management and workers participate d. 

representatives were involved in these talks, and they in turn : 
jn workers from sections similar to our sample sections; Questions — 
carded, new ones constructed, and all were turned into "telephone 


i 
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7. The questionnaire was administered to 81 men of nine secti 
the course of two days. All those in one district were tested on the f 
$ and those in another distant district on the second. It was consider 
probable that there would be any communication between the men in 
two districts during the course of one work day. The subjects were told 


. B б S 
the company was cooperating with McGill University as part of its hun 
relations program, in an attempt to develop a measuring instrument; an 

>: “ 3? ` 9 4 >, > 
that it also wanted to "check up” on how the men felt about various aspec 
of their work situation. A Eum eee 
The transfer of six foremen was effected between three and five wee < 

.— after the initial administration of the questionnaire. The foremen to be c: 
- changed were selected on the basis of their sections’ mean scores on the 


` Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale. The pattern of trans 


was as follows: | ye Aa 

й ; "Foreman Section A (Mean Score 56:8) exchanged with Foreman Se 
wo B (Mean Score 40:2); : £e KNEE 

Foreman Section C (Mean Score 53:3) exchanged with Foreman S ctio] 

< — D (Mean Score 43:4); : E DE 

¬ Foreman Section E (Mean Score 58:7) exchanged with Foreman Sectio: 

= -F (Mean Score 48:0). — screed 

: — The foremen of Sections G, H, and I remained with their original sec- 

- tions, which thus acted as control groups for the experiment. The transfer GENE 

1 foremen was explained to the men as a necessary part of the company 

` program of broadening and developing supervisors experience. This w 

“done so that the changes would not be perceived by the men as par ofan 


munistrati 


“survey. Th { 

survey NS 
rer 

ER 


`` ‘There were a small number of transfers and additions to the member: 


of the sections during the course of the experiment. The treatment of 
factor is discussed under the next heading. - E 
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s RESULTS 
x. STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA + 

During the course of this research а revised technique of scale analysis 
was developed which is thought to be a more rigorous test of the hypothesis 
of unidimensionality. This “Minimum Error” technique, described in detail 
elsewhere (13), was used to analyze the results. The raw scores were then 
transformed to normalized T-scores, with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 1o, by taking the centroid values of segments under the normal 
curve, as described by Guilford (8). 

One of the difficulties which arose out of the experimental design was 
the inability to calculate correlations between scores on initial and final 
administrations of the attitude scales. It had been considered important tone 
preserve the anonymity of subjects, who were in a real work situation. A 
second difficulty, mentioned earlier, existed because a small number, of 
changes occurred in the membership of a few’ sections during the course of 
the experiment. These two difficulties were met by treating the initial and 
final administrations, for statistical purposes, as having been made to inde- 
pendent groups. It is customary in this experimental design to reduce the 
standard error of the difference by deducting a function of the correlation 
term in the formula. The net effect of treating our groups as completely 
independent is to underestimate the significance of any changes which took 
place as a result of experimental changes. Any differences in means which 
reach the customary levels of significance are of necessity grossly significant, 

An analysis of variance was done for each scale, using all 16 sets of scores 
in each case (eight sections on initial administration, and eight on final). 
The hypothesis was set up each time that the 16 sets of scores were drawn 
from the same population of scores. The ¢ technique was used when the 
F ratio reached the ‘os level of probability, to test whether differences 
between initial and final scores reached an acceptable level of significance. 

In testing the significance of differences in initial and final mean scores 
on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management Level scale, the net change 
was tested, after including the change in control group scores. McNemar (19) 
has stressed that this is the correct procedure. As the changes in control group 
scores on Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level were so minute, they ` 
were not taken into consideration. 


2. IMMEDIATE LEADERSHIP SCALE RESULTS 
The analysis of variance results indicated in Table I justified testing the 
differences between initial and final mean scores. The F Ratio is seen to be 
5:7, which yields a probability figure which is smaller than ‘oor. i 
The changes which took place in mean scores of sections whose foremen 
had been exchanged were in a consistent pattern, as can be seen in Table И. 
In each pair of sections a reversal took place in mean scores. Where a section | 


TABLE I ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ALL SCORES ON 
“ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEL" + 


Source of | Sumof | Degrees of E ^ 
-. Variation - Squares К Freedom . Variance. Э 


* Between Groups 5,637:70 TS И 375185 M 
Within Groups ` 55612 y 130 65:92 S NUR 
"Total 14,206:82 145 zt x z 
Between АР Mi ee 
cat eU SEX LM e LE 7 POOL a 
` had Ped seals in a relatively favorable way to its  forema ith 


become relatively unfavorable; and conversely. Hardly any change occur 
in the means of the control groups. Where no change in foreman took plac С, 


— TABLE II MEAN: SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES INi - ATTIT: 
: des TOWARD IMMEDIATE LEADER OF SIX SECTIONS WHOSE FOR 
T Ras te WERE EXCHANGED (EX) AND THREE CONTROL: GROUPS (CON) 


2 No: 66 Section — ~ Initial - Final t Ratio - 
{д (кх 56:8 42:2 341 
E 402 58:2 -- 4:96 
ES (EX аз seen 4Di1 TSE Уз: 
D (EX) 43:43. PSO 1 1:96: ЕЛЫ: ОБ 
E (EX) 58-7 403, 466 <от 
Б (ES) 4800 SOAS OS 
я - G (CON 5279 ‘52:0 : po ie 
.  H(CON) 454 464 vw DUSCHE 
i — 3.1 (CON) 538 539 EEE CE 


ES 


2 * Nes of Freedom — 130. : 
** Foreman of this section became ill. No t Ratio Was. computed. 


no change in mean scores occurred. The f ratios and respective ek 
probability are also summarized in Table II. Of the five experimental | 
in which the situation remained stable, i in only one did the change e in mean 


Ёё - TABLE ш. - REPRODUCIBILITY AND RELIABILITY: OF 
1 1 E TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEI ” SCALE 


E 


— Initial € КЕЛШ 


- 1 ч RU - "Admin 

т {2 Sp Es "i dt 55 

— Guttman Reproducibility 95 E I 
"plus Percentage Ratio = 76> o К 
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scores, ir opposite directions within. each pair of groups, fail to reach at least the 
:05 level of significance. Three of the groups had changes which were 
grossly significant. Д / : 

The Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale is seen in Table III 
to meet Guttman’s criterion of ‘90 on his index of reproducibility. Using a 
more rigorous index of reproducibility, the Plus Percentage Ratio * (13), the 
scale exceeds the criterion of -70. The hypothesis that the scale is measuring 
along more than one dimension can be rejected. As might be expected with 
a scale of high internal consistency, its Kuder-Richardson reliability of 
:84—85 is sufficiently high to permit accurate prediction for groups (19). ` 


3. THE OTHER SEVEN SCALES 
Analyses of variance for the other seven scales produced F ratios which 

for every scale except one, Attitude Towards Leadership: Top Management. 

Level, were too small to warrant using the t technique to test differences in 


TABLE IV ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ALL SCORES ON 
* ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: TOP MANAGEMENT” SCALE 


| | 
Source of | Sum of Degrees of | Estimate of 
Variation | Squares Freedom | Variance 
| 
Between Groups | 2,352°35 15 | 156:82 
Within Groups | 1I,811:08 128 92:27 
Total | 14,163:43 | 143 | 
= Between Т7, р = approx. :05 
Within 


group means. The F ratio for the above scale, as indicated in Table IV, was 
significant at about the ‘os level of probability. The f ratios were computed 
for differences in section mean scores on this scale. Only one section’s change 
in mean score was significantly different from chance, the t for Section E 
being 2:91, which yielded a probability figure of :004 (see Table V). 
Because insufficient items were included in the questionnaire to bring 
these seven scales up to the criterion for unidimensionality, no claim is made 
that they are measuring along only one continuum. Yet scale analysis indi- 
cates that they are very close to the criterion. It is probable that with addi- 
tional items, each could be brought up to the criterion. The Kuder-Richard- - 
son reliabilities, shown in Table VI, range from -64 to -76 when calculated 


4. The Plus Percentage Ratio is defined: 
r— mr 


1— mr 
where r is the coefficient of reproducibility, or proportion of consistent responses 
mr is the minimum reproducibility, or minimum proportion of consistent responses possible for 
an item, given its response frequencies. 


PPR = 


and 
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TABLE V MEAN SCORES ON ATTITUDE TOWARD TOP MANAGEMENT OF 
SIX SECTIONS WHOSE FOREMEN WERE EXCHANGED (EX) AND 
THREE CONTROL GROUPS (CON) 


Secti Initial Final 

dS Admin. Admin. 

A (EX) 53:6 549 

B (EX) SII 52:9 

C (EX) 530 477 : 

D (EX) 40:7 46:3 н 
Е (ЕХ) 56:6 45:2* 

F (EX) 79" $51 

G (CON) sro 535 А 

H (CON) 475 48-0 

I (CON) 45°4 48-1 1 


* t= 2:9I, p= ‘004 

on the basis of 12-item scales. These are within the usual range of reliability 
reported for attitude scales (19). 3 

Inter-scale correlations, tabulated in Table VII, are seen to be low. 
Feelings of Status in the Work Situation is completely independent of the other 
scales. The other correlations appear to fall into two clusters, with significant 
correlations within clusters, and little correlation between scales in different 
clusters. Within one group of scales are the three leadership scales, whose 
intercorrelations range between -40 and -58. In the other group are the four 
more "subjective" scales: Feelings of Belongingness in the Group; Feelings of 
Status Outside the Work Situation; Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures; and 


TABLE VI MEAN REPRODUCIBILITY AND RELIABILITY OF EIGHT ATTITUDE 
SCALES BASED ON INITIAL AND FINAL ADMINISTRATIONS’ 
NORMALIZED T-SCORES E 


Guttman Plus K-R* 


Scales Reproduci- Percent. Reliability 
bility Ratio 
Leadership Immediate :04 74 +84. 
Leadership Departmental “OI “65 “76 
Leadership Top Management -89 -59 “71 
Belongingness *90 DX yi 
Status Work Situation *94. ‘6I “74 
Status Non-Work Situation +93 -60 -64 
Evaluation of Past “88 бо “71 
Outlook for Future ‘91 -63 -74 


* Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula to increase each scale to 12-item length. 
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INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES BASED ON INITIAL 
v ADMINISTRATION NORMALIZED T-SCORES 
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. Feeling of Belongingness 13 "29 ˆ +25 = зі 0705943000743 4 
Status Non-Work Situation -I1 ‘26 ‘31 3 O TS 
— Evaluation of Past > 27 24 24 | “43 50 — 47 |—:12 
Outlook for Future "YEAR CoS 28815743 188 ЖА NT 14 


_ Status Work Situation *04. "14 ۰07 14 15 —'12 4 — 


Outlook for the Future. These intercorrelations range from -18 to +50, with 
most of them being above ‘40. 

С It is noteworthy that the changes in all the group means except those 
mentioned previously as having attained an acceptable level of significance 


[^ 
К 
са 
-.. administrations would not have made the attitude shifts significantly differ- 


DISCUSSION. 


One of the purposes of this study was to investigate the determinants of 
"verbal responses by industrial workers to questions about their immediate 


can be made about the leadership process—that is, about the interaction 


- men’s verbal responses, we still wish to know which aspects of the situation: 
` are the primary determinants of these responses. a 


leadership situation which have received attention from other investigators, 
— and which demand consideration as hypothetical determinants of verbal 
, fesponses: f : 1—95 

` 1. The personality of the leader (4, 22). ph Boe 
3, The leader's behavior or style of leadership (4, 12, 14, 15, 21, 23). 
M 3. The followers’ personality needs (4, 22). : 


4, The followers’ expectations and frames of reference for judging leader- . 


Ex ship (4,12; 22): 
v3 5. The task and situation as they affect the requirements of the leadership 


i 


role (4, 22). >. 


ar det _ TuS. ^ 


— "were so slight that even a high correlation figure between the initial and final - 


` which takes place between foreman and men in the work situation. Assum- ~ 
- ing that every aspect of the leadership situation is, to some degree, affecting — - 


Asa minimal requirement it seems-necessary to list seven aspects of the - 


\ 


- Supervisors. These responses are assumed to be indices from which inferences 
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6. The organizational structure or group structure, to the degree that it — 
defines the leadership role (4, 10, 11, 12, 21, 23). 274 
7. The surrounding culture and its basic authority ideology (22, 23)- 


An ideal investigation would collect data for as many as possible of these — — 
aspects, or as many subdimensions of them as each might yield, and attempt —— 
to control for the others. Our study, however, while possessing the merit ; Sos 
of being a controlled change experiment in a natural setting, has some of the р» 
shortcomings inherent in ex post facto analysis. Each hypothetical determinant и 
will be considered in turn, and we shall ask whether the experimental results ` 
support.or deny the hypothesis that this is the primary determinant of verbal _ 
responses to questions about leaders. 

Not all of these seven aspects of the leadership situation, however, appear 
to be variables for our experiment. The nine groups of workmen which 
participated in the study each occupied a similar place in the organizational — 
structure of the telephone company. It can be assumed that the role of fore _ 
man was defined similarly for all such groups in the company, and can MOS 
therefore be treated as a constant for this experiment. à х 

A similar assumption can be made about the authority ideology which _ 
prevailed in the subjects’ cultural milieu. Both Sanford (22) and Shartle (23) М 
have pointed out that there tends to be in each culture or subculturê a shared — — 
ideology towards leadership. This is not to deny whatever variability on — 
this dimension that is attributable to individual personality needs, but to” ra 
assert that the cultural environment of the subjects with respect to the norms — 
o£ leadership ideology can be considered a constant. NUR Cu 

The personality of a leader, and his behavior or style of leadership; have | 
been hypothesized as important variables in the leadership situation. To 
what degree they are separate dimensions, however, is a question of the —— 
particular personality theory used. For our purpose, the question as to how 
much of the leader’s role behavior is attributable to his persistent ‘f person- 
ality” structure is not a critical one. We can consider personality and Бе= 
havior as inseparable characteristics of individual leaders. = SN 

The first two hypothetical determinants of verbal responses we have .— 
listed above can therefore be considered together. They are what Krech and _ 
‘Crutchfield term the "structural" factors in the perceptual and judgment — — 
process (16): characteristics of the perceived object which "demand" that — - 
it be perceived in a certain way. The “functional” factors are-those com- 
ponents of the perceptual process which derive from the perceiver’s needs - 
and motives: characteristics of his personality. 2 

Although in any act of perceiving and judging, both "structural" and 
“factional factors are involved, the perception or judgment will differ, 
depending upon which type of factor is predominant. The point of much 
of the recent work on the influence of need on perception (2, 3) has been — 
that when “functional” factors are strongly invoked, veridical perception is — 
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less likely. When, however, the "structural" factors are predominant in the 
cognitive process, it may be predicted that a high degree of consensus will 
exist with respect to the characteristics of a perceived object, and that sensi- 
tivity to changes in the characteristics of the perceived object will also be. 
evinced. 

Verbal responses to questions about immediate supervisors are un- 
doubtedly determined in part by the "structural" factors—the objective 
characteristics of leaders in the work situation, and in part by the “func- 
tional" factors—the personality needs of followers. The results of this experi- 
ment indicate that the subjects were responding to questions about foremen 
primarily in terms of "structural" factors. In the six experimental groups in 
which changes in leadership were made, the group means, seen in Table II, 
reflect the changes made. After four months under a new foreman, a group’ 
obtains almost the identical score, in response to questions about him, as did 
his original group. А 

The high degree of consensus that these groups display in evaluating their 
leaders is made clear if we compare the scores of each foreman’s original and 
subsequent groups. Section A had a mean score of 56:8, as compared to 
Section B’s mean score of 58-2 to the same foreman. Section B had a mean 
of 40:2 compared to Section A's 42:2 toward the same supervisor. In Table II 
it is seen that this agreement was relatively high towards all six foremen. 
Both a high degree of consensus about the characteristics of their leader, and 
a marked sensitivity to changed leadership has been demonstrated by the 
men in these groups. 1 

These findings appear to deny that the personality needs of followers arc 
the primary determinants of responses to questions about leaders. If an 
individual's needs for “authoritarian”? leadership or democratic" leadership, 
arising out of his unique experiences, and personality structure, were the 
determining factor in how he responds to leadership, it is unlikely that he 
would agree with his co-workers about the effects of changed supervision. 
This would be so unless the personality needs of all the individuals in the 

-group were relatively similar, in which case personality needs would not 
be a variable, but a constant in the leadership situation, and would not 
explain the variance in response scores. 

If we pursue the idea that both "structural" and "functional" factors 
determine verbal responses to questions, it seems clear that with different 
items, the probability of one or the other type of determinant being primary 
will vary considerably. Some questions have a clearly defined objective 
referent for the men in their immediate environment. This appears to be 
true, to varying degrees, of the questions in the three leadership scales. With 
these questions it is possible for “structural” factors to dominate cognitive 
processes. It seems, however, that none of the other four scales, Feelings of 
Belongingness in the Group, Feelings of Status Outside the Work Situation, 
Evaluation of Past Successes dnd Failures, and Outlook for the Future, have as 
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clearly defined objective referents. The questions from these scales appear to 
be related more to the respondent’s personal frame of reference. It is likely, 
therefore, that responses to them would tend to be dominated by “func- 
tional" processes—components of the individuals’ motivational systems. 

In reporting the results, it was pointed out that the intercorrelations 
between the eight scales, shown in Table VII, fall into two distinct clusters, 
with Feelings of Status in the Work Situation independent of the scales in 
either cluster. The mean of all the intercorrelations between the scales in 
one cluster and those in the other is only -23, which does not reach the ‘or 
level of significance. Within the cluster comprised by the three leadership 
scales, the mean of the intercorrelations is 50. The mean of intercorrelations 
in the other cluster is +39. Both these mean correlations have a p = oor. * 
This is consistent with the theory that responses to questions in one set of 
scales tend to be dominated by "functional" processes, and responses to items 
in the other set by "structural" ones. 

Although intercorrelations among the three leadership scales are not high, 
ranging between ‘40 and :58, they might be interpreted as evidence in con- 
flict with the theory above, as indicating a generalized “attitude? toward 
leadership. However, responses to specific objects in the environment may 
be highly correlated with other responses to different objects, without 
assuming that a "functional" process is dominating the responsés. Some 
relationships are inherent in the "real" world, in addition to those which 
exist within the individual’s motivational system. In the situation where 
this research was done, it is reasonable to expect that responses to questions 
about different levels of leadership would be related, because of the hier- 
archical nature of the organization. Some aspects of a foreman's behavior 
would be likely to be attributed to higher authority; when men were highly 
satisfied with the behavior of their first-line supervisor, it is likely that top 
management would be scen in a more favorable way. 

That this need not be interpreted as a generalized “attitude” towards all 
leadership is evident from the effects of experimentally changing immediate 
leaders. With one exception, none of the groups showed any significant 
change in verbal responses to questions about either departmental leadership 
or top management. Although responses with respect to immediate super- 
visors were changing markedly, those with respect to the two higher levels 
of leadership were not influenced by this, but remained constant. P 

'The only exception to this is the change which occurred in Section E's 
score on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management scale. The score of 
this group underwent a significant decrease, from 56:6 to 45:2 (sce Table V). 
The men in this group had formed.a strong attachment to their foreman. 
When he was transferred, they protested strenuously in a deputation to 
management. When the time came for administering | the second question- 
naire, they refused at first to participate. Only by promising them a complete 
explanation after they had filled out the questionnaire, and by leaving the 
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у: " completed forms in their possession until they had expressed their satisfaction 


with the explanation, was their participation secured. The strength of their 
— feelings against management was apparent in the ensuing discussions. They 
felt resentment because management had broken up their “smooth working 
En a a 
This section’s responses to questions about its foremen changed in the 
| unfavorable direction more than those of any other group (see Table II). 
This is the only instance of a change in responses to one level of leadership 
_ being related to a change in responses to another level. Section E appeared 
_ to be.the only group whose men had become emotionally disturbed by the 
- transfer of foremen. This seemed to affect the men’s ability to make objective 
“evaluations. Not only was their resentment directed against top manage- 
—— ment, but it was reflected in an exaggeratedly low score in response to its 
— —new foreman, who thus became a scapegoat. 
The tendency to exaggerate differences where a foreman had been pre- 
ceded by another who had been evaluated more favorably points to the 
"importance of expectations of followers, and their frames of reference for 
— judging leaders. The present research took place in a situation where much 
effort had been expended by the company in defining the roles of super- 
visors and communicating this to the employees. The work situation can 
be looked upon as strongly structured, in that the foreman is readily per- 
ceived as a leader, and his relationships both to those above and below him 
are clearly delineated. The men can perceive their leader as related to themi- 
— selves and their own expectations on the one hand, and to his superiors and 
- company policy on the other, using this as a total frame of reference for 
“evaluating a foreman as “good” or “poor”. In those cases where neither ~ 
company policy nor the limits of company-foreman and foréman-men 
relationships are clearly perceived—as appeared to be the case in Section E— 
it is likely that faulty evaluations and emotional upset accompany change. 
The frame of reference within which a supervisor is judged by his men 
° appears to be one of the primary determinants of their verbal responses to 
| questions about him. Although we have talked in our previous discussion 
М as if the consensus which existed among the experimental groups about. 
- their leaders was determined by the objective characteristics of the foremen, 
— this is an inference unsupported by data about how these supervisors behaved 
` toward their men. Rather than assume that these men аге in agreement 
about the reality of their environment, it is more accurate to say that the 
- — consensus displayed is a social reality for them, using the term as Festinger 
has recently (5). It is then apparent that this constitutes a common frame of 
reference or group norm. р - 
The fact that it has been possible to develop scales for three separate levels 
of leadership which attain the degree of unidimensionality indicated in 
‘Table VI is additional evidence for the operation of group standards in 
judging leaders. This is because the Guttman method requires that, in order 
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for ап answer pattern to be scalable, a high degree of consensus must existi ih 
among the subjects as to the ordering of items along a continuum. To the 
degree that the answer pattern to a scale can be called unidimensional, it can |... 
be assumed that a common frame of refererice exists for respondents. — — 
In Table VI it can be seen that the responses to questions about immediate - 
leadership are more scalable than those about intermediate leadership; and ———- 
responses to the latter are more scalable than those to questions about top 
management. The Plus Percentage Ratios are 74, :65 and-39 respectively. . 
This order also represents the relative amount of contact and degree of — 
familiarity the men have with the three levels of leadership. These results are 
consistent with evidence elsewhere (6) that group norms arise through con- а 
tact and communication, The daily contact with the immediate supervisor и 
and co-workers in the small work group results in a common frame of - 
reference for cvaluating the foreman. The more distant leadership is from ~ 
the immediate work situation, and the fewer “structural” characteristics of = 
leaders that are present for followers, the less likely that standards for making 
evaluations of leadership will be common. Re 
Group norms also seem to be operating with respect to the workers 1 
- feelings of status. In Table VII it is seen that the Feelings of Status in the Work 
Situation scale is not related to any of the other scales. This indicates that 
within each section there exists a sense of status for the members which is _ 
related neither to leadership nor to the more “functionally” determined __ _ 
responses to the other cluster of scales. Although in each group scores were 
spread along the continuum from high to low, none of the group means —.—. 
departed very far from the population mean. This can be interpreted аз — 
the existence of consensus within each group as to the relative order of merit. — 
'The work group appcars to be the frame of reference within which feelings — 
of status developed, for men who were located in the modern headquarters 
building, those in sections B and D, did not see themselves as having higher __ 
status than men located elsewhere. “i 
It had also been hypothesized with respect to these sections, that because 
of the proximity to second- and third-line supervision in the more elegant _ 
surroundings, that a different ‘social climate’ might prevail. However, differ- 
ences caused by this variation in physical environment did not bear a system= 
atic relation to any of the results. Because of certain restrictions imposed by _ 
doing research in an actual work situation, both sections B and D became 
experimental groups. Whereas initially they both had a relatively low score _ 
on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale, on the final admin- 
istration their mean scores were significantly higher, as seen in Table I. | 
Section B's change was significant at the < ‘oor level. When these results .— — 
are considered along with the significant changes which occurred in experi- _ 
` mental groups А and E, two sections in isolated and ‘makeshift’ quarters, _ 
it is clear that differences in physical environment did not affect the results, _ 
Rather than constituting evidence for or against the importance of 
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situational determinants of verbal responses to questions about immediate 

"leadership, these results only indicate that what- the investigator may assume 
to be situational variables, such as those we have discussed above, may not 
indeed be variables for the individuals who are being studied. 

. Inarecently reported laboratory study which was similar in design to this 
research, Bell and French (1) obtained similar results. They refer to research 
by Gibb (7), who varied the group task for groups of constant membership, 
and found leadership position to be consistent from group to group. They 
conclude that: “If similar results continue to accumulate for other types of 
situations, the recent trend toward emphasis upon situational factors in 
leadership may require some re-evaluation.” 

Tt may be that so-called “situational” factors have been overemphasized 
in reacting too strongly against the “great man” theory of leadership. How- 
ever, "situation" itself is a global word which, to be useful will have to be 

‚ defined in terms of the relevant conceptual dimensions. The empirical ques- 
ton will then become: Which of these dimensions are important deter- 
minants of responses, under various conditions? Our results indicate that the 
physical work environment as such is not an important determinant of 
verbal responses of the subjects of this research. . 2 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This research was designed to investigate the determinants of verbal. 
responses by industrial workers to questions about their immediate super 
visors. Experimental changes were made in the immediate leadership of * 
small work groups. Before and after measures, four months apart, were 
obtained on eight Guttman-type attitude scales. : : 

It is obviously not possible to generalize conclusions from this experiment 
to situations where the leader-follower relationships are structured differ- 
ently. Within the limitations of this general type of social situation, which 
is not uncommon, however, throughout industrial organizations, certain 
conclusions appear to be justified. 

I. Within small work groups, considerable consensus exists in making 
evaluations of both leaders and co-workers. This consensus arises when there 
ds opportunity for communication between workers, and when the object 
of communication is present for the men. The greater the familiarity men 
have with their leaders’ behavior and characteristics, the more do common 
frames of reference operate in making evaluations of leadership. 

2. Responses which men give to-questions about their leaders are 
determined primarily by the behavior of leaders in the work situa- 
tion. When leadership bchavior is changed, evaluations of leaders. will 
also change, guided by the norms which existin the group for judging 
leaders. у 

3. Leadership skills which are satisfactory for one group of men will be 
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judged adequate in other groups, to the extent that frames of reference for ` 
evaluating leadership are shared. This places emphasis upon group standards, 
rather than upon individual followers’ personality needs. 
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THE SHARED FRAME OF Û, 
REFERENCE CONCEPT APPLIED 0 
TO THE ASSIMILATION OF | 
IMMIGRANTS = 


RONALD TAFT? gsi = 


In the past few years, Australia has been facing a problenvin social inter 
action which is unparalleled in intensity in its recent history. The problem | 
is that of the absorption of non-British migrants entering Australia each — 
year in numbers equivalent to more than one per cent of the present over- JU 
whelmingly British population. These immigrants bring with them values, —- 
customs, traditions, and languages that are widely divergent from the pre- — 
vailing ones, although, as Murphy has argued (6), the true extent of this — 


divergence is seldom realized T 


by either immigrant or Australian. Ei 


MONISTIC ASSIMILATION 2d 


This problem of absorption is commonly referred to as a problem of © 


assimilation and it is this concept and its underlying values that are to be ~~ 
examined in this paper. A literal interpretation of the concept of assimilation 
«means а process of becoming alike, an interpretation that in itself does not 
betray value assumptions. However, as applied to social groups, the term 
assimilation often implies a positive evaluation of the values of the majority 0 
group, and a negative one of the values of the minority group. I shall ascribe 
` the name “monistic” to this approach to assimilation. According to this. = 
° viewpoint, assimilation is conceived as a “swallowing-up” of the minority = о 
© group so that it loses all identity by taking over the standards and values of 2 
the latter. This viewpoint seems to be implied by Jenks when he says “Only 
When the individuals of ethnic groups are emotionally dead to all their - 
varied past, and are all responsible solely to the conditions of the present, ^ 


are they assimilated people" (4). 


А 
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The set of values implicit in the monistic bias appears to be widely 
. accepted in many Western countries, and particularly amongst Australians, 
most of whom are proud of their almost exclusively British heritage. These 
values are embodied, for example, in the attitude that justifies anti-semitic 
prejudice on the grounds of Jewish resistance to “assimilation”. In a study 
of a random sample of the population of Melbourne (2), 72 per cent of the 
respondents agreed with the statement ^A Jew is a Jew first and an Australian 
or an Englishman a good last." This proved to be the item most saturated 
with the positive pole of a factor related to “the holding of prejudiced 
opinions" (versus “advocating active discrimination"). 

'The monistic assumption also appears to underly tlie characteristic 
evaluation in the U.S.A. that accords the highest status to the White, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant elements—this, despite frequent lip service to the melting- 
pot approach to cultural integration. This partiality for the above-mentioned 
dominant elements in the American culture was considered by Ruesch et al. 
to be a prevailing attitude with the “man on the street" (ro, 10) and it 
formed the basis of what these authors term "The American Core Culture". 

A weakness in the values underlying the monistic orientation to assimila- 
tion is the ethnocentrism implicit in it. But there is also a pragmatic draw- 
back. Rarely, if ever, does a majority group passively absorb a substantial 
minority without being influenced to some extent by it. A genuine attempt 
to assimilate a minority must open up channels of communication between ' 
majority and minority groups which involve two-way interaction, andin 
which the majority and minority cultures influence each other. 

History is replete with examples of social tensions resulting from attempts 
to liquidate minority groups by a one-way process of communication 
emanating from the majority group. In his study of the assimilation of 
refugee immigrants in Australia, Murphy has pointed out that the failure 
of the programme to date has been partly due to the fact that the attempts 
to bring about assimilation have involved the Australians as the active giver 
and the immigrant as the passive receiver. “The D.P. who feels that he must 
give up his old personality to obtain a new one may feel that he is losing 
the last thing in the world that is really his and be correspondingly resistant - 
to the process" (6, 194). : 

The monistic bias usually presupposes an evaluation of cultures in a 

hierarchical order, and is often accompanied by overt evidence of prejudice 
and discrimination. This, in turn, establishes resistances on the part of the 
minority groups to participating in the assimilation process. 


PLURALISTIC ASSIMILATION 


The opposite bias to the monistic is the “pluralistic”. According to this 
viewpoint, two or more cultural groups can form part of the same v. 
1 1 1 1 1 > me s a ON 
munity and, at the same time, keep assimilation down to a minimum, TRR 
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failure to assimilate, in this instance, is not the result of prejudice, but of 
agreement.on both sides to preserve and tolerate differences. 

The underlying values of the pluralistic bias are that each group is entitled 
to retain its culture, but that tolerance towards each group is necessary in 
order to establish and maintain a supra-ordinate loyalty to the national 
community-at-large. This viewpoint has been expressed by Bogardus when 
he states: “We cannot ask an immigrant to give up his loyalty to his home- 
land where his carly days were spent. . . . He who has no such loyalties is 
not dependable to develop new loyalties. A great love and loyalty are built 
by degrees; and hence the immigrant may be encouraged to keep his home- 
land loyalty, providing he will fit it, or parts of it, into. his new. national 
loyalty” (1, 358). 

It should be noted that the pluralistic viewpoint concerns two or more 
groups who form part of a larger all-encompassing group, i.e., the nation. 
The situation that sometimes exists where two cultures exist in. physical 
propinquity or even within the one geographic unit, but without some 
supra-ordinate group membership, does not concern our consideration of 
assimilation. 

- We can only briefly mention here the case where one of the groups holds 
the monistic bias while the other holds the pluralistic. Such a situation is 
fraught with danger that the groups will'manifest hostility to each other, | 
and that assimilation will become extremely difficult. An even more subtle 
Position exists where the majority group demands monistic assimilation 
from some groups, and caste-like pluralism from another, e.g., the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. The situation is even further complicated by variations 
in the way the members of each group perceive their own position, and that 
of the other group. The relations between a monistically oriented majority 
group and a pluralistically oriented minority group would be seriously 
affected by an incorrect belief on the part of the former that the latter desired 
to assimilate themselves completely to the majority group. This situation 
might well lead to repressive legislation followed by the setting up of an 
"underground" movement. There are many subtle possibilities in the various 
combinations of frames of reference which we cannot pursue at present. 

The pluralistic bias towards ethnic assimilation, although largely frowned 
upon in Australia, is to a considerable extent accepted in several countries 
which have adopted it as official policy; for example, Canada, Isracl, and 

. Switzerland. In these countries two or more groups live side by side within 
the one country, not only tolerating each other’s value systems, but also 
sharing a supra-ordinate value system which includes an acceptance of this 
mutual tolerance. A failure to share such a frame of reference would lead to 
inter-communal friction, and it would be incorrect to refer to such a country. 
as pluralistic. 


Ronald Taft 


THE SHARED FRAME OF REFERENCE CONCEPT 


* To the extent that the members of a pluralistic nation share a-frame of 
— reference, they constitute a group. As Newcomb points out, “In social 
= psychological purposes, at least, the distinctive thing about a group is that 
"its members-share norms about something" (7, 38). In other words, the 
— members ofa social group have a common way of perceiving certain aspects 
_ of their social environment, which Newcomb has labelled a “shared-frame- 
_ o£reference ".? 2 
: The establishment of this shared set of values, or “shared-frame-of- 
| reference", requires communication between the members of the groups 
_ The respective groups need not be fully conversant with the value system 
_ проп which they differ, but for. pluralism to work successfully, there must 
— be awareness of the agreement to tolerate each other’s values. This implies 
— at least some interaction between the members of the sub-cultural: groups 
— in the society. 
pae Is the pluralistic system a stable one? Does the fact that there is some 
` communication between the communities mean that their shared frame of 
reference will extend in scope through interaction? There is ample evidence 
m Psychology that when persons with differing norms of judgment (frames 
of reference, or values) are in interaction, their norms tend to converge 
(vide the reference to Sherif’s experiment below). However, we must grant 
that, in so far as pluralism is based upon an agreement to disagree, this agrec- 
ment may lead to a stabilization of group differences. Without such an agree- 
— ment to disagree, the interaction between the groups would lead to modifica- 
- tion of frames of reference towards convergence. We may hypothesize that 
` when persons with differing sets of values are in communication, the extent 
` to which their interaction will lead to convergence of their norms will be 
partly dependent upon the degree to which their shared frame of reference 
involves an agreement on pluralism as a social value. ai 
: "Thus we may distinguish between pluralism in which the differences in 
norms between groups are perpetuated by agreement not to converge these 
norms, and "interactionism" in which the differences between the groups 


` "are not perpetuated by such an agreement. 


СР THE INTERACTIONIST APPROACH ТО ASSIMILATION 


When we consider non-pluralistic countries, such as Australia, the effect 
~ of social interaction becomes of the greatest importance in assimilation. 
“Granted that there is sufficient goodwill and communication in the first 


~~. 2, In this paper the following terms will be used with the same connotation— "set of values", ‘value 
"systems", "norms", “frames of reference". In the limited setting within which we are using these terms 
they all imply standards used by the typical member ofa group when he makes evaluative judgments 
about the acceptability of the social behaviour of himself, of his fellow group members, and of others, 
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place, we should expect to see convergence towards some common frame 
of reference occurring through a process of interaction. However, we should- 
note that there must be some common frame of reference in the first place 
to enable communication to take place at all. This initial frame of reference 
may consist only of some lingual basis of communication and an attitude 
of mutual tolerance, and the first basis of agreement might actually be to 
the effect that the native and the immigrant groups should play differing 
roles in the society. 3 е 

Immigrants may be assigned а certain position ог status and expected to 
follow a prescribed form of behaviour in respect to that position. It is a 
very rare group in which the shared norms also include a reference to 
completely shared roles; even in small groups the members are usually agreed 
upon a pattern of different roles associated with different positions within 
the group, all of which are interlocked and interacting; e.g., leader, recorder, 
buffoon, critic, admirer, etc. Even granted the allocation of different roles 
in the society to immigrants and native Australians, agreement on their roles 
would constitute part of the assimilation process. 

The above discussion provides the background to the conception of 
assimilation that appears to us to be the most usefùl and appropriate for an 
understanding of the problem with which we started—the absorption of 
immigrants into Australia. Assimilation is conceived as the process by means 
of which persons origitially possessing heterogeneous frames of reference converge 
towards common frames of reference as a result of social interaction. This is a re- 
statement of Newcomb’s account of the development of group norms to 
fit this situation with special reference to assimilation as a dynamic process.® 

It may help to clarify our definition if we develop its implications, using 
as our prototype Sherif’s experiment on the autokinetic phenomenon in 
which he demonstrated how subjects, originally possessing idiosyncratic _ 
norms, converge to group norms (1). For this purpose let us imagine some 
social situation where both members of an immigrant minority group and 
native-born Australians are brought into contact. For example, say a 
teferendum is being held on drinking hours. We may express the interaction 
and modification of the frames of reference of a minority group and the 
majority group of native-born Australians as in Figure 1. 

This figure is a diagrammatic representation of the members of immi- 
grant group A viewing the referendum in terms of frame of reference a, 
and the members of the majority group B in terms of its frames of reference 
b. When each views the situation separately there is no reciprocal interaction: 
But what may occut when they are brought into communication and express 
their own and listen to each other's opinions? The monists would express 


3. This definition puts into terms of the frame of reference concept what Park and Burgess have 
defined as follows: “Assimilation is a process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons and groups 
acquire the memories, sentiments, and attitudes of other persons or groups, and, by sharing their 
experience and history, are incorporated with them in a common cultural life" (8, 735). 
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: shared. frames of reference (с) of the all-inclusive group of both immi 
rants (A) and the majority group (B) as follows: А л УВ 
, put Zu c=b з : 
the frame of reference of dorninant group (B) becomes that of the ` 
inclusive group, the influence of a merely being eliminated. — % ; 
The pluralists might express their conception of assimilation as follows 
represent the common frame of reference referring to the agreemen 
, of the two groups to disagree, then ac would represent Group A's frame o 
tse reference and be would represent Group ВЕ 2 Ad 
ori е interactionists would go further than the above, and say that ~. 
See, PR cf (a,b); s (OR SOS ИШ 
particular time t in the interaction the equation would be 
Persis о «fab. - канс PLE E 
Шу there may come a point (T) where the interaction between а an 
[lead to complete convergence;ie., as — + 
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ER ndn by. 
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hen the equation would be — 
ep fae br) Sap aret. 


Ie may be of value to distinguish this process of convergence from accommodation. The latter do 


uire change in frames of reference, but only in behaviour. Accommodation between interacting ~ 
(or persons) involves changes in behaviour in the interest of more satisfactory co-operation and: 
‘mote typical of the pluralistic value system than of any other. As Park and Burgess point out (8, 736) 
imodation is usually conscious, assimilation unconscious. | 5 4 


Referring to Figure 1, A and B are shown in interaction, but their influ- 
ence is almost certain to vary in its potency. The final point of convergence i 
(с) will be closer to that of the more potent group, and if the minority _ 
group is particularly weak its influence on cmay be negligible, i.c; monistic | 
assimilation will occur. Potency in the assimilation process is probably а 
resultant of several variables such as the size of the groups, their prestige, | 
and the rigidity of their norms—the latter in turn being the resultant of _ 
other influences, for example cultural attitudes towards change, the com- а 
plexity of the culture and the nature of the attitudes in question. M 

Thus we sec that the shared frame of reference in the group norms of the е 
all-inclusive group arises out of the interaction of the original frames О 
reference of the two groups. This is essentially the process of norm building — 
that occurs every day whenever people come into social contact and respond 
to each other. When groups such as those chosen for our illustration fail tO — 
accept a common frame of reference, we have the germ of social tension. 

Assimilation is thus viewed by us in the light of this two-way interaction | 
with resulting group norms emerging from the interaction of the original ? 
norms of the members of both groups. An immigrant to Australia may Бет 
considered to be completely assimilated when he shares frames of reference — 
with other Australians, particularly with regard to his own role requirements. Шар 

As we have already pointed out, the frame of reference of groups comi 
monly includes norms about the roles of various members. In the same way, и ЖУ» 
the common frame of reference to which sub-groups may be converging 
through interaction may actually prescribe different role behaviour for 
different types of individuals. The expected roles ofimmigrant or minority е 
groups may or may not be differentiated from the roles of majority group 
members of the same status. Thus, if the white man in an Asiatic country и 
is expected to suffer the discomforts of a stiff collar at the tropical dinner — 

- table, and if this role is agreed upon by the members of the population, 
the white man could be spoken of as assimilated. (In practice, the colonial _ 
officials stiff collar and the native official’s loin-cloth will probably both у 
give way eventually to some suitable common garb, an example of con- 

\ vergence of roles through interaction. But this interaction could not occur — 
unless there was some assimilation in the first place, i.e., shared norms.) — 

The description of assimilation as the acceptance of assigned roles should 
not be construed as advocating that the minority group members should ~~ 
"necessarily accept a dominant frame of reference that assigns them a lowly — ^ 
role. In most cases they would not accept such a frame of reference, but if. И 

О they should do so, this would constitute assimilation, rio matter how unde | > 

“sirable a social scientist might consider this to be. As a matter of fact, master | 

` and slave have frequently been in agreement on their contrasting status and 

cach has been content to retain his complementary role. (Note that Park — 

and Burgess claim that houschold slavery has been “а most efficient device. E 
for promoting assimilation" (8, 739)-) : ЎА 
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To summarize, a conceptual approach to assimilation based on the shared 
frame of reference and the role expectation concepts has been proposed to 
replace the traditional monistic or pluralistic biases. The central feature of 
this approach is that assimilation is a process (rather than a state of affairs) 
in which differing frames of reference approach convergence through inter- 
action. The frames of reference involved may include heterogencous role 
prescriptions for the members of the groups concerned, agreement upon 
which is a necessary part of the assimilation process. The relative potency 
of the groups interacting in assimilation will vary according to various 
characteristics, at present not established. < 


MULTIPLE FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


Up to this point we have been referring to the value system of groups 
as if one or more patterns of values exist that are accepted by all of the mem- 
bers of any particular group. We could distinguish between those values 
that are a sine qua non for membership in the group, those which are normal 


"amongst the group members, and those which are a matter of individual 


choice. For example, a member of the British Medical Association (Australian 
Branch) must subscribe, in all of his public behaviour, to the principles of 
the Hippocratic oath, he most likely opposes a free national health scheme; 
but he may adhere to the principles of almost any religious creed with equal 
impunity as far as his membership in the B.M.A. is concerned. The value 
system of any particular doctor is affected by the group membership in his 
professional organization only in so far as his profession is relevant, but on 
other matters, such as religion, he may derive his values from the norms of . 
other group memberships. 

Only in the most totalitarian society is there any endeavour made to 
eliminate completely this use of multiple reference groups as a source of 
values. Even in a society that is monistic, in so far as many aspects of assimila- 
tion are concerned, it is normal for the members of the society to derive a 
large proportion of their values from many reference groups within that 
society. The value systems imposed by the Majority group refer only to 
some aspects of life that are regarded as essential or normal to membership 
in the society as a whole, other values being left to the prerogative of 
individuals. To this extent most countries that are monistic regarding ethnic 
cultural differences are usually frankly pluralistic regarding other differences 
in values. In the same way, a country that is pluralistic regarding ethnic 
cultural differences, may be monistic regarding other values, particularly 


‚ values referring to loyalty to the nation as a whole or matters referring to 


the legal code, the protection of the nation and to national aggrandisement. 
The more a nation moves towards totalitarianism, the greater the pressures 
on the population, no matter what their ethnic origin, to derive all of their 
values from some overriding set of values. We might postulate a continuum 
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from totalitarianism, through ethnic monism and pluralism to an anarchism 
in which there are no shared frames of reference of any significant potency. 
Neither of the two extremes of this continuum would ever be found in 
actual practice. 


RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


What now are the consequences to the study of assimilation problems 
of the above theoretical discussions? 

Many of the problems in assimilation, such as the factors determining 
the potency ofa group, fall into the scope of Sociology, but it is hoped that 
this present analysis will also provide a useful conceptual framework for the 
consideration of some of the psychological problems inherent in assimilation. 
For example, the analysis could be applied to the study of the progress of - 

` assimilation of groups within some particular context of interaction, and the 
way that this is affected by such factors as initial divergence in social norms, 
status factors involved in their relationship, the way in which different 
groups perceive each other, the effect of cross-memberships in other groups, 
and the influence of overriding membership in a group on sections of that 
group. 

We could reverse the process of transferring the results of psychological 
studies of individual interaction from Sherif’s laboratory studies to larger 
social groups by returning with our findings in these latter studies to the 
Psychological Laboratory. The processes which we have discussed in this 
paper as constituting assimilation of groups could be applied to the assimila- 
tion of the values of individuals who are in interaction. Experimental groups 
could probably be set up in the laboratory in which the relationships between 
the individuals could be varied in order to observe assimilation of values 
actually occurring. 

In a study, described in detail elsewhere (12), the writer, together with: 
A. F. Bownes, reports on the application of this theoretical analysis to a 
study of the assimilation of immigrant schoolchildren in Western Australia. 
The children’s attitudes towards the desirable and undesirable personality 
traits of their peers were studied by sociometric, and Tryon's “guess who", 
techniques in five classes of schoolboys, aged approximately 14 years. It 
was found that, in general, there was a resemblance between the values 
(frames of reference) of both the Australian and the immigrant boys. Also 
that, in general, the same norms (role expectations) were applied to the 
Judgments about immigrant children as those applied to Australian children. 
It would seem, then, that if there ever had been differences in the various 
frames of reference adopted by the children, these differences were already 
giving way to convergence. To confirm this, however, it would be necessary 
to study other stages in the assimilation of the same children, 

Although the finding in this study was that the resemblances out- 
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тесир» - —‏ و 
numbered the differences in the frames of reference, some suggestive differ-‏ ` 
“ences were found. For example, the Australians favoured mostly those‏ 
"qualities that make children good group participants, while the immigrants‏ 
-required more friendliness on the part of the Australian child. The Australians‏ 
E | stressed competence in group activities as a good quality in immigrant‏ 
children, while the immigrants laid more stress on the advisability of a good‏ _ 
"sense of humour; both groups were agreed on the need for immigrants not‏ - 
be too enthusiastic, aggressive, or attention-seeking. The resemblances‏ 0 — 
suggest that the convergence process is well under way; the differences‏ — 
suggest that the common frame of reference might easily include some‏ 
significant differences in the role expectations for Australians and immigrants.‏ — 
~The concepts applied in such studies of assimilation might well be found‏ 
o have an application beyond the area of the absorption of migrants; for‏ 
instance, they may be applied to an understanding of the interaction between‏ 
the management and the employee groups in industry. Characteristic value‏ 
Pesystems could be sought within these groups and a study could be made of‏ : 
the effect of interaction between the groups. Several parallels to our analysis‏ 
of assimilation suggest themselves in the existing work in the field of-‏ 54 
industrial relations; for example, the work of Mayo and the Harvard School‏ 
of Business Administration (5) appears to be firmly rooted in monistic {‏ | 
"assumptions, while the work of Jaques and the Tavistock group (3) Seems -‏ 
rooted rather in the interactionist. Some of the views of Ross and the‏ 06 
California Institute of Industrial Relations (9) suggest the pluralistic assump-‏ ~~ 
"tons. It is hoped that by the use of parallels such as these, it may be possible‏ 
for the social psychologist to carry out laboratory and field experiments‏ _ 
which will lead to findings that are applicable to many of these problem‏ 


— areas of group relations. 
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GROUP PRESTIGE IN VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS: A STUDY OF 
COLLEGE SORORITIES ' 


BEN WILLERMAN AND LEONARD SWANSON 


| Attitudes towards groups and organizations are often formed on the basis 
of information and evaluations which are transmitted by secondary or even 
further removed sources. The reputation that a group gains will play an 
important part in determining the support it gets from other groups, the 
degree of influence it may be permitted to exercise, and the size and type of 
its membership. Thus, many organizations expend large resources in building s 
-and maintaining favorable reputations. 

From the various aspects of a group’s reputation its prestige may be 
abstracted and this, the notion of group prestige and some of its correlates, 
is the subject under study. The prestige of a group may be viewed as that 
part of a group's reputation which refers to its social visibility and to its 
evaluation as a “superior” group. Since the definition of the term “group 
prestige" is in a sense one of the objectives of the study proper, we shall not 
attempt to elaborate upon the above definition at this point. 

Having prestige seems to be advantageous to a group or individual in 
several ways. Along with prestige goes access to desirable activity regions. 
Prestige probably carries with it greater ability to influence others and in 
‘itself seems to be psychologically satisfying, In this study, since we shall be 
dealing with college sororities, social organizations in which membership 
is voluntary, one of the principal advantages of having prestige is that of 
facilitating the process of recruitment. This, and other advantages, will be 
discussed in connection with the results of the study. 

The aims of the study are several: 

т. To determine whether the concept of group prestige is in fact a 


I, This report is one of a series of research studies in student life being conducted by the Office of the 
' Dean of Students, University of Minnesota. Various staff members gave helpful advice and assistance. 
with this study, including Betty Jo Jackson and Karol Kaiser of the Student Activities Bureau, and 
Edward Swanson! The co-operation of the Panhellenic Council and of the sororities is gratefully 
acknowledged. | P. 
This study: was supported in large part by a research grant from the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota. : 
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-yariable which helps to account for, or explain, variations in other properties 
| of the group and membership. In connection with this, the relation of 
| prestige to the recruitment and selection process and eventual composition 
"o£ the group is investigated. 

2. The criteria which are used by the members of a community to 
_ evaluate prestige are studied and related to the nature of the community 
‘and to the values of society-at-large. s 
3. Since prestige has been regarded as one source of group cohesiveness” 


tre, Brae + B Я B р B 
` (1), the relation between prestige and the specific satisfactions derived from 


“membership is investigated. 2 

ip. 4. One hypothesis relating group prestige and the participation of 
_ members in outside groups is explored in detail. This hypothesis, that the 
higher the prestige of a group the more self-sufficient it is and therefore the 
— less will its members participate in outside groups, has guided a good share 
~ of the analysis. The findings, however, are more complex than originally 


` envisaged. - 

| 5. Some attempt is made to show that prestige is relative to the system 
_ of groups which are being compared. 

"6. Finally, the results are used to discuss the role of prestige among groups 


_ їп competition with one another 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTE А 


__ To do а study having the aims just outlined it is necessary to use groups 
"which are rather similar in purposes and activities, and which belong to a 
common “system” of groups, i.c., they must be comparable. Furthermore, 
s they must vary in prestige and be sufficiently numerous to treat statistically. 
С College sororities, particularly those on the campus of the University of 
— "Minnesota, meet these criteria fairly well. However, as will be evident from 


ie 


^ "variables. These systematic differences, while they reveal the very relations 
"we are investigating, also make it difficult to specify the direction of causa- 
tion, since with an N of only 20, and for other reasons, partial correlation. 
techniques are not applicable. The disadvantages are in part also due to the 
cross-sectional nature of the study. In order to be tested, some of the hypo-- 
theses require a study over time. On the other hand, a field study of this 
sort has the advantage of determining whether a particular variable is im- 
portant (i.e., does it seenrto account for a large proportion of the variance) 
_ and in so far as any theory is generated, the data can be examined in terms 


of their consistency with the hypotheses. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


^ n the spring of 1950 a questionnaire was submitted to 18 of the 20 
academic sororities on the campus of the University of Minnesota, An 


* 


е results, the sororities differ systematically оп а number of interrelated ~~ 
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additional sorority had earlier received a pre-test form of the questionnaire - 
and where the identical questions were asked N will be 19. Occasionally N 
will be 20 whenever the data required were obtained apart from the ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire contained 52 questions, a few of wbich were 
open-ended. Since many questions were designed to investigate factors other 
than those related to group prestige, much of the information will not be 

reported in this study. S 

The questionnaires were administered during the sororities’ business x 
meeting, a time when most of the members were present. Questionnaires és 
were left with the president of the sorority for absent members to fill out — 
later. The mean percent returned by the sororities is 90, The median return — 
is ог per cent. The range of return among sororities is from 76 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

Sororities on this campus consist of house girls, town girls and pledges 
House girls are primarily out-of-town students who live in the sorority 
house. Town girls generally live at their homes in the Twin-City area with : 
their parents, while pledges may or may not live in the house depending _ 
upon whether they are from out-of-town and upon the availability ôf room _ 
in the sorority, In this study the term “active” will be used to refer to both — 
house and town girls who are not pledges. No sorority may have more than — 
58 members. Further information about size and other characteristics of the — 
sample will be reported in the results proper, since those variables themselves __ 


form part of the study. "5 
А “= 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


In general, two types of analysis were made. Pearson's product-moment 

_ correlations or Spearman's rank-difference correlations were used wheneve 
it seemed appropriate and possible to relate the mean values of thé groups. 
Olds’ tables (5) for evaluating rank-difference correlations were used. The Я 
N of all correlation coefficients is either 19 ог 20. We have chosen the 5 per. 
cent level of confidence using two-tailed tests to regard a relationship 
seriously. According to Olds a rho of approximately -47 is necessary for - 4 
> Significance at the 5 per cent level for an N of 19, A Pearson coefficient of ae 
146 is significant at the 5 per cent level for N —19. Correlations smaller йш 
size than these when reported are noted by "(n.s.)" to be not significant. ~ a 
The other type of analysis is the comparison of percentages based upon | 
sub-populations larger than single groups. This type of analysis was used 
because the correlational technique was too difficult to apply and/or the 
hypothesis to be tested referred to differences in specified sub-populations 
The Chi-squared tests made in these instances are, of course, not based upon - 


the percentages but upon the actual frequencies. d 
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RESULTS 
THE MEASUREMENT AND CONSISTENCY OF GROUP PRESTIGE 
The relative prestige of the sororities was measured by listing alphabetic- 
ally the 20 sororities and requesting each girl to indicate for each sorority 
whether that sorority had "higher, lower ог the same prestige" as her own 
sorority "for most students on campus”; Provision was made for a "don't 
know the sorority” category. In computing a score for prestige a weight of 
I was assigned to the "higher" category, a weight of 2 to the “same” category 
and a weight of 3 to the “lower” category; the “don’t know” checks were 
disregarded. Two methods of deriving the prestige ratings were compared. 
Since it was learned from’ inspection that the lower prestige sororities had 
fewer members, the method of weighting the ratings given by each sorority 
"according to its size would give more weight to the ratings of the higher - 
prestige sororities. The unweighted average would give equal weight to all 
sororities independent of the size of the group. Both methods are usable 
_ depending upon the purpose of the investigation. The results, however, were 
_ practically identical except for a few reversals of adjoining ranks. The 
method used in this report is based upon the weighted averages of the 
sororities’ ratings. Sometimes product-moment correlations will be presented, 
in which cases the prestige score will be based upon these average weights, 
Table 1 presents the ratings and the corresponding rankings of the prestige 
attributed to each sorority and the prestige they attribute to themselves. The 
weighting scheme is such that average ratings less than 2-00 indicate that 
compared to one’s own sorority the sorority has been rated higher more 
often than lower by the population of sorority members. To obtain ѕе а 
ratings the ratings given to all the other sororities were averaged for each - 
sorority. Selfratings. above 2:00 mean that the sorority regarded itself as 
_ higher in prestige more frequently than lower. 

There is considerable consistency in the rankings derived from the ratings 
given to each sorority by all of the other sororities (data not presented). 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance (2, p. 411) is -88. In general, except for 
the extreme upper ranks, the sororities tend to rate themselves somewhat 
higher than they are rated by other sororities, but this over-estimation is not 
marked. Since most sororities over-estimate by relatively equal amounts, 
the correlation between the resulting selfrating of the sororities and their 

rating by others is high (rho=-94). ; 

In order to determine the extent to which the prestige ranking of the 
sororities was a function of familiarity with the sororities, the correlation 
between the rankings of the active members of the sorority and the pledge 
members was computed. This correlation is :97, suggesting that the pledges 
who are usually relatively new to the campus have either already absorbed 
the prestige ranking evaluation or have prior knowledge regarding the 
prestige of the sorority. 
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As indicated in Table 1 the rank-difference correlation between the per- 
centages of "don't know” responses given to each sorority and its prestige 
is -72. The higher the prestige, the fewer the “don’t know’ responses. There 
was a marked discrepancy between the “don’t know” ranks and the prestige 
ranks of the two Jewish sororities, one of which is tied for rank 9:5 and the 


TABLE. 1 RATINGS AND RANKINGS OF PRESTIGE BY OTHERS AND BY 
SELF AND PERCENT “DON’T KNOWS” RECEIVED 


Col. 2 
i Col. 5 
M ER улеш Col. 3 Col. 4 Percent Col. 6 
d асе Self Rank of don’t Rank of 
2 I UPC ating* Col. 3 _ knows Col. 5 
(of Col. 2) Rating SE д 
БУ ОШО received 

I 1:60 2:63 I 3:6 ! 2 
2, 1:67 2°54 55 57 5 
3 1-71 2°59 3 8 6 
4 1°81 2:60 2 1:6 I 
5 1:93 2:53 7 131 12 
6 1:95 2:54. 55 56 4 
7 1:96 TY 4 8:9 8 
8 2:26 2:47 8 55 3 
9:5 2:44 2:29 9 82 7 
9'5 27 2:00 13 32:6 19 
II 2:46 2:21 IO 9I 9 
I2 2:55 2°15 II 10:6 Io 
I3 2:64. 1:95 15 363. . 20 
14 2:68 2:13 12 10:0 1 17 
15 275 ES a 165 E 
16 y 1:96 I4 17:0 15 
17 2:65 1:80 17 16:4 14 
18 2:53 1°74. 8 I8:2 16 
I9 2:80 1:67 19 233 18 
20 CER 1:82 16 13:0 II 


* That is, the ratings that sorority has made of all the others, and therefore the larger the 
‘number in this column the higher is the self-rating. 


tho (cols. 1 and-4)=-94 rho (cols. 1 and 6)— 72 


other is in the 13th position of prestige. "These two sororities were in the last 
and next to the last ranks on “don’t know”; that is, they had the highest 

- percentages of “don’t knows" assigned to them. If they were eliminated 
from the correlation it undoubtedly would be substantially higher. While 
it would have been interesting to determine more completely the significance 
of the “don’t know" response, the analysis necessary for this purpose was 
not carried out. 
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1 size is 52:5, the mean is 46:6, the range 14-58. 
e increasing size of the group in relation to prestige is more a function 
th an absolute and proportionate increase in town members than in | 
members. Rho. between prestige and percentage of town members - 
The mean number of house girls for the ten upper prestige sororities a 
2-2, the mean for the lower nine sororities is 8:6. The mean number of 
“town girls for the upper ten sororities is .35:9 and for the lower groups р 
“only 20:6. This result may be explained in part by the approximately equal | — 
capacity of the sororities to house the out-of-town girls. — is 
- Both prestige and size are related to a third variable, the age of the group = 
on campus as measured by the ycar the local chapter was founded. The olde: Ed 
the Sorority the higher its prestige (г=°79), and the larger its membership — 
5). The sororities established earlier probably have several important 
‘competitive advantages over those established later. They have a denser . 
ietwork of alumnae-and potential members, a history of and reputation for | 
chievements, experience in managing their organizations, and, it is said, 
gre ter financial stability. Probably, the female students who attended uni- ` 
sities in the late 1800's and early 190075, as compared with the present, -~ 
rere more likely to be drawn from the upper socio-economic levels. If this - 
correct and if there is some continuity in the selection of members, then 0. 
à c higher prestige groups would continue to draw their membership from 
the upper socio-economic levels, : н ДУЗ 
| In addition, the members of the higher prestige groups have had more 
"connections with their sororities before they actually joined. The members 
ere asked to check off which of the conditions shown in Table 2 existed - 
for them when they were rushed and the same table shows that members of. 
Lc the ten highest prestige groups more frequently than the nine lowest prestige 
- groups knew girls who were already members of their sorority and had 3 
"adult relatives and acquaintances who were members. Only 9 per cent of 


i EAN tae d с ` 3 TW. E 
L2. The membership size used was the average of the fall and spring quarters" membership including - 


__ Pledges. The size of the individual sororities are not reported in order to protect their identity. — —* 
s he relation between group prestige and size of membership is probably not general. When ` 
"exclusiyeness is valued by an organization a curvilinear or other type of relation would probably exist. 
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: TABLE Ao 


Prestige Knew Adult "m Friends I. 
Relative Acquaintances j. IND ym. 
of Some of decided i 
Sorority Members TR кН to Join WU Gave, 
5 Member Members E Eae ! 
= н % % ора ыер we 96 
> " " x 
_ Upper ten 82 227,0 25 Т 2028 597 
s Xs. * r * * 5 t. 
“Lower nine О 8 3 2590 8 MER 
Total 1 8-5 17 ^ ^19 ые 13 


'* Differences between upper and lower prestige sororities significant at or beyond 5 рег cont eiie 
Ж confidence. 


- the former groups had no.connections whatsocver, while 22 per cent of | 
latter groups had none (p—05). Pa. 
А - — An analysis of the data (not presented here) of the hus schools w 
x the girls attended suggestsithat the more frequent connections of the ho 
_ Prestige members is correlated with the more homogeneous high s hool 
p representation within their sororities. For example, as many as 39 per ent 
- of the members of the higher prestige groups attended one of three” 
{ high schools i in the Twin Cities, while only 19 per cent of the nine 
ME prestige groups came from the same three high schools. The members о) 
охе Prestige groups are more pivots in their high school representa і 


ROUP AE AND BACKGROUND. FACTORS OF. THE MEMBERSHIP - 


= Withincrcasing prestige of the groups is associated higher socio-econoi 
: Баду backgrounds of the membership. Using the Minnesota Occupati 
‘Scale, rho between group prestige and the average scale value of the fathe 
occupation is ‘37. Although only 65 per cent of the entire sample repo 
‘their annual family income, the correlation of -71 (9. may be taken as a fat ; 
approximation to the relationship between group prestige and economic — 
Status of the membership. It should be emphasized that the lowest average 
pond income reported ‘by any sorority is at least $5600 a year. The 
ighest average income is at least $8100. The. distribution of mean incom 
of these groups, therefore, does not extend to the lower limits of the popul 
on at large. 
The membership of the upper 10 sororities also report their parents to” 
‘have more education (p<:05). Sixty-eight per cent of the fathers and 61 per 
cent of the mothers of the Bees groupo have at least s some ac collega, educatior D. 
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~The corresponding figures for the lower 9 sororities are 54 per cent and 

__ 49 per cent. - 

In summary of the foregoing results the higher prestige sororities in 
comparison with the lower groups are larger in membership with a higher 
proportion of town girls, longer established, composed of members who 
were more likely to have had prior connections with their sorority, and 
come from families of higher socio-economic status. These differences 
accompanying prestige will reduce the certainty with which conclusions 
can be drawn from the results which follow. Unlike experimentally created 
groups, the composition of the various sororities is systematically different 
and the status of these specific groups is associated with the status of the 
members in the larger society. 


"THE REPORTED MEANINGS OF PRESTIGE 

Turning now to the interpretation of the term "prestige" as used by the 
subjects of this study, Table 3 presents the relative frequency of types of 
meanings freely given to the question, Some sororities are said to have high 
prestige and some are said to have low prestige. What do people have in 
mind when they use the word prestige?" The answers were coded with an 
overall inter-coder agreement on a response by response basis of 68 per cent 
using 50 questionnaires. In addition to the percentages for the total sample 
‘the results for members of the upper, middle and lower prestige sororities 
are presented. The particular divisions were made on the:basis of inspection 
of distances between prestige scores. The distances between the 7th and 8th 
and between the 12th and 13th sororities were conveniently large. 

The results show that the term prestige has several different meanings 
although all of the meanings carry some implication of "higher", “better”, 
“larger”, etc., with reference to some desirable characteristic. 

The criteria used to judge a sorority’s prestige refer either to the achieve- 
ment or reputation of the sorority as a whole or to the attributes of members 
themselves. The most frequently mentioned meaning has local reference, the 
activity of the group in the university community. The second most frequent 
meaning is based simply upon the general reputation of the group. In this 
category were included such responses as "it is well known", “it has a high 
reputation". | 

These two meanings are closely connected and their high frequency of 
occurrence lends support to the initial definition of group prestige as "social 
visibility" and "superiority". However, many references are made to the 
composition of the group as well as to the organization as a whole. Probably 
in social organizations such as these the composition of and the actions o£ 
the group qua group are inseparable in the perceptual fields of the members 
of the community. The readers may inspect Table 3 for other meanings, ' 

The reported meanings of prestige differ between the members of the 


high and low prestige groups. The higher prestige groups more frequently 
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report attributes which refer to the intrinsic quality of the members or to the 
achievement of the group. The lowest prestige groups are more inclined 
to mention extrinsic properties such as wealth, social status and size of the 
group. It seems evident that the members of the upper groups perceive their 
groups’ prestige somewhat differently than those of the lower groups. 


TABLE 3 REPORTED MEANINGS OF PRESTIGE 
7 High 5 Middle 7 Low Total + 
Type of Meaning Sororities Sororities Sororities (N=755) 
(N=348) — (N=228) (N=179) =755 
% % % % 
I. Active in campus affairs 39 30 26 34% 
2. General reputation; visibility 2 36 33 33 
3. High scholarship 17 14 `8 14* 
4. Members are campus leaders 14 12 rs! I4 
5. High standing of national 
sorority 21 9 5 I3* 
6. Wealthy members 6 19 20 Ta 
7. Others regard sorority as having 
prestige II I$ то 12 
8. Personality characteristics of 
members: self-confident, poised 17 8 5 ID 
9. Type of girls pledged; most 
desired girls В 16 8 7 т^ 
то. Large membership 8 7 I$ 9* 
тт. Members’ families of high social 
status 6 8 I4 Sx 
12. Strong campus influence 8 7 10 8 
13. Physical attractiveness of 
members 7 7 8 7 
14. “Nice girls" 7 6 7 77 
Is. Don’t know ` 3 7 7 5 
-16. All others (1o categories) 27 30 35 30 


+ Five cases missing. An 
* Differences between high and low groups significant at or beyond 5 per cent Jevel of confidence. 


Although we are not prepared to back up any explanations of these. 
differences the concept of saliency (4) seems applicable. If we assume (as we 
try to make plausible in a later section of this paper) that the members of the 
lower prestige groups are more socially mobile upward than the members of 

“the upper groups the discrepancy between their present and desired social 
Status is greater. The characteristics which they are striving to attain can be 
easily elicited by this form of measurement (open-end questions) because 
these items are “upper-most” in awareness. The higher status members 
already possess these characteristics and perhaps have become adapted to- 
them (2). 
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2x зл 3 A S m oy 
om the data presented so far it appears that the judgment of a group's 
restige is made upon more than a single criterion. The preceding section 
ay be regarded as one method of identifying those criteria. However, to 
ri acis NL 2. s 
| obtain a more quantifiable method for determining the factors which make 
©: up prestige the members were asked to indicate whether their sorority was 
the first, second, third or last quartile of all the sororities on each of ten 
‘attributes. Some of the attributes were selected on the basis of a pilot study, 
while others were included to test out the possibility of a halo effect. © 
"t. > . . B Я 5, 
_ The score for each dimension was constructed by assigning a weight o 
| one through four to each of the corresponding quartiles checked. The m 


| scores were then correlated with the prestige of the sororities. 


TABLE 4  RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRESTIGE AND ` D. 


SORORITY SELF-RATINGS OF TEN CHARACTERISTICS 


B “th 


eh 3 - Rho 
~ | Attribute _ 2 (N=19) P 

т. Well known on campus *90 <от 

- 2. Having dates :82 «ol 
`3. Variety of girls , *64. ог 

- ^4. Financial standing "59 «ol 
S- Participating in campus activities — :36 n.s. 

6. Having mature girls ; 36 ns. 

7. Nice house е "2I nS. 

8. Co-operation within sorority ^ ^ соз 1.5. 

- 9. High scholarship —'Ог ns. 
10. Having friendly girls —:25 n.s, 


j Table 4 presents these dimensions and their respective rank-difference ~ 
correlations with prestige. It will be observed that only four of the ten — 
attributes are significantly related to prestige, ruling out the existence of an... 
discriminate halo effect. : : = 
` The high correlation of prestige with "well known on campus" is con- 
"sistent with the hypothesis that a necessary condition for having prestige is _ 
"social visibility. It is obvious that unless a group becomes known within its — 
community it cannot even be judged. C UU M 
- — Some students believe that the members of the higher prestige sororities — 
ee are more attractive to the available men and are therefore more successful = 
"in dating. The high correlation of “having dates" and prestige indicates that 
` at least the sororities themselves believe this to be зо; Measured by the sheer 
"quantity reported by the girls themselves, however, dating does not have so 
- high a relation to prestige. Rho between the percentage of girls in each 
тогу “going steady" and prestige is -36, in the same direction but not 
statistically significant. Prestige arid the mean number of dates per month 


the kind of data and status of the male partner needs to be taken into ac 
The Pearsonian correlation between prestige and a measure of satisfz 
with the sorority as providing opportunities for “meeting boys” is °64. 
so far as the satisfaction measure takes into account the quality of the 
and perhaps is more valid than estimated frequency of dates, the latte 
correlation may be a better estimate of the intended relation. The fact that 
"variety of girls" is significantly related to prestige is probably explained 
by the greater numbers in the higher prestige sororities. —- ke 
“Financial standing" is an ambiguous term, since it may refer either to 
the financial condition of the sorority as an organization or to the economic 
status of the members. Whichever meaning is intended, however, the belief 
in financial differences exists. : EN XD 
Of the attributes which are not correlated to a statistically sig nificar t 
degree, only “high scholarship" and “participating in campus activities 
will be discussed. «i ^ 
The absence of a relationship between high scholarship and prestige _ 
= reflects the subjects’ awareness of their sororities’ actual and relative scholar- 
Ship standings, since that information is disseminated periodically. The pro- 
- duct-moment r between the self-rating of sorority scholarship and the mean - 
grade point average over the preceding three-quarters is ‘84. The absence o 3. 
а relationship between prestige and scholarship, however, is in contradictio 
` with the mention of “high scholarship” as a meaning of prestige by 14 
cent of the sample. Bat ae з 
ће not significant correlation of only :36 between prestige and “partici- 
-pating in campus activities” came as a surprise in view of the prevalent beli 
on campus that the larger and more prestigeful sororities are more acti 
~ Moreover, it will be shown in the next section that sheer participation | 
the members in other campus organizations can be negatively related 


XT 


prestige when certain types of measures are used. - 


PRESTIGE AND PARTICIPATION IN CAMPUS. ACTIVITIES Be 
The relation ofa group’s prestige and its members’ participation in oth 
groups seems to be a complicated one. Indeed, at least two hypotheses which .— 
have opposing effects can be reasonably proposed, both conceivably being 
true. Thus, it might be supposed that if the members are highly satisfied wi 
"their group, when the satisfactions are associated with prestige, they 
tend to confine their activities within the group. On the other band, th 
achievement or maintenance of prestige may require а group to induce its 
members to achieve leadership and responsible positions in extraorgani 
“tional activities. Of course, since it is possible for some members to do the 
چ‎ ERR 
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latter with credit accorded to the group as a whole, both types of relations 
could exist. The relation is further complicated in this study by the likelihood 
that the composition of the sororities may be systematically different in 
terms of relevant aptitudes and interests. Although not specifically designed 
to test these hypotheses conclusively, the following analysis of data will help 
us in judging their relative merit. 

Table 5 shows for the top 10 and lower 9 sororities the percent of girls 
including pledges who belong to various types of campus organizations. It 
will be observed that 16 per cent more girls in the lower groups belong to 
organizations in addition to their sorority. Relatively more of the lower 
prestige group members belong to “special interest" and “religious and 
social service" groups, while the sororities are about equally represented on 
“governing boards and councils”. In the discussion section the important 


TABLE 5 PRESTIGE AND TYPES OF ORGANIZED CAMPUS ACTIVITIES IN 
WHICH MEMBERS ENGAGE 


Sororities е ر‎ Governing Religious 
"in Order of 50а) Special Boards and and Social All N 
2 Only Interests "T. Others 
Prestige Councils Service 
% % % % % 
Upper ten 35 38 30 IO 22 488 
* “x * 
Lower nine 19 $2 30 29 18 272 
"Total 30 4B 30 17 20 760 


* Differences between upper and lower groups significant at or beyond $ per cent level of confidence, 


distinction will be drawn between the absolute and proportionate number 
of group members participating. 

The rank-difference correlation between prestige and the mean number 
of organizations belonged to by active members is —-42, not quite significant 
at the 5 per cent level. However, when the same correlation is computed 
for the house and town girls separately the respective correlations are :02 
(a.s.) and —-55. The results are similar when the number of hours spent 
weekly in these activities is used instead of number of organizations. For the 
house and town girls combined the correlation is —:47, for house girls 
“17 (n.s.) and for town girls —-6r. Thus, the higher the prestige of the grou 
the less do the town members participate in other organized activities s 
campus, but this relationship does not hold for house members. 

The average amount of time spent in the sororities’ organizational activities | 
bears no significant relation to prestige. But when the average ratio within - 

^ each sorority of time spent in the sorority activities to total time spent in all 
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activities is correlated against prestige, the rank-difference coefficient is +47 

for all active members. For house and town members respectively it is —-25 
(n.s.) and -53. The town members of the higher prestige groups therefore 
devote a larger proportion of their total time to organizational activities, in 
general, within the sorority. This result is due primarily to the spending of а 
less time in outside activities. Unfortunately we have no measure of the — 
distribution of time spent in informal activities. 

In order to explain the fact that the negative relation between prestige 
and participation in outside activities holds for town and not at all for house 
girls, the hypothesis might be entertained that the house girls are uniformly 
satisfied in some respects regardless of their sororities’ prestige while the 
town girls’ satisfactions vary with the prestige of their sororities. In the next 
section evidence bearing upon this hypothesis will be presented. 


GROUP PRESTIGE AND SATISFACTIONS FROM MEMBERSHIP 


To determine whether the members of the various groups derived differ- ( 
ential amounts and kinds of satisfactions from their membership, the girls 
were asked to indicate their satisfaction with each of eight “things that girls 
might want from their sorority”. This list contained activities or goals most 
of which were based upon a pilot study of what sorority members desired 
from their membership. The rating possibilities were "very satisfied”, — 
“satisfied”, “not satisfied. $ 

Table 6 shows the percentages of house and town girls checking “very 
satisfied" for the upper ten and lower nine sororities separately. It will be 
observed that the members of the upper то sororities are more highly satis- 
fied. This difference seems to be greater between the town girls, however, 
than between the house girls. 

Apart from the expected higher satisfactions from “belonging to a group 
which is well known", the differences which favor the higher prestige ~ 
sororities, either town girls only or both house and town girls, may be 
grouped into the “social activities—meeting boys" category and the “friend- 
ship—valuable contacts" category. Thus, with respect to the goals which 

‚ are usually regarded as reasons for belonging to sororities, the higher prestige 
- groups seem to derive more satisfaction. 

The lone significant difference favoring the low prestige groups on 

“leadership experience" may perhaps be a function of the higher proportion 
- of officers in those groups which, after all, are smaller in size, but have about 
equal numbers of official positions to the larger groups. 

We now return to the comparison of differences between house and 
town girls which help to explain the findings of the preceding section on 
participation. It will be observed that while there are no significant differ- 
ences in the satisfaction of the house and town girls of the upper то groups 
in “social activities" and "meeting boys" there are significant differences in 
these two categories in the lower 9 groups. Moreover, the house girls of the 
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| PERCENTAGES OF HOUSE AND TOWN GIRLS IN UPPER TEN 
AND LOWER NINE PRESTIGE GROUPS WHO ARE VERY SATISFIED? | 
c. WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SORORITY LIFE 7 " 
^ - ee > 


* 


Difference between 

; > Upper and Lower 
: -Upper Ten Lower Nine! Groups. Significant at 
- Нощѕе 9 Town% Houe% Town % or beyond 5% level -~ 
N=97-106 | N=286-327 N=61-69 N=137-155 House ver Town узш й 
; : House Town  - 


76 7 паа по yes ў 
86 Pt 77 84 78 —- no no 
brie bar 80, O 80 no nod RN 
Y ; i " a 
БОЕ Б SO 58 I SN -no+ . yes id 
! elongingto _ 7 à * S 
well-known Е T 3 
"group. 79.- 8r $ 49 > $0 YS - yes 4 
college 7 65 67 56 44 no ys. v 
7. Leadership 
^ experienc 57 $7.5 69  *. 55 no no 
BOA S Eg treet ; 780 yes yes 


+ The N’s vary because the subjects who did not check one of the three satisfaction categories were 
‘not counted in the computation of that item. А ^ 


~ upper and lower groups are not significantly different. Thus, the data are 
— consistent with the hypothesis that the house girls derive more equally thei: 
Social activity" and "meeting boys" satisfactions from their sororities, while ~ 
the town girls not living in the house are more dependent upon their sorority 
| for those satisfactions. Since belonging to the lower ‘prestige groups fails 
to satisfy their expectations, with respect to social activities, they have to 
seek such satisfactions elsewhere. Tu р 
` For additional evidence that house and town members differ in their 
motivation for membership Table 7 is presented. In a 
their degree of satisfaction the subjects were also aske 
ortant each of the cight goals was to them personally, The table shows the ` 
percent indicating "very important". To the house girls, the sorority as a 
“home on campus" is understandably more important than it is to the town 
xe 7 А ү RE 
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"TABLE 7° PERCENTAGES OF HOUSE AND TOWN GIRLS IN UPPE 
- LOWER EIGHT PRESTIGE GROUPS WHO REGARD AS VERY 
IMPORTANT VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SORORITY LIFE 


E 


1 Upper Ten Lower Eight + f ў 
House % Town %- House % Town 36. Nu. 
N=81-86 f N=226-236 N=45-49 N=107— 


1. Social activities 40 48 35 is. 
2. Learning to get along with others 94. * KA 8o 
3. Home on campus TTS 46 72 p 
4. Meeting boys 26 20 To fy 

_ 5. Belonging to well-known group 20 25 4 

` 6. Valuable contacts. after college 45 43 до 
7. Leadership experience 53 46. 7I x 
8. Friendship with girls у; 20-488 


z : 
1 The pre-test sorority is not used because their instructions called for rank ordering this questio 
ite X The N's vary because some subjects rank ordered the items and all but their first response 
- discarded. ээ 6 > 


* Differences between house and town significant at or beyond the 5 per cent level of confidence. - 


Ы. x ` ^ & 2 хз di 
girls. To the town girls in the lower prestige groups, social activities ax 
‘more important than to the house girls. EM 


“PRESTIGE AND ATTRACTION TO THE GROUP | „А SPE 
` The process of joining a group is probably determined by i 
“sets of factors: the individual's desires and the probability of her acceptance 
| as a member. In sorority groups the process of gaining membership is very 
xplicit and formalized. Prospective candidates for membership usually 
- consider several groups before deciding upon a particular sorority and 
М they receive various cues as to their prospects of being accepted by the 
ororities (6). ; к Ree 
It might be supposed that there isa scarcity of high prestige soror 
- relative to the demand for them and as a consequence many girls will join _ 
- groups lower in prestige than. would be preferred. To ascertain whether the | 
“members of the lower prestige groups were not satisfied with their roup's 
prestige the following question was asked: “Suppose that your soro 
was not on this campus and you wete pledging a sorority all over ag 
“Which of the other sororities would you most like to pledge?" ЖЫЙ >: 
` The results in Table 8 present the number of times cach sorority was. 
~ chosen and the mean prestige rank of the sororities chosen by the members 
within each sorority. Rho between prestige and the number of times chosen 
“is 95 and prestige and mean prestige of sororities correlates ‘90. Thus, the — 
prestige and popularity of the sorority are related and the “aspiration” of 
the members of a given group corresponds to their present standing. 
` It will be noticed that except for some of the top groups, all members 
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TABLE 8 PRESTIGE WITH NUMBER OF TIMES CHOSEN AS SUBSTITUTE 
SORORITY AND MEAN PRESTIGE RANK OF SORORITIES CHOSEN 


I 2 3 4 Tug 


No. of Mean 
Sororities Times Prestige 
in Order of Chosen as Rani: Rank of Rat 
Prestige Substitute © ш Sororities m 
Sorority x Chosen 
I 49 6 3:26 2 
2 68 3 357 4 
3 77 2 3'14 I 
4 59 4 4:97 7 
5 88 I 5'59 8 
6 40 7 441 5 
7 5I 5 3°35 3 
8 22 IO'$ 4°52 6 
9'5 33 8 612 9 
9*5 19 12 9:43 15 
II 22 10°$ 6:73 10 
I2 27 9 784 I2 
13 I2 13 9:42 - 14 
14 9 14 704 II 
I$ 8 I$ — — 
16 3 16 9°59 16 
17 2 17'5 10:00 17 
18 2 I7'$ 8:07 I3 
19 I 19:5 IO'I4 18 
20 I 19:5 IIIS I9 
N= 593 f 
Rho between columns Rho between columns 
I and 3 = "95 т and 5=-90 


+ N is less than 760 because some girls did not choose a substitute sorority. ` 


choose into groups with prestige above their own; no group averages lower 
than the 11th rank. However, the questions remains, why weren’t the top 
prestige groups chosen by all groups? From some of the comments on the 
questionnaires, from informal observations and interviews we believe the 
reasons to be: r. in addition to the force to locomote upward there is a force 
to locomote into groups composed of people of like status and qualities: 
2. the girls have established friendships across sororities but have limited 
them to sororities of not too dissimilar prestige position. These friendships 
are sources of attraction to those groups. 


PRESTIGE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY OF GROUP MEMBERS 


* While this study has focused upon variables related to the prestige order- 
ing of sororities, it should be remembered that the differences in prestige 
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are relative and that most probably in the eyes of the members of even the 
lowest prestige groups it is a source of prestige just to belong to a sorority. 
It scems plausible to make the further assumption that the members of the 
lower groups are more socially mobile upward than the members of the 
higher prestige groups, in the sense that the latter have attained high status 
in society-at-large while the former may be seeking higher status than they 
possess. If this assumption is'correct it should be expected that high prestige 
group members would regard their sorority membership in a matter-of-fact i 
manner while the lower prestige groups would be “excited” and therefore 
more inclined to inform others of their membership. Unless they were 
ashamed of their membership there would be only weak restraints against 
communicating such information to outsiders. 


TABLE 9 “WHEN YOU ARE WITH OUTSIDERS, HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT 
LETTING THEM KNOW THAT YOU ARE A MEMBER OF YOUR 


SORORITY?” 

Upper Ten Lower Nine 

Sororities Sororities 

N % N % 
1. The first opportunity I get I let them know 34 7:0 40 14:7 
2. I usually will let them know 2 3188 $8 1 23 
3. It doesn’t enter my mind, one way or the other 236 484 133 48:9 
4. I don't try to hide it but I don’t volunteer it — 121 24:8 39 143 
5. I try to hide it o oo o оо 
Мо response 5 1:0 2 0'7 
Total 488 1000 272 999 


Chi-squared=20'06, for 3 d.f, p=<-o1 


To test this hypothesis the subjects were asked to check one of five points 
onascale of their readiness to inform outsiders of their sorority membership. 
The rank-difference correlation between the mean scale value for each - 
sorority and its prestige is in the expected direction (rho=-70). Table 9 
presents the results for the upper то and lower 9 groups and shows that the 
differences between high and low prestige groups in the categories of com- 
municating the information are primarily in volunteering the information 
early in conversation. Perhaps this reflects the lower prestige group members 
greater reliance upon their sorority membership to validate their claims to 
high social status. 


PRESTIGE AND RELATIONS WITH OTHER GROUPS 

It is usual for sororities and fraternities to engage in social activities 
together. It was conjectured that the question of which sororities participate 
with which fraternities would be decided, in part, upon the degree to which 
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the groups are similar in prestige. To determine the extent to which this 
Kind of pairing-off took place, the girls were asked: With which fraternities 
‘does your sorority as a group do things together?” 

—— Not having prestige ratings for fraternities it was assumed that the mem- 
bership size of the fraternity would be an approximate index of its prestige. 
A rank-difference correlation between sorority prestige and the mean size 
of the fraternities mentioned by so per cent or more of the members was 
"computed. This correlation is -53. Although a fraternity and sorority may 

Moose one another on the basis of similarity in number of members, it 
nevertheless is probable that the prestige of the groups affects their mutual 
ороно. 


Ram. == 


DISCUSSION 


; ciat 
To discuss the results of this study it is necessary to go beyond the. 


ЗЕЕ 
Xu the situation which these groups are in and to "read" the data in the context 
- ОЕ such an analysis. * 

‘First of all, the competition which exists among these groups gives 
т^ emphasis to the function of group prestige. Sororities compete for “desir 
{ ` able" members. In order to achieve its various purposes a sorority requires a 
“minimum number of members. Since college groups are certain to lose . 
_ “members, recruiting is a regular and important organizational activity. 
T. In some ways the process of recruitment is similar to the economic 
- — process of selling. Where competition exists, the first has to differentiate its _ 
~ product from others to make it more attractive to prospective buyers. An 


important difference between this process and sorority rushing is that the 
М? 


E 


“firm is often not concerned as to who buys their products, whereas many 
‘sororities are highly selective. Another difference is that a pledge is ex- 
"changing her membership for the privilege of belonging to the group while 


‘the buyer only exchanges his money. 
~ Without tracing the detailed steps of this mutual process of selection it is 
evident that the sororities which hold out the most promise to potential 
members attract more of them and are able to pledge the more “desirable” 
ones. Since the supply of rushees is limited, the higher prestige groups will 
have more members. This analysis and the supporting data point very 
"strongly to the conclusion that the prestige of a group depends upon both 
cS composition of the group and other characteristics which may or may 
“not depend upon composition. Р Е 
- — Itshould be emphasized that prestige as a source of. attraction to the group 
oes not generally operate apart from the existing friendship relationships of - 
the girls. Only a small percentage of the members as rushees had no friends 
among the members of their chosen sorority. The level of prestige of the 
- friends that one has will determine in part the choice of sorority and con- . ~ 
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lected data and make some conjectures about the important features of — - 
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—— rU = 
versely the desirability ofa girl as a member by a sorority will be det mined 
in part by their evaluation of her associates. However, the data concerned 
“with the substitute sorority indicates the existence of some desire to belon 
to higher prestige groups, but it is not clear whether this desire is a function 
of the perception that the substitute sororities are more attractive becaus ri 
- of the prestige or for reasons other than just prestige. Dose Pu : 
The contradiction between the prevailing belief that the activity of a — 
— sorority in the college community is a criterion of prestige, and the evidence” 
of this study that the relationship between prestige and member participation 
` in some respects is negative, deserves discussion. One might begin with the — 
assumption that the enhancement of a group's prestige through participation 
in the community will depend only upon participations which are visible” 
— and prestigeful. These participations can take the form either of participation — 
` Of the group qiia group, or of their members as representatives. We wi 
- discuss only the participation of the representatives. Of the many types of 
_ activities that are engaged in, belonging to “governing boards and councils" - 
“carries perhaps the most visible prestige. Our data showed that this is the 
only type.of activity in which the proportion of the members of higher 
- prestige groups participating was not lower than the proportion of the low: 
` prestige groups. We arrive at the distinction between the absolute and prc 
| portionate members of the group. It is obvious that though the proportion: 
~ of high and low prestige group members participating in the visible and’ 
- important activities are equal, the higher prestige groups by virtue of larger - 
| memberships have many more members participating. Thus, size alone is \ 
-an advantage which is at the same time self-perpetuating. This phenomenon _ 
ds an interesting illustration of how an organization's reputation may Беш 
established on the basis of its representatives’ position in the more inclusive 
community. ; 


= SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


г. Among the sororities in this study. there is a high degree of con 
“sistency in the ordering of the sororities along the dimension of ‘group 
` prestige. , WE: - ts 
2, The prestige ofa group has been found to be related to such objective S 

by 
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prestige, the data indicate no difference in the percent of members of high 
and low prestige groups taking part in visible and important activities on. 
the campus. This apparent contradiction is explained by the fact that 
although there is no difference in the proportion of such participators, the 
absolute number of participators in the high prestige groups is much higher 
because they have more members. 

5. In general, the members of the higher prestige groups are more satis- 
fied with their membership. The ability of their organizations to provide 
satisfactory social activities and opportunities to meet boys is greater. Their 
friendships are more satisfying. This result must be rcfined to hold primarily 
for the town members who do not live in these sororities. It is suggested that 
the motivation of the house members for belonging to the sorority and their 
geographical closeness to other campus activities leaves them less affected 
by the lower prestige of their groups. 'The house members use the sorority 
as a. place to live while the town members expect the sorority to provide 
social satisfactions. _ 

6. The finding that the town members of the lower prestige groups are 
less satisfied is used to help explain their greater participation in other 
activities and groups on campus. 

7. There is evidence that if their own sorority were not on campus the 
members of most of the sororities would prefer to belong to sororities 
higher in prestige than their own. The level of prestige of the sororities 
selected, however, corresponds to the level of their present sorority. At 
least three factors may be operating here: (a) a desire to improve one’s 
position, which would account for the upwardness of the choice, (b) the 
force on a person to associate with others of similar status and background 
and (c) the actual social relationships which one has. 

8. It appears that being a member of a group that has little prestige with 
reference to the system of sororities on campus does not imply a low valua- 
tion being placed upon membership in a sorority. An interesting hypothesis 
regarding commiunications identifying a member with his group emerged. 
Persons who join the less attractive of a set of groups they regard as having 
prestige, will tend to be socially mobile. They will tend to communicate 
the fact of their membership to outsiders more than the members of the high 
prestige groups who presumably are satisfied and secure in their present status, 


` 
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A NOTE ON LABOUR TURNOVER IN AN IRON | 
AND STEEL WORKS E. 


J. M. M. HILL 


INTRODUCTION 


А new approach to the study of labour turnover has been developed 
| ina recent series of papers," whereby it is considered as part ofa continuous 
_ social process, rather than as a series of leavings. Statistically, the approach _ 
—— — has been facilitated by the discovery, in two firms, of survival distributions 
which conform closely to a general hyperbolic function, having the same __ 
basic formula but with different values. Although there is evidence of similar 
distributions arising in a number of industrial institutions, the phenomenon ___ 
| has not so far been recorded and published, using the same conventions, fo Se 
any other organization. Some evidence has arisen, however, in a study 
industrial accidents at present being carried out by the Operational Research 
Section of the British Iron and Steel Research Association in collaboration 
with the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. As in the case of labour turno 
_ accidents are being studied not so much as isolated events in themselves, 
as instances in the careers of individuals which may perhaps be regarded as 
symptoms of the continuous process of social and ‘Occupation: y djustmen 
characteristic of the interaction between the organization and its entrants. 
Initially, for the purpose of the study, the entrants. starting work in Park 
Gate during the year 1947 (831 in all) have been followed up and thei 
careers recorded in detail. The labour turnover process discovered exhibits 
the same basic pattern as in the other two published cases but with variatio 
- in values. In this note the form of this labour turnover process will be 
described together with a brief consideration of the main difference fom. j 
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1. These have appeared in Human Relations, Vol. Ш, No. 4; Vol. IV, No. 3 and No. 4; Vol. MV 

- No, rand No. 4. y re iy Шо, 

— 2. It should be noted that both accidents and labour turnover share with sickness and аЬзепїсёїзлї | 
= the effect of producing withdrawal from work. This relationship is being considered as part of. ‘the 
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the processes discovered in the other cases, especially the Glacier Metal 
Company. 
TOTAL FACTORY COMPARISON 

The Park Gate Iron and Steel Company employs upwards of 3,500 
people. It was established in 1823 and registered in 1864. It is situated at 
Rotherham near Sheffield, in a traditional stecl-making area, and draws its 
employees from the near neighbourhood. Both from the fact of its old 
individual establishment and from its industrial environment, one would 
expect it to have developed a fairly stable culture, appropriate to the tradi- 
tions and skills involved. Under these conditions those entrants who did not 
fit in with the culture might be expected both to discern the fact for them- 

selves, and also to be discerned, more quickly than at Glacier, comparatively 
a newer concern in a more recently developed area. At the same time know- 
ledge of the ways of Iron and Steel works in general being widespread in 

- the Sheffield district, there are: likely to be fewer "experimental" entrants 
with a consequently greater proportion of intended stayers. We should 
therefore expect that the first few wecks of service at Park Gate would be 
characterized by a large number of leavers but that subsequently the process 
would settle down more rapidly than at Glacier. 

The distribution of the lengths of service of 1947 entrants to Park Gate 
is shown in Table I and plotted in Figure I. On the diagram, the fitted curve 
for the Glacier Metal Company in respect of the 1942-1945 3 entrants has 
been drawn in for comparison; the figures have already been published. 


THE PARK GATE IRON AND STEEL CO,, LTD. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTHS OF SERVICE OF 1947 ENTRANTS 
Logte of ae Numbers Percentage 
Pme (Weeks) Period 190109 s Leaving 
0- 25 I 291 35'0 
26- SI 2 77 92 
52- 77 3 46 56 
78-103 bI SCA 4 46 $'6 
104—120 e NS 33 4:0 
130-155 AE a 15 r8 
156-181 7 16 I9 
182-207 е 68 18 22 
Over 207 Over 8 289 34:8 


Total Entrants: 831 


- For comparison with Glacier, the data already published has been used although this concerns 
< ds group UE The reason for this is that the Park Gate data has been collected more ERE. 
and thus 1947 Glacier entrants cannot be followed up for as long. Such changes as did occur in the 
Glacier process over time are described in Human Relations, Vol. IV, No. 3, and Vol. V, No, 4, and 
were not of an order to invalidate the comparison being made. ? 


4. Human Relations, Vol. III, No. 4. 
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FIG I 
THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL СО. LTD. 
LENGTHS OF SERVICE OF 1947 ENTRANTS 
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It can be scen that in comparison with the Glacier figures the first point 
‘on the Park Gate curve is slightly higher, although all subsequent points 
lie below those of Glacier. In other words, in comparison with Glacier the 
induction crisis period is slightly more severe but there is a considerably 
shorter period of differential transit with a high proportion of entrants 
becoming quasi-permanent employees. The difference is brought out even ; 
more sharply if the two distributions аге plotted cumulatively as in Fig. II. 
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THE. “GLACIER METAL CO,LTD. 
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_ The expectation of a sharper induction crisis at Park Gate is confirme 
| by considering a detailed breakdown of the first twenty-six weeks of servi 
The results are shown in the histograms in Fig. III. It can be seen that 
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whereas the mode in the Glacier distribution occurs in approximately the 
third week of service, the distribution then declining slowly, the higher 
mode. on the Park Gate data occurs in the first week of service, and the 
decline thereafter is steeper. , 

The results thus tend to confirm the suggestion that institutional differ- 
ences, arising perhaps for the reasons suggested, have resulted in a “smoother” 
induction mechanism, whereby entrants are enabled more rapidly to decide 
whether ог not Park Gate is thé factory for them, and if not, to leave; a 
reciprocal process taking place in the engaging company. # 

A comparison may also be noted with the survival data published for 
СХ) Factory 5 where the induction crisis period was short, but the quasi- 
permanent remainder small, 68 per cent of entrants leaving in their first half- 
year of service and 21 per cent in their first week. This shows differences 
from both Glacier and Park Gate. In spite of its old establishment, X? 
Factory employs largely unskilled female labour, requiring little training, 
for work which entrants are expected to start immediately after engagement. 
Its processes are comparatively simple and tolerances large. The work is 
partly seasonal and at certain times of the year large numbers of workers 
are required at short notice for short periods, almost anyone who applies 
for a job being taken on. Hence it offers to most-entrants little prospect of a 
career; and to many, little security of employment either. Its social boundary 
is thus both weak and fluctuating. In all this it differs from Park Gate where 


the labour force is predominantly male, much of the work is skilled, and 


all of it steady, offering both security of job and opportunity for advance- 
ment. Again, unlike Park Gate, “Х” Factory is part of an industry having no 
traditional area of operation and hence no traditional labour force to draw 
on. Moreover, it is situated in a part of London where considerable оррог- 
tunities exist for alternative employment. As а result of all these factors the 
proportion of “experimental” entrants is likely to be larger and the propor- 
tion of intended stayers smaller than at Park Gate. Consequently the induc- 
tion crisis period is both shorter and more severe, a much higher proportion 
ofentrants becoming casualties from the initial interaction than at Park Gate, 
and a much smaller proportion quasi-permanént employees. : 


"DIFFERENCES IN SUB-INSTITUTIONAL TURNOVER NU 
The opportunities for internal turnover differ between Park Gate and 
Glacier. At Glacier all vacancies are advertised internally and interdepart- 
mental movement thus to some extent encouraged. At Park Gate, on the 
other hand, under certain Trade Union regulations newcomers to a 
department, from whatever source, may go to the bottom of the promotion 
ladder of that department. Consequently there are fewer interdepartmental 


5. Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
б. These are discussed in Human Relations, Vol. III, No. 4. 
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FIG IV THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY, LTD. 
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lead one to expect greater heterogeneity of sub-institutional processes to be 
exhibited at Park Gate than at Glacier. à 

In Figures IV and V the numbers of entrants to the major departments 
of both organizations are shown together with the numbers of 4-year 
— survivors, and with leavers in each case classified according to whether they 


FIG x THE GLACIER METAL CO. LTD. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENTRY >: 1942-5 ENTRANTS 
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leave internally, that is to go to another department, or externally to go 
outside the firm. As can be seen, at Park Gate only 17 per cent of departmental 
leavings are internal; for the five major departments of Glacier for which 
| comparable information is available the figure is 29 per cent. 

» The expectation of greater sub-institutional heterogeneity at Park Gate 
"is difficult to confirm satisfactorily owing to the different departmental 
"structures and functions and the inadequacy of comparative data. In any 
case, without further evidence we would not ascribe differences in this 
respect solely to differences in the opportunities for internal transfers. The 
"most that can be said therefore at this stage is that such data as we have is 
- — pot inconsistent with the supposition. 


| SUMMARY 

| The labour turnover process at the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 

` has been described and contrasted with two other published cases. Labour 
turnover is considered as the resultant of an interaction process between an 

~ organization and its entrants and the differences found have been related to 


transfers, and regional boundaries are to that extent stronger. This would 


ضور 


PORE ; TEE 
“differences, firstly с of the labo ٤ 
` "drawn, and secondly in the functional an istics 
employing organizations. Data on interdepartmental turnover have bee 
given and compared with such similar data as are available for the Gla 
- Metal Company. Differences shown have been related to differences bel 
‘the two firms, in attitudes to, and opportunities for, internal transfer. 


; BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE E 
— A biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Huma 
` Relations, 1950, Vol. Ш, No. 4. Subsequently he re aained as 
- member at The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations until Aug 
- 1951, when he joined the Operational Research Section of the 
Iron and Steel Research Association. dro 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. (The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study.) 
Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. New York, Columbia University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. pp. 649. 


For many years references have been made to the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
and now at last we are presented with the findings of this massive inquiry. The basis of 
the work is an analysis of the effectiveness of different techniques for preventing delin- 

` quency antongst young people. Two main examples of “potential delinquents” were 
selected and one group was aided by psychological counselling whereas the other was 
left alone save that cases of delinquency within it were recorded. It was thus hoped it. 
would be possible to make a faithful objective assessment of the efficacy of various 
psychological means of reducing delinquency. 

Unfortunately, the promise of this interesting scheme, initiated by one of the most 
remarkable figures of American social and medical sciences, the latë Richard Cabot of 
Harvard, is not fulfilled in the present volume. It is extremely lengthy, there is a great 
deal of repetition, and despite the fact that the counselling appears to have had a certain — 
{beneficial effect, the whole presentation is too blurred for any accurate conclusions to be 
drawn. Clearly, a great deal of the success or failure of any particular part of the scheme 
depended less on the theoretical and technical application of particular methods than on 
the personality and human sympathies of the individuals concerned. The most perhaps 
that emerges is that almost everyone is helped by kindly and sympathetic understanding, 
but it is to be questioned whether we need a ten-year research project, a six-hundred-page. 
book, and the expenditure of tens of thousands of dollars to inform us of this fact. 

Nevertheless, details of methodology and the careful analysis of case histories will 
be of interest to many research workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


Roads to Agreement. Stuart Chase. London, Phoenix House, 1952. pp. xiii & 250. 


In this book the author examines a number of methods which have been used for 
resolving social conflicts, deducing from them a set of general principles. The techniques 
recounted are concerned mainly with small groups and industrial relations. They include 
citations of anecdotal evidence, opinions and scientific investigations. All are interesting 
and some are new to this reviewer. The conclusions drawn are that conflict is reduced by 
democratic participation which releases the energy of small groups, by having clear com- ~ 
munication channels with discussion of facts first, and by improving individual adjust- 
ment. Social scientists would agree that these are broadly true, but it may be suggested 
that democracy only works within certain cultures and that certain communications are 
better left unsaid. Too little is made of the factor of individual adjustment and no mention 
is made of the Authoritarian Personality studies or of the Mental Health movement. 
Other notable omissions are research on attitude changing, and on the structural deter- | 
minants of conflict within and between groups—where the work of the Tavistock 
Institute is important. On many of these questions there is a POE пошу гаш 
data—only dwarfed by the enormity of qu ignorance: much of this material has been 
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iewed by Klincberg.1 W. may be true that full use is not made of what — : 
known, nevertheless the greater need is for painstaking research. ie 

“The book is enthusiastic and well meaning, but it gives only a superficial journalistic 


ough damaging the reputation of Social Science may exceed the good у» 
“done by preaching little sermons based оп the early results of that science. Lastly itshould 0 - 
" be commented that the writer’s ill-concealed attitude toward Russia is scarcely in keeping — 

with the rest of his message. : Є са ; 
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Michael Argyle. 
У = 


- Solitude and Privacy: A study of social isolation, its causes and therapy. Paul Halmos. London, ~ 
LL —. Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. pp. 168. | 


E ` 
__ Dr. Halmos has written a valuable, stimulating, and erudite book on half a problem. 
le has analysed with great care—if with occasional tortuousnéss—the growth of an 
cology of solitude, and in an interesting experimental study has related the need for 
privacy in individuals to various clinically defined neurotic characteristics. By so doing, 
т. Halmos has contributed something of value to one of the major problems of today. 
1€ fact that civilization, as we know it, implies the breaking down of the traditional | 
links binding men together, is one which has been before the eyes of social scientists - 
| since Le Play first published his studies, and more recently the work of many psychiatrists 
ias shown a close correlation between emotional illness and shattered human relation- 
ps. The present writers work is à valuable synthesis of much that has been done in _ 
olated fields and deserves the serious attention of all students of social pathology. 
Nevertheless, it becomes particularly apparent in the last chapters, in which he recom- | 
ends therapeutic measures, that Dr. Halmos has failed to grasp all sides of the situation. 
— What he has omitted is the positive aspect of isolation. It is true that in more primitive - 
ocieties enormous emotional support is derived from clearly defined interpersonal 
"relationships supported by all the paraphernalia of ritual and taboo. But the very strength .— 
“of these bonds, which give so much certainty to human behaviour, deprives the individual 2 
M of his freedom. So far as one can see, the progress of mankind is marked by a progressive — 
~ breakdown of these traditional and unquestionably accepted sanctions and their replace- _ 
~~ ment by human associations based more eclectically upon affection and mutual interest. 
| These associations no doubt are more uncertain, perhaps less frequent than those existing — Y 
primitive society, but where they do occur, they provide a greater scope forsocialand . ~ 
chological mobility and for emotional security, which is all the more potent since it < 
ed upon affection rather than precedent: The difference between these two forms of 
relationship can be noted їп а more general sense when we compare town and country 
ife. The villager is bound by innumerable bonds of material dependence to practically _ 
— суегу other member of his small community. There will be many people he does not 
e, and many obligations which he fulfils, less from a sense of duty than because itis — _ 
‘expected of him. He will also derive a considerable amount of emotional security from _ 
the fact that he knows how people will behave towards him, even if he knows they will 
behave badly. In town life, however (and here, of course, one speaks in generalities to 
which there are many exceptions), human relations are based much less on geographical 
“propinquity than on choice. In every town there are many communities of like-minded 
persons whose contact is all the more fruitful for being based on a willing reciprocity, | 
Certainly, there are also many people who have lost the primitive, without gaining the 
ecialized modern type of emotional security, and it is no doubt with people of this sort 
uu Dr. Halmos has had mostly to deal. But one gets the impression that he is too inclined __ 
“to regard isolation, or withdrawal (because often associated with neurotic symptoms), as _ 
an absolute evil, rather than as a by-product of social change towards more conscious and _ 
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co-operative community living. But this is less a criticism of Dr. Halmos’ aeuo 
— his emphases. The reader will find much that is wise and stimulating, and if at times thi 
stimulation is towards disagreément, the purposes of this book will be more complet 
fulfilled than by unequivocal praise. ; м 
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. A. С. T.W. Curie ЖЕ 
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` | Alcohol, Culture and Society. Clarence H. Patrick. Durham, М.С. Duke University Press ! 
a 1952. pp. 176 & xv. g үә it ss 

? The author of this book is professor of sociology at Wake Forest College, and 

- —— — daims that he has presented familiar facts about the consumption of intoxicating bever: 
ages in an unfamiliar context, By this he means that he regards the drinking of ak 

as a culture phenomenon. How modest or immodest drinking is regarded depends € 

~ what your society and its mores will permit you to do. Hence the rarity of drunkenness 

among Jews and the differential ratio among men and women in most societies. 

BE It is a sane, unfanatical little book written for the layman. It is perhaps also rather too 

ў parran and uninteresting in treatment of a vastly intriguitig problem. For the sake o! 

Е: his thesis, Professor Patrick makes too little of individual dispositions and of the differ 

ences which, as he will admit, make only a certain proportion of human beings in a given 

culture succumb to pathological addiction. The findings of depth psychology and 

psychiatry are not given their due place, even though one cannot quarrel with his mait 

thesis that drinking is in the last E a social phenomenon, hedged about with taboo: 


and sanctions. : : : 
The argument builds up by quotation from a number of authorities towards 
conclusion’ that alcohol consumption, broadly, impairs the efficiency and health 
societies as well as of individuals. The author finally examines some of the problems ~ 
of social control: licensing, prohibition, and state monopoly which have been tried. He 
wisely concludes that since alcohol fills a social need, no good will come of reforms until A 
acceptable substitutes for its release and escapist functions can be putin its place in the 
culture pattern. He outlines a programme of educative as well as legislative action to pu 
z in the place of the ill-fated r8th Amendment in the U.S.A. whose drinking mores ari 
` naturally the main focus of his interest: There is a very full sociological and specialist 
_ bibliography which enhances the value of the book for the student. me. 
ш is a useful, unpretentious volume which will be of assistance to the saner and 
^ - more gradualist among temperance advocates, and as an introduction to the problem 
_ чо any serious reader. 3 ^ 
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` Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan. Alice Joseph and Veronica Murray. Cambri 
~*~ Ума, Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. рр! 


pir - Dr. Alice Joseph and Dr. Veronica Murray have carried out with admirable efficien ; 
` a difficult and, in some ways, an alarming task. Their work “has been planned experi | 
- mentally as a deliberate attempt to find out how much information concerning person- 
‘ality structure in a cultural group can be obtained by a relatively short, standardized 
` method in cases where there is not enough time for detailed personal and individ 

studies or systematic research on social and cultural backgrounds”. The research was 1 


character, and although we now have techniques enabling us to isolate specific feature 
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of personality development, we are still very far from being able to plot the precise 
interaction of social and psychological factors or reach any real conclusion in these 
tatters. Still less are we able either to account for or to contain in our theoretical presen- 
tation the vivid facts of personal idiosyncrasy. Anyone who has lived sufficiently long 
with people of an alien culture will realize how invalid can be generalities based either 
on sociological or psychological analysis, Nevertheless, the work of Dicks, Kardiner, 
and many others has enabled us to isolate certain concepts which, if not providing the 
answer to the basic problems, have at least helped us to ask further and more searching 
questions. It should be emphasized, however, that what progress we have made has, in 
practically every case, been based upon most intensive and protracted field work. The 
sociological side, if one can so speak of it, of our psychological understanding of other 
“societies, has usually been founded on field work lasting years, rather than months. One 
questions whether psychological insight obtained through test administration and a frag- 
mentary knowledge of past history and current social trends can ever precede the slow 
and humdrum collection of innumerable facts about everyday living and behaviour. It 


is not the execution of this work which is dangerous, but rather the idea which lies behind ~ 


it. The belief that it may be possible to produce stereotyped forms of analysis which can 
be applied by virtually ae and which will reveal in the space of a few weeks’ 
investigation the character of the fribe or people, clearly contradicts our commonsense 
knowledge of the complexity and individuality of almost every social situation. There is 
a dangerous tendency to short-cut the rigours of the psychological investigation by what 
can only be termed tricks of the trade, but the social and human sciences are still rudi- 
mentary, and any labour-saving attempt to produce slick solutions is antagonistic to their 
ultimate development. Nevertheless, it is possible to sce that this type of investigation, 
ifnot used as a basis for scientific hypothesis, may be of value to the administrator. 

This particular work is safe from the banality into which it might so easily have fallen, 
more one feels by the sensitive insight of the authors, than by the techniques which they 
used and the procedures they attempted to stereotype. When they а; of the factors 
which have produced the general social attitudes of their subjects, their words carry 
conviction, and it is only when they deal in technicalities (leaving behind, one might 
believe, their native sensitivity) that one loses interest and the sense of reality. One 
cannot help feeling, for example, that the Rorschach findings, which are discussed at 
considerable length, add little to what had been already demonstrated in more general 
discussion. 

The type of work undertaken by the authors can perhaps only be completed by a 
dual sociological and psychological approach. The social anthropologist has so often 
demonstrated that forms of behaviour, even of an emotional nature, are so closely related 
to social imperatives, that a particular psychological or psychiatric interpretation, based 
on what would be the statistical norm for our own society, is completely invalid. 
Psychology working alone can, it is true, discover the existence of particular emotional 
factors, but whether it can understand their significance, and the place which they take 
in the whole complexity of life, is an entirely different matter. One can only hope that 
investigations of this type will obtain their full value by collaboration with members of 
other social disciplines and will in that way contribute to a real social science rather than 
to a lop-sided psychology. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


Research Methods in Social Relations; With Especial Reference to Prejudice. Marie Jahoda 
Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook. 2 vols. New York, Dryden Press, 19 bs 
Рр: 726. 
Part т of the work under review was written by three authors and Part 2 by sixteen 
specialists in particular fields. In addition, there is a large editorial committee, a group of 
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sponsors, two editorial readers, and several people to lend a hand. Such extensive col- 
laboration has led to a certain unevenness, not so much of quality but from a tendency. 
for no two authors to be addressing quite the same audience. More happily—the col- 
laboration also meant that the original suggestion for a book on methods of measuring 
prejudice has been generalized into something much wider. An emphasis on prejudice 
remains, largely influencing the choice of illustrations in Part r. In Part 2 it is hardly 
discernible and those readers who require a general treatment of methods should not 
be deterred by the rider to the title. 

Until quite recently, most of the study of social relations has been oriented to specific 
practical problems. This has occurred either with the tacit realization that only so can 
methods be developed and experts trained; or with the Applied or Action Research 
rationale that what has already been achieved is a set of tools, which, though crude, are 
better than any existing—and ought not to be idle when the world is full of jobs they 
can do. The present book comes down four-square for the latter approach. 

No one can be critical of this, though some may have doubts. If we accept that the 
overriding purpose is the furthering of social science and that its practitioners require to 
be paid—the main issue becomes “what sort of Applied Research?" Is there a constant 
effort to develop and improve methods and to fit the scraps of evidence, however discrete, 
together? The answer here is yes. Some mention of the risks, as well as the possibilities, 
for an academic discipline would have been valuable. But these are deeply inherent in the 
postgraduate training system for which the book is designed, rather than in the book 
itself, 

Parts 1 and 2 together are organized as a text for courses in research methods, “... 
bringing together on an introductory level the considerations which enter into every step 
of the research process”, and it is on this claim that they should be judged. There is not 
much that is new, and in places the synthesizing is tedious. There is, however, plenty of 
good criticism as well as description and in particular cases, as with the treatments of 
Matrix Analysis, Guttman’s Scale, and Lazarfields’ Latent Structure methods, enough 
information is given to help set in focus recent and important methods that have so far 
been little used. 

The timeworn treatments of interview and questionnaire are here, but essential to the 
pattern and somehow managing to achieve a fresh slant. Particularly usefulis Kornhauser’s 
guide to questionnaire writing. 

Less essential is a good deal of padding of the sort that anyone taking a postgraduate 
course, and many others besides, ought to know. Who, for example, should need to be 
told that “ . . . it is a serious mistake to confine one’s bibliographical survey to studies 
that are immediately relevant to one’s area of interest’? Again, surely one who is suffici- 
ently sophisticated to take these courses at all does not need to be told that he can get 
a feeling for his problem by talking to people who already know something about it; or 
to have such a process dignified by the name of an “Experience Survey" in search ofi 
**. . . insight provoking respondents"? A treatise on budgeting for a research project adds 
little to the value of the work. To make a detailed disposition of time and money, not 
only among staff, but among operations, before the study begins must be rarely possible. 
Anyway, it is the thin end of a bureaucratic wedge that could be extremely harmful to 
the research process. It brings visions of stalemate because the “t test? consultarit will not 
advise outside the terms of his contract! 

Só much for the padding. In Part т, beside good discussions of the many methods of 
data collection, there are excellent chapters on Research Design, Analysis, and Inter- 
pretation and Research and Theory. 

Special note should be made of the fact that, although the book reflects the general 
approach to attitudes, a welcome makeweightis provided in an appendix by Isidor Chein. 
This is an extensive schematic outline for the description and measurement of attitudes, 
Ten main considerations are outlined, all of which need to be understood before the 


Fa М 
_ adapting himself in the best way to the particular situation. Methods here сап hardly be 


son of one person's attitude with another's becomes exact, and theory-building 
cyond its present stage (though this is welcome indeed) of all draughtsmanship 
ricks. Chein's categories include cognitive, affective and “policy” orientations 
d degrees of consistency, tenacity, salience, and consciousness of attitudes. 
~ In Part 2 the specialists elaborate in more detail the methods introduced in Part r. 
— An article by Alvin Zander on the systematic observation of small groups surveys an área - 
in which substantial advances in technique have been made. Although the first essays in 
‘these methods made them appear beyond the reach of all but handsomely endowed pro- 
- Jects—it is now apparent that much will be learned by the use of trained student observers _ 
using relatively inexpensive recording devices. Unfortunately, large areas of study depend ^ 
on the analysis of even larger time units than such methods can compass. W. F. Whyte's | 
_ chapter shows how much “field work” is still dependent on the experienced observer - 


ated to the rule of thumb level. 
ometry is lucidly handled by Loomis and Proctor, with a critical survey of the 
папу forms of analysis that can be applied to its data. The dangers-of applied research | 
c highlighted by these authors in their observation that sociometric techniques sec well 
- suited to tackling social xroblems, but satisfactory proof for their validity is still awaited о 
E g social p УР ty 
by comparison with other criteria of “cohesiveness” and "satisfaction". The present 
© у р: Р 


| reviewer finds it surprising, for example, that an index of group cohesion based on 
number of mutual pair choices is uncritically accepted. Ifit were validated it would surely 


16 


‘contribute à great deal towards the theory of group Structure. 

However, the fact that the uneven patches in the development of social science A 
become apparent when its methodology is presented to us in an integrated form is only xi 
one of many commendations that can be made of this venture. 


Terence Lee. 


A Survey of Rewards and Punishments in Schools, National Foundation for Educational 
| Research in England and Wales (Publication No. 3). London, Newnes Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. pp. 432. y + x 
The main significance of this book—the first major report of an extremely important 
educational body—is not that it gives a vast amount of information on the question of | 
rewards and punishments in schools. This is indeed most valuable, but the way in which 
is treated is far more so. The last paragraph, quoted here in full, will give the reader an x 
inkling of an approach which has perhaps never been applied before to educational |. 
_ problems, certainly not on so grand a scale or to so large a batch of original and well- 


ordered material. 


“The object of these final comments on this investigation is not to make a case for 
the retention or the abolition of corporal punishment nor to support or condemn 
present practices and opinions. Their purpose has been to draw attention to teaching 1 —- 
as a public service, and to stress the ways in which the teaching situation forms the - - 
nexus of a complicated system of social and psychological tensions. No discussion 

- about rewards and punishments, particularly punishments; can be conducted intelli- ~~ 
- gently without adequate reference to this tension system. To a great extent the causes — 

- of misdemeanour and behaviour difficulty arise therein. The teachers’ motives for 
punishing, the extent to which they themselves can actually control the tensions, the 
rclative responsibility for the causative factors involved and any assessment of practic 7 
able methods of reform all require to be considered against this background of 
interpretation.” 3 : E: 


Certain slightly adverse comments have been made on this book because the con- 
clusions and recommendations were not sufficiently startling or provocative and because 
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` more tractable than those from towns; and; a point of particular interest to adults of ey 


- deflected from occasional naughtiness. On the other hand, certain habitually * ‘bad’ 


‘it is based, It would be a sad commentary on society if their work did not lead to nev 
- and wider understanding of issues normally obscured by prejudice and tradition. 


they were not nume in line "E any 17 ШО, of child novels ment. - 
such criticisms ignore the basis of growth in the human and social sciences, which i 
develop the understanding and the technique required to see things in whole rather than” 
in part and to discover reliable means of recording both с within the wholeness 
and the wholeness within diversity. - 

This work is not only an epic of research method and conceptual canta buta s 1 
of fascinating information. For example, we discover the precise ages at which differen 
types of children are most unmanagable; we learn that rural children are, on the whole, a 

* 
kind, we learn that the rewards and punishments which we consider to be most deterrent > 
or most stimulating are rated pretty low by the children themselves. The deterrent most — 
feared is a bad report for home, while the most prized rewards—a good report, success Е 
in tests and scoring marks for a team in cither work or sport—show that of first-most | 
importance for the child are things which either worsen or improve his integrated. _ 
relationships with school or family. Teachers, on the other hand, give greater | value to e 
punishments and rewards which treat the child apart from his context in any group. п 
their order of merit for deterrents, a bad home report Comes only fifth and is preceded 
by extra work, reprimands and similar highly individual things. The same holds good for 
incentives, where a good report rates sixth and marks for a team still lower. This differ- 
entiation of the organization of the social and psychological fields of children and grown= 
ups should do much to diminish a fruitful source of misunderstanding. The actual 
treatment of corporal punishment, the main topic around which this research ‘developed, m. 
is extremely interesting and should do much to modify both the "tough" and the seni — 
mental attitudes towards it. We learn for example that the normally well- behaved child 
does not suffer from corporal punishment, and that if it is once inflicted, he may be. 


children are not only not deterred by beating, but often actually made “worse. 

Educationists and social scientists, as a whole, owe a considerable debt to Mr. B. S. _ 
Morris, who as Director of the Foundation was wholly responsible for the final form | 
of the volume, and to Mrs. Highfield and Mr. Pinsent, who did the research иро, which. 8 
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STUDIES OF GROUP TENSIONS 


II: Methods for Validating a Questionnaire Concerning White-Negro 
Relationships by Means of Voluntary Statements * 


CHARLES BIRD, ELIO D. MONACHESI, AND HARVEY BURDICK 


As an instrument for making inquiries into the beliefs and attitudes of 
people, the formally structured questionnaire presents serious problems when 
attempts are made to establish its reliability and validity. Although it ante- 
dates the attitude type of scale, the questionnaire does not permit the same 
kind of manipulations to provide confidence in the reliability with which 
each question contributes to the measurement of the attitude under considera- 
tion (4). Furthermore, it is often assumed that a questionnaire or schedule 
does not sample adequately the range of opinions which exist toward the 
issue under investigation; accordingly, the instrument, at best, is regarded as 
providing a limited reproduction of the behavior it is intended to sample. 
More drastic objections have been raised, but they apply with equal force 
to attitude scales. It has often been contended that both types of instruments 
evoke only socially preferred answers, or what have been called public as 
opposed to private beliefs and attitudes. The respondent is thereby accused 
of deception without benefit of defending himself, moreover, the investi- 

‚ gator is considered naive, without regard for his awareness of unconscious 
motivation and its variety of defense mechanisms. A skillfully prepared 
questionnaire, however, can evoke sincere replies or permit the discovery of 
deception, thereby enabling the inquirer to utilize effectively the results in 
portrayal of a generalized orientation of a respondent to the particular issue 
under review. 

This report assembles evidence supporting the position that answers to 
questions bearing upon attitudes and overt responses of white persons toward 
Negro adults and their children can be given frankly and without intent to 
deceive. The implication is that the answers are not merely speech reactions 
but that they symbolize adequately the perceptions, judgments, affects, and 
intentions of the respondents. At least it can be shown that in the majority 
of cases the answers to questions are accompanied by voluntary comments 


I. This is one of a series of studies on the broad problem of social responsibility being conducted in 
the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, University of Minnesota, under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 
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which can be used to validate the total score of a questionnaire derived by 
other means than the use of the comments. 

A questionnaire which is administered in a face-to-face situation by 
trained interviewers permits a respondent to go beyond the minimum 
requirements of answering cach question if he so desires. A question can 
reactivate more behavior than is captured by a “Yes” or “No” answer, or 
even by an ordering of preference, as first, second, or third choice. The 
respondent is often left with an unfinished task in meeting the bare essentials 
of a question. He may have a desire to defend himself, to elaborate, or even 
to rationalize. Since the interviewer is permissive and friendly, he does not 
handicap the respondent who desires to manifest aggressions toward, or to 
elaborate his evaluations of, the minority groups referred to in a question- 
naire. In these circumstances, questions have a projective quality. They evoke 
responses whose complete significance will not be detected by the respondent, 
responses which can be used to validate the more formal answers to the 
question. Such verbalizations are an integral part of a total behavior pattern 
which includes affects, perceptions, and judgments in addition to speech. 

Ideally, we must strive to show correspondence between what an indi- 
vidual says he believes and what he actually does to implement his expressed 
belief. We have not attempted to any marked degree to prove that answers to 
questions have a reasonably exact counterpart in executive functions which 
implement the answer or expressed attitude. Where parents and their 
children have been asked similar questions we have made comparisons to 
determine the degree of correspondence (2). Until the ideal practice is maxi- 
mized, we must be satisfied with something less in attempting to validate 


be compared with scores made by other persons identified by different 
of high pre- 
ent raters to 
questionnaire 
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sity of Minnesota, of approximately twenty graduate stu 
as interviewers, and of three groups of citizens, two c 
parents and one of Negro parents. These three groups o 
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to gain ready access to the homes of the 272 white parents comprising the 
main sample. The graduate interviewers were especially helpful in making 
trial runs of the questionnaire with parents in localities far removed from 
the areas of the city in which the main investigation was pursued. These 
preliminary explorations made possible the removal of ambiguities in some 
of the questions and the devising of new questions. 

Approximately ten training sessions lasting several hours cach were 
required to train the graduate interviewers. Eventually they interviewed 
personally 144 mothers and 128 fathers, with only one family of all of those 
initially selected refusing to cooperate. These interviewers always „worked 
in pairs so that one could record the formal answers to questions and the 
other could write down verbatim any voluntary comments made by a 
respondent. 

The enquiry also elicited biographical information, but our chief interest 
now concerns the questions which contributed to the prejudice score. The 
questions always referred to six groups, namely, Japanese, Jews, Greeks, 
Negroes, Indians, and, for want of a more definitive term, Native-born 
Whites.? The ordering of the groups was varied from one interview to 
another to obviate selection related to primacy of mention. Each question 
could be adequately answered by numbers rather than by words, with two 
exceptions, for the respondent was asked to order the previously mentioned 
groups according to his preference. 

Perhaps the reader will be aided in following the results of this study 
through acquaintance with the questions contributing to the total score. 
Each of the questions used clearly differentiated the top 27 per cent of the 
distribution of scores on the questionnaire from the bottom 27 per cent of 
the distribution—the difference was always significant at less than the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. The questions contributing to the total score were: 


т. Which of these groups would you not like to have live in your 
neighborhood? 

2. If you treated the members of these groups as good friends, would 

"you get into trouble with your neighbors? 

3. If stores in your neighborhood were owned and run by members of 
these groups, would you stay away from stores owned by any of 
them? 

4. If you were invited into the homes of the groups named here, which 
invitations would you accept? 

5. If you had an opportunity to drop in to see and chat with any of 
the following groups, which ones would you call upon? 

6. Which of these groups are usually cleaner or neater in their homes? 


2. It is recognized that Jews and Greeks may be native-born whites. If a respondent called attention 
to this fact, a rare occurrence, he was informed of the difficulty faced in finding exact criteria of group 
characteristics. 
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7. Would you think of moving away from this neighborhood if any 
of these groups should move in? 
8. Would you prefer to live in a neighborhood where only one of 
these groups lives? 2 
9. Are there any of these groups о boys and girls you would not want 
your children to play with or go with? mo d 
10. Would you let your boy or girl join an organization in which these 
groups belonged? : < 
11. Have you discouraged any of your children from playing with or 
going with children in any of these groups? 


The last question is one of the two exceptions referred to earlier, since 
a parent did not necessarily give an ordering of the groups but usually 
answered "Yes" or “No”. If the answer was “Yes”, then an ordering was 
obtained, and if the answer was “No”, a supplementary question was asked, 
namely, "Then you would be pleased to have your child/children play with 
all of these groups?” The second exception to an ordering of the groups 
was the question, “Do you like or dislike living in this neighborhood? 
Why?” The respondent was asked to state his reasons for liking or disliking 
the neighborhood (3). 

If the respondent named Negroes as the major reason for disliking the 
neighborhood, he was assigned a score of minus 2. Since no respondent 
named Negroes as a factor in his liking the neighborhood, a positive score ` 
could not be assigned to this question. All other questions, eleven in number, 
were scored either + 1 or — 1, depending upon the position assigned to 
Negroes in the first three or the last three ranks of the six groups named by 
the interviewer. This scoring scheme permitted a range of scores from — 13 
to + 11, but 20 points were added to cach score in order to avoid negative 
numbers. Actually the range of scores, with 20 added, was from + 7to+ 31. 

On the total sample of 272 parents, 169 or 62 per cent made gratuitous 
remarks going beyond the actual answering of questions. Although it might 
be said that the questionnaire itself entered in the complex of stimuli that 
gave rise to these voluntary comments, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the questions served only as triggers releasing existing evaluations of Negro 
people. The criterion used in extrapolating the statements in validating the 
questionnaire was an exacting one, If a voluntary comment was a direct 
answer to a question, or if it were judged to be a direct answer by any one 
of the three authors, or if any doubt existed, it was not used. Thus, for 

example, if to the question, “Which of these groups are usually cleaner or 
neater in their homes?” the reply was, “I think the Negro people in this 
neighborhood are the cleanest. They keep up their homes and take pride in 
them,” the comment was not used. On the other hand, if the interviewee, 
in giving his opinion of Negro people in narrative form at the end of the 
interview, made a comment similar to the one above, it was used. Had this 
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criterion of acceptability not been adhered to, 193 instead of 169 respondents 
could be thought of as making voluntary comments. We feel, therefore, 
that the statements used as an outside criterion were truly gratuitous. 

Although the group making “uncalled for" remarks represents only 62 
per cent of the total sample, it does not differ significantly from the total 
sample in the distribution of scores on the questionnaire. The group making 
comments had a mean score of 17°6 and a standard deviation of 6*4 as against 
a mean of 18'14- 6:2 for the total sample of 272 parents. "The difference 
between these mean scores is not statistically significant. On the basis of the 
distribution of scores for the total sample, we used arbitrary scores of 13 
and below to designate persons with very high prejudice, of 14 to 22 to 
identify less prejudiced persons, and of 23 to 31 to denote persons with 
attitudes more favorable than unfavorable to Negro people. On the whole, 
the distribution of scores of those making remarks resembles the distribution 
of the total sample quite closely as can be scen from the percentages of per- 
sons included in the previously mentioned segments of the distribution. In 
the total sample 27 per cent of the respondents fell into the very high preju- 
dice group, 46 per cent were included in the less prejudiced group, and 
27 per cent comprised the least prejudiced group. These proportions, respec- 
tively, for the group making gratuitous remarks were 33 per cent, 42 per 
cent, and 25 per cent. As there seems to be very little loading of extreme 
scores we feel more secure in using voluntary comments for establishing the 
validity of the questionnaire. 

A preliminary attempt to determine whether or not the voluntary com- 
ments could be used to differentiate the scores of persons making them was 
made by the two senior authors of this report. The author who had assembled 
the statements made by cach respondent read each set of statements to his 
collaborator who previously had not bcen acquainted with them. The prob- 
lem was to decide whether a comment, or à set of comments, made by a 
particular respondent was unambiguously favorable to Negro people, or 
whether it reflected ambivalent attitudes toward Negro people, or whether 
it expressed unambiguously unfavorable attitudes toward Negro people. 
The investigator making the judgments necessarily was deprived of a know- 
ledge of the score made by each respondent on the questionnaire, but this 
score was recorded in the appropriate threefold category. Of the 169 persons 
making “uncalled for” remarks, 32 or 19 per cent of the group were judge 
to express unambiguously favorable comments; 54 or 32 per cent of the 
group were judged to be ambivalent in their feclings and attitudes; and 83 
or 48 per cent Were assigned to the category unambiguously unfavorable. 

The reader undoubtedly will have noticed the discrepancies between the 
percentages representing the number of persons falling within the three 
categories related to the total scores on the questionnaire and the three 
categories used for the rating of the voluntary comments. These discrepancies 
must be considered in terms of the functions fulfilled by the categories. 
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prejudice, the figure 3; if marked prejudice, the figure 4; and if extreme 
prejudice, the figure 5. Remember you are making a judgment about an indi- 
vidual. Even though a respondent has made only one statement, ask yourself, 
“On the basis of this single statement where would I place him on the rating 
scale?” Perhaps several statements are made by a respondent, some of which 
seem to contradict each other. Again ask yourself, “ Where does the person fall 
in terms of the rating scale; not on the basis of one statement but of all?” 
It is not expected that the same number of persons will be assigned to each 
category in the rating scale. BE SURE TO RATE EVERY INDIVIDUAL. The 
number above a statement or group of statements is merely our identifying 
code number. 


It was possible for most students to complete the ratings within a class 
period of fifty minutes; collusion was thereby prevented and the loss of 
ratings kept to a minimum number. A total of 107 students rated every set 
of statements, and it is their ratings which are now considered in determining 
the validity of the questionnaire. For each of the 169 respondents we estab- 
lished his position on the five-point scale according to the mean rating of 
the 107 students. These mean ratings were then correlated with the total 
scores of the respondents on the questionnaire. The resulting coefficient of 
correlation was  *82. 

Undoubtedly a consistent rating could have been obtained by using a 
small number of raters, a conclusion which may be statistically established 
or established empirically. We note that by breaking down the courses, in 
which the students were enrolled, into men and women, that in each of the 
three courses the coefficients of correlation for mean raters were all + ‘81, 
and for the women raters two were -+ :81 and one was + +82. 

Because we believed that single statements, such as “All the Negroes here 
mind their own business and are O.K.” or, “I wouldn't care to live any closer 
to any Negroes than I do”, might not provide the raters with sufficient clues 
to derive the attitude of the respondent with confidence, we computed 
another coefficient of correlation based on the ratings of multiple statements 
only. An example of a multiple statement is: “I was working on a chest 
X-ray drive; I was accepted in Negro homes very well. These Negroes and 
Japs seem quite intelligent around here. Afraid Negro trash will move in. 
Boys associate with all; girl has Negro friend. Children can play with all 
groups, if they are well brought up.” Although most of the comments sug- 
gest a favorable attitude toward Negroes, three of them, the first, second, 
and fourth, in stating facts, as perceived by the respondent, do not reveal his 
attitude. The third statement, “Afraid Negro trash will move in", is defin- 
itely indicative of negative bias, and the fifth one shows a positive attitude 
qualified politely but in a way which some persons have learned to identify 
as masking prejudice. In consequence of selecting only multiple responses 
for rating purposes, the 169 respondents were reduced to 123. The resulting 
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correlation between the mean ratings of the 107 students and the total scores 
of these 123 respondents on the questionnaire was -+ -87. MNT * 
It is not claimed that the eleven questions based on the “Social Distance 
method of tapping attitudes will, in terms of their total score, yicld as much 
insight into, and understanding of, the structure of attitudes as will the 
examination of the several hundred volunteered remarks. It is apparent, 
however, that the questionnaire selects with a high degree of fidelity those 
individuals with either positive or negative orientations toward Negro 
people. The data impugn the notion that responses to questionnaires are 
inevitably indicative of public rather than of private attitudes. In spite of an 
interview situation which might be expected to lead to the suppression of 
private attitudes, the questionnaire evokes them, thereby enabling us to show 
that the scores give a trustworthy index of prejudice. Undoubtedly much is 
repressed and probably suppressed as a person orders his choices; yet, the 
constricted replies seem to represent adequately the complex of integrations 
of personality comprising attitudes. 


THEME ANALYSIS AS A FORM OF VALIDATION 


The next step made in attempting to validate the questionnaire involved 
the reduction of the statements to appropriate categories or themes. There 
were many remarks but relatively few themes. Without distortion, or falsi- 
fication of implication, we believed, on the basis of careful examination, 
that the several hundred comments could be represented under seventeen 
categories. These categories are presented in Table 1. 

The content of the categories in the preceding table will be more evident 
if we consider a representative sample of cach one. (A) “I want my children 
to associate with all groups. I have no discrimination against any group of 
people.” (B) “I want my children to play with other children from all races 
so they can make up their own minds about them.” (C) “I treat people from 
all races alike. I like to mix with all. I don't believe in segregation,” (D) 

Negroes, if they have the money and education are always neat and clean.” 
(E) “Lhave worked with Negroes and have no objection to them.” (E) "My 
boy plays baseball and other games with Negroes but I don't wan 
be close friends.” (G) “I would not let my child 
not with marriage possibilities.” (H) “My child 
as long as it is predominantly white.” (I) 
time but I have not had enough education t 
(J) 1 have no objection to my boy playing 


r to bring them home,” (E) i 
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TABLE 1 THEME ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS ABOUT NEGROES 


VOLUNTEERED BY 169 WHITE RESPONDENTS, AND THE MEAN 


SCORES ON QUES TIONNAIRE 


Categories N WEEN о t Р 
Score | 
A. Definite statements of no prejudice; 
judges in terms of particular individuals. | 16 28:94 | 21 
B. No restriction of child's communication; 
child can make own decisions. 20 | 2710 | 3°35 
C. Does not believe in segregation; prefer- 
ence for all groups as groups. 18 | 26:83 | 3°58 
D. Positive traits ascribed to Negroes. 17 | 2541 | 3°96 | 3°07 A-D | ‘or 
E. No objections to work or business con- 
tacts with Negrocs. о | 2289 | 3°98 | 284 B-E | ‘o1 
F. Children must not be too friendly with 
Negroes. 8 | 18:50 | 4°30 | 3°80 DR | от 
G. Fear of marriage possibilities; children 
can play only when young with Negroes.| 21 | 17°86 | 501 4:93 D-G | ‘or 
H. Children can play in groups with pre- 
dominance of whites. 15 | 17°33 | 3°07 | 3 67 E-H | ‘ol 
I. Admitted prejudice but with indication 
of guilt. 6 | 1717 | 2°67 | 287 E-I +02 
J. Boys can play with Negroes, but not 
girls. ir | 16°73 | 2°63 | 3°93 EJ | ‘or 
K. Child allowed to play with Negroes in 
school or neighborhood butnotinhome.| 30 | 15°90 | 2°79 | 577 E-K | ‘or 
L. No social contacts with Negroes; fear of, 
or opposition to mixed marriage. 16 | 15°19 | 4°43 | 415 E-L OL 
M. Negative stereotypic traits ascribed to | 
Negroes. 15 | X347 | 3°54 308 H-M | ‘or 
N. Misbehavior of own children blamed on 
Negroes. 8. |) 13°37 | x65. | От J-N ‘oI 
O. Complete restriction demanded of chil- | 
dren—no contacts with Negroes. зо | 13:13 | 425 | 2°93 K-O | -or 
P. Believes in, or desires, segregation of 
Negroes. 35 | 12:46 | 3°39 | 435 КЪР | "or 
Q. Definite statement of prejudice; no guilt 
feelings. 20 | 11-45 | 2°48 | 3:11 L-Q | cor 
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little girl is filthy and has that nigger smell.” (N) “Our boys have played with 
Negro children who have been in minor thefts. Our boys have been accused 
of this, but I don't think they had anything to do with it.” (O) "T wouldn’t 
have Negroes in my house. I wouldn’t move into another neighborhood 
with Negroes though. If I saw my children play with Negroes I wouldn't 
permit it. They can play with native-born Whites. (P) "I am definitely 
against Negroes and Jews. They both smell bad and are too aggressive. We 
should segregate the Negrocs." (Q) "I have a deep emotional dislike for 
Negroes. It is not based on fact but I find them absolutely repulsive. I would 
rather see my daughter dead than married to a Negro.” 

It must be emphasized that the sum of the number of respondents in cach 
category will not equal 169 because we are dealing with themes rather than 
with the person expressing them. The same individual, therefore, may be 
represented in more than one category. While this is so, usually there was a 
similarity of attitude underlying the multiple “uncalled for” comments, so 
that where the comments of the same person were assigned to different 
categories, they fell most often in adjacent ones. 2 

The column, in the table, which presents the significance of the differences 
between categories, labelled "t", also needs to be explained. We have not 
sought to maximize differences by comparing, for example, category (A) 
with every other category. Rather, we have established first the mean score 
which is significantly different from the mean score of the persons repre- 
sented by the themes in Category A. This happens to be category (D) and 
the difference in the means of these two categories is significant at less than 
the 1 per cent level. Categories A, B, and C are characterized by mean scores 
which do not differ significantly from one another. The next significant 
difference exists between Category B and Category E. Since the mean score 
of B is significantly different from the mean score of E, then it follows that 
the mean score of A is likewise significantly different from that of E and 
‘from all succeeding means of the categories. Thus the “С” of category В 
compared with E is 2:84, whereas A compared with E yields a t" of 4'41. 
It would have been possible to present “05” all in excess of 3-0 by selecting 
categories satisfying this criterion. The table contrasts E with I and shows a 
"t" of 2:87. Had category D been contrasted with I, the t" would have 
been 4°52. The inference will be correct if the reader assumes that the mean 
score of category H is not statistically significant from the means of categories 
I-J-K and L but will differ significantly from M. The first letter of each pair 
in the column labelled “t” denotes the category which, when compared with 
the category indicated by the second letter, will yield a difference establishing 
a high level of confidence in its significance. 

The first four categories yield scores falling well within the segment of 
the continuum of scores originally selected from the total sample of 272 


parents to indicate a marked absence of prejudice toward Negro people. 


Under the conditions of administering the questionnaire, a person who 
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volunteers а comment indicating that he is not prejudiced, or that he makes 
his judgments in terms of particular individuals rather than in terms of 
groups of people, is almost certain to answer the questions consistently and 
in a way which follows the theme of racial equality. The variability of scores 
for this relatively small group in category A, persons adhering to belief in 
racial equality, is approximated by the group rejecting most drastically the 
same theme, namely group Q. A definite statement of prejudice, one not 
qualified in any manner, is an index of a score on the questionnaire which 
will be lower than that of the other groups selected by the theme analysis. 
Group A with a mean of 28-94 approximates the upper limit of the range of 
scores, namely 31, as group О with a mean of 11-45 veers toward the lower 
limit of the range, namely 7. 

Three groups identified by the theme analysis, A, B, and C, may be 
thought of as composed of persons with the most favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes, since differences among these mean scores do not reach a high level 
of statistical significance. The ascription of positive traits to Negroes, such 
as extreme cleanliness, polite and retiring disposition, and being the nicest 
of people, category D, suggests that the respondent will hold more favorable 

-than unfavorable evaluations of Negroes but that he may be masking a few 
antipathies by such comments. The small group of persons in category E, 
with a mean score considerably above that of the total sample of 272 parents, 
namely 18:14, may best be characterized as extremely ambivalent in their 
feelings about Negroes, a conclusion which is borne out by examining all 
statements included in this category. These individuals trespass gingerly on 
the theme that "the Negro is all right in his place". The comments of 
respondents summarized by categories F through J, categories which yield 
no significant differences among themselves, provide more explicit meaning 
to the average score of the total sample of 272 parents. This mean score is 
one denoting considerable prejudice. 

The analysis of the “uncalled for" remarks also justifies the omission of 
a neutral point in the rating scale submitted to 107 students. It is highly 
questionable whether any person achieves a balance among feelings and 
attitudes called neutrality. But such is the emphasis of some existing attitude 
scales upon neutral categories that some of the more psychologically sophisti- 
cated students were worried by the omission of “neither prejudiced nor 
unprejudiced” as a division on the five-step scale. To them it was an un- 
pardonable sin to omit a neutral category. н ж 4 

Categories М through О are characterized by mean scores falling within 
the limits of the total sample of 272 parents originally selected as comprising 
the most prejudiced group. None of the differences within these categories 
is significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. The number of persons 
represented in the last three groups, categories O, P, and Q, emphasizes the 
frequency of marked prejudice against Negroes among middle-class people 
in a northern metropolitan center of close to a million population. Most white 
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parents, in our sample, resent theinfiltration of Negro families into their 
neighborhood, but the respondents in categories M through Q are those who 
express great bitterness and who readily give vent to their aggressions through 
the medium of the questionnaire. 

Whether or not an attitude scale would have yielded results as useful as 
this questionnaire for the understanding of the dimensions of prejudice is a 


offers a framework within which may be included attitude statements most 
likely to differentiate unprejudiced from prejudiced persons in a consistent 
manner. We believe a scale could be constructed by selecting five or six 
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by which they can be measured. A situation should not be conceived as 
existing outside the individual. It is defined in terms of his behaviour 
and perceptions and thus forms an integral part or region within his 


field. 


Behaviour (B) will be a function of the total set of forces Operating within 


the field of the individual and on its boundaries. Forces that have their source - 


within the field of the individual will be referred to as internal forces (Т), 
whilst forces having their source outside his field will be referred to as 
external forces or pressures (P). Behaviour can then be stated to be a function 


of both internal and external forces Operating within the field. Stated 
symbolically 
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Instead of using an a priori definition of forces, we shall derive the pos- | 
sible types of internal and external forces operating within the field of the’ 


individual from more basic concepts. In order to apply the above equation, 
we shall then have to show how a resultant of a set of forces can be obtained, 
and determine the functional relationship between the resultant of forces and 
the observed behaviour of the individual. We shall then be able to determine 
- the possible situation patterns that may exist for any area in the field, and 
show how from these the structure of the situation as a whole can be derived. 


CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 
The Cognitive and Activity Field 
The hypothesis on which the analysis is based is, that the concepts 


I. activity area, representing an activity which the individual engages in, 
and 


2. cognitive area, representing an activity which the individual is aware of, 


together with further concepts which can be derived from these, either 
directly or by means of a postulated relationship of interdependence, will 
be sufficient to represent the possible types of situations that may exist for 
a person and also the possible states of a group. 

The activity field is given by the total set of activities which the individual 
engages in. The activity field is defined by stating, (a) its composition, given 
by the enumeration of areas and regions which form part of that field, and 
(b) its structure, given by the existing topological relationships between areas 
‚ and regions. Activity areas are related to one another in terms of inter- 
dependence, and it is for this reason that we speak of the existence of a 
field. 

The cognitive field is similarly defined in terms of the total set of activities, 
both actual and potential, which the person is aware of. The cognitive field 
is differentiated into the set of activities which the person sees himself as 
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being engaged in, and those activities which he believes he does not engage 

in. The total set of activities which the person sees himself as being engaged” 
in will be referred to as the representation of the activity field in the cognitive 

field. Yt is, so to say, the subjective reflection of the objectively defined 

activity field. 

A relationship of simple interdependence is postulated between the 
activity field and cognitive field. A relationship of simple interdependence 3s 
said to exist between parts ofa system according to K. Lewin (тт), if changes 
in the state of any one part of the system tend to result in changes towards 
the same state in other parts of the system. 

Let us assume, to begin with, that a high degree of interdependence exists 
between the activity and cognitive field. It will then be found, that the com- 
position of the two fields will be practically identical, whilst some differences 
may still exist in their structure. The person will in this case be generally 
aware of the various activities which he carries out, and will not believe 
himself to be engaged in activities which he does not in fact carry out. He 
will not however be completely aware, or as we might also say, he will be to 
some extent unconscious, of the actual relationship that exists between the 
activities he carries out. This state, which will be recognized as a normal one, 
is represented in Figure 1a. Whatever momentary shifts may take place in 
the position of boundaries within the cognitive field will, owing to the high 
degree of interdependence between the two fields, lead within a short time 
to a return to their normal position. The person would not, in other words, 
remain in a phantasy state for any length of time. 

The alternative situation is one where the cognitive and activity field are 
relatively independent of one another. In this case, the composition of the 
activity field and that of its representation in the cognitive field may differ 
quite considerably. The person would then be unaware of many of the 
various activities he engages in, and believe that he carries out various tasks 
which he is not in fact doing. This case of a quasi-permanent phantasy state - 
represented in Figure 1b, can be regarded as pathological, and will not be 
considered further in the present context. 

The degree of interdependence between the cognitive and activity field, 
which can be said to represent the extent to which a person is in contact wit! 
teality, can be regarded as a quasi-constant for any given individual. This 
means, that where changes in the degree of interdependence do take place, 
these will tend to stabilize at a new level. Since in the normal case of high 
interdependence between the two fields the composition of the activity field 
and that ofits representation in the cognitive field will be practically identical, 
we shall, at least for the purposes of a first approximation, be able to drop the 
distinction between the two, and thereby achieve a considerable simplifica- 
tion in the analysis that follows. - 

The cognitive field is at this stage differentiated into what is now simply _ 
called the activity field and areas lying outside the activity field. We can then 
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(a) Y “Normal ‘State + ЕС. x(b) Phantasy State 

High degree of interdependence be- ` Low degree of interdependence be ; 
` tween àctiyity апа! cognitive field. ~ tween activity and cognitive field. - 
.One-one correspondence between + . The individual is not aware of some ~~ 


areas in the activity field and its activities which he engages in (a), - 

epresentation in the cognitive field. and believes himself to be engaged in 

__ Some difference however may exist activities which he does not actually — 
‘in the relative location of areas. — .- do (e). ; a 


Lu 


that for every area in the cognitive field either the area is included in 
ctivity field, or it lies outside that field, so that cither f 
; a= the person does the activity ; 
or a= the person does not do the activity. 


` Our first problem for investigation will be the conditions under which ^ 
area will be located in the activity field or lie outside it, in other words, ~~ 
conditions under which a person will or will not engage in an activity - 
which-he is aware of. : / : e n Ў 


_ Within an interdependent system, changes in one part of the system lead 
o the operation of forces towards changes in the state of other parts of tle 
| system. A system of this type tends towards a state of equilibrium as a whole, 

and also towards states of equilibrium within interdependent sub-parts. Since 
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"changes towards equilib 
equilibrium in other par 
"forces operating on every part 
state or the retention of its state. 
Е аѕ опе consequence 


"Using one area as a referent, not more than two directions can be defined. 
__ А force may act either towards inclusion of the area in the activity field (6) 
Or towards exclusion of the area from the activity field (fı) where 


- direction of the force f, is said to be opposite to the direction of the fore 
The resultant of forces towards inclusion of the arca into the’ acti 


УП 
field (f) is given by the sum of forces towards inclusion minus the sumo F 
_ forces towards exclusion of the area. Tie 0 
— | - fe =Df,— Dh 


where if the expression is positive (ff > о), the resultant of forces 

‘towards inclusion of the area, and if negative (f < 0) towards exclusio 

- the area from the activity field. ЕПА betes ct. S 

ii) If the resultant of forces acting on an area is towards inclusion at area 

P 0 the activity 5^ then the di will be found to be included in that field ^ 
Similarly, if the resultant of forces is towards exclusion of the area, from the 
activity field, then the area will be found fo be located outside that field. 


__ If for the location of the area we write (Loc a), then we have ae 
Тоса= Е (ff). + 5. v 
¢ а function of the resultant of fo 


_ that is, the location of the area 1 erue 


= 


pM. on the area, where if ; : Trin = 
St f* > о, then Loca= ам г 
_ and i£ - fx < o, then Loc a= â. өй! с 


The force-location principle at first sight appears to state little more th 
the obvious in saying, that if the forces towards doing an activity ate strong 
than those towards not doing it, then the person will be found to be doin; 

that activity. Once however the- principle is made explicit it will be found 
possible to solve two quite important problems. ^ a ds 
Unless all the forces acting оп an arca аге taken into account, itis possible 
for the principle to break down. If for example, we find a boy who tells. 
that he likes going to the pictures, but never goes; then this case as it stan 
isnot in accord with the principle. The conclusion we draw is that there must 
‘be one or more unknown forces operating in the situation in the direction o 
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exclusion of the area of “going to the pictures” from the boy’s activity field, 
and that the resultant strength of these forces must be greater than that due 
to the valence of the area. 

The application of the principle enables us first of all to test for whatever 
method of measuring a situation we construct whether it takes all the forces 
operating in the situation into account, and to derive a measure of the extent o 

_to which it fails to do so. We are thus able to deal with one of the main 
difficulties in measuring a total situation, namely that ofnot knowing whether 
all the relevant factors have been taken into account, and also what factors 
may be neglected without affecting the validity of the method of measure- 


lem t 


ур 


— - 


Ec 


(iii) Behaviour, expressed as the location of a given area relative to the activ n 
field, will be a function of both internal and external forces operating on the. ҖИ 
system. 


, Loca (ОР) ОЕ) 


and then proceed to derive the characteristics of internal and external forces 
respectively. 


Internal and External Forces 


A system consisting of interdependent parts will tend towards a state of 
equilibrium. Movement away from the state of equilibrium is associated with 
tension increase, and the principle can be reformulated to state that there will 
be forces acting within the system towards a state of minimum tension. It was 
shown in Herbst (7), that in the case of a behavioural system a number of 
qualitatively different equilibrium states may exist, and that each tends to be 

associated with a different level of tension. 

We can distinguish between activity areas in which tension can be reduced 
and those in which tension is increased. Since, within the activity field, forces 
operate towards tension reduction, there will be forces acting on areas in 
which tension can be reduced towards inclusion in the activity field. Simi- 

- larly, there will be forces acting on areas in which tension is increased towards 
exclusion from the activity field. А 

An area in which tension can be reduced if it is located in the objective 

activity field, may be represented in the cognitive field as an area with a 

_ positive valence. An area in which tension is increased may be represented 
in the cognitive field as an area with a negative valence. Only a conditional 
1 


* 
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statement can be made since the actual valence will to some extent also be 
a function of the location and interdependence relationships of the area. 

Thus, an activity which has a negative valence for the person may, ifhe 
is forced to carry it out, acquire a neutral valence after a period of time but 
may reacquire its negative valence as soon as the external pressure disappears 
and he no longer needs to do it. Here we shall not be able to discuss in detail 
the dynamics of processes of this type. Briefly, since there exists a relationship 
of simple interdependence between arcas of the field, there will be forces 
towards the equalization of the state of tension between adjacent areas, result- 
ing in a process of tension spreading. Since there are forces operating in the 
cognitive field towards tension reduction, these will oppose the spreading of - 
tension from the activity field to the cognitive field. In these circttmstances 
the person does not become aware of—or ceases to be aware of—the un- 
pleasantness of the activity. If the opposing forces are not sufficiently strong, 
tension will spread to the cognitive field and the activity is experienced as 
having anegative valence. Where opposing forces reniain too strong, psycho- 
analysts would speak of a mechanism of repression. Tension would in this 
case tend to spread to adjacent areas in the activity field producing to some 
extent a disorder in behaviour, of the cause of which the person would be 
unconscious. 

Whilst we cannot derive in a simple manner the valence existing in the 
cognitive field from the tension characteristics of the objective activity field, 
it is possible to derive the corresponding tension properties of the activity 
field at least for positive and negative valences in the cognitive field. An arca 
with a positive valence in the cognitive field corresponds to an arca 1n which 
tension can be reduced if it is located in the activity field. In the case of a 
negative valence, tension increase in that area results. ха 

In terms of the principle of tension reduction, there will be forces acting 
within the system towards inclusion in the activity field of areas in which 
tension can be reduced and towards exclusion of areas in which tension 1s 


increased. It follows that 


(iv) There will be forces operating in the cognitive field to include of retain areas 
with a positive valence in the ‘representation of the activity field in the 


cognitive field’, and towards exclusion or opposing inclusion of areas with 
a negative valence. 


In the absence of forces other than valences, the state of equilibrium would 
then be one in which the person does all the activities he enjoys doing, and 


none which he dislikes doing. This desirable state is, however, unlikely to 
eventuate in practice. To derive the actual state of equilibrium we shall also 


have to take into account the effect of changes in the location of an area on 
the structure of the field as a whole and on the overlapping fields of other 


individuals. { r 
The inclusion of an area in which tension can be reduced may lead to 
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equilibrium and thus tension increase within the field as a whole. In this ^ 
y forces may arise within the field towards the exclusion of areas with a 
‘Positive valence. Similarly the inclusion of an area in which tension is in- 
“creased may lead to an over-all tension decrease. Thus even in the theoretical 


would in consequence Idad 
ction in those fields in the 


(L) on the one a 


а CSS r Equ. 3, for behaviour as 
expressed as the location of an area relative to the activity field becomes 


A 3 Loca=f(L.S.P) . . A) А 


"where the functional relationship is given by Еди. 2. To derive the observed - 
behaviour of the individual, we thus need to know the direction and relative: i 
"strength of the valence force, and the internal and external pressure in respect — 
“to any given activity. 2 ; у 
7. In the discussion of valence forces reference has been made so far to 
_ positive, negative, and neutral valences. A fourth type of valence, namely 
the ambivalent, may arise under at least two circumstances depending on 
hether it is related to an area, or a set of areas composing a region. 
Ambivalence may exist in respect ofan activity which the individual does . 
not engage in; where he feels uncertain whether or not he would enjoy doing 
it. The valence force 1s in this case bi-directional, acting both towards and . 
way from the activity field. The possibility of bi-directional action exists —.— 
also for the internal and external pressure. It may for instance happen that 
-one of the parents alternately allows and then forbids the child to play with _ 
"one of his toys, without the child being able to understand the conditions - ds 


E which he may or may not do so. In these circumstances the external . 
о essure acts bi-directionally, and we can speak in this case of a situation =- 


tern. which is unstructured in respect of the external pressure. X 
= A region may have an ambivalent valence if there are arcas within that - ; 
: egion that have a positive valence and others which have a negative or и 
Я ambivalent valence. Thus a person may feel ambivalent about his jobifthere - 


НЫ 
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- are certain aspects about it which he likes and others which he dis 

| about which he feels uncertain. Some aspects of the roblem of the rcl 
_ Ship between the valence of areas within the field an the valence of th 
asa whole have been conceptualized by Heider (6) and experimentally stuc 
_ бу Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (9). x КАКША 

—. From the analysis of valence forces so far, two important characteristi 
- of valences emerge which are important for the purposes of measuremen 


х TE 
(v) Valences are coordinated to areas or regions in the cognitive field, that is, 
perceived activity relationships to objects or persons. . A 
In conversational language we do ofcourse say that we like or dislike certain 
| objects without specifying the relationship to the object which, as a rule, 

E obvious from the context. Thus, if one says “1 like steak”, it is clear that what 
| iS meant is "T like to eat “steak”. Or, if one says "I like cars”, what may be 
- — meant is, Mike to ride in cars, or I like to own a car. Other relations to a í 
pu such as being run over by one, may have a negative valence. Objects; as such; n 
have no existence in a psychological or sociological system. They cannot be 
cathected or have valences attributed to them. What exists are person-object 
relationships, and it is only with these that valences can be coordinat d. 

. Valences or attitudes cannot be completely scaled along a single dime 
~ sion. Along one dimension, only a positive, a zero, and a negative valence 
can be represented. To accommodate the ambivalent valence, a two-cimen 
sional representation is required, where for each valence both its positive and 

negative component is given. For the purposes ofa first approximation t 15 
however possible to group ambivalent with either positive OF negative - 
__Yalences, depending on which component is stronger. We shall therefore 
at least initially employ a three-valued measure for each force. Hither, 1 ШЫ 

force operates-in the direction of inclusion of a giv ns 


en area into the perso 
_ activity field, 2. the force operates in the direction of exclusion of the area, 
"or 3. the force does not operate in either direction. А 


N 
" 


DERIVATION OF SITUATION PATTERNS 
А > AD: А 

i It has been shown that behaviour, expressed as the location. of a area 
S -relative to the activity field, is given by the resultant of the NE E ra 
- Internal pressures, and external pressures. Loca— £(L. S.P). xi шад - 

«pattern for each area can now be defined by stating its location re a to the a 
activity field, and the direction of forces acting ор the area. The various 
Situation patterns represent the possible ways in which the DU m Э 
structured, thatis, its possible equilibrium states. T he structure o t be situa a 
аза whole will later be defined in terms of the situmii patterns existing £o 
z the set of areas which form part of the situation. The structure of the E 
- dividual's total field is then finally given by the relationship between th 


Various situations that exist for him. 
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. To begin with we shall use a two-valued measure for the location of the 
- area, either "aa 


a— the person does the activity 
a= the person does not do the activity 


| where à is said to be the inverse of a. 
The simplest situation pattern that can be defined is one where only a 

single force operates. Taking the valence force as an example, we have for 
each activity cither 


l= he likes (derives enjoyment from) doing the activity 
l= he does not like doing it 


with a third possibility, that no valence force operates which means that hh. 
has no feelings of like or dislike towards the activity. 
By multiplying the location variable with the valence variable we obt- du 
а total of four situation patterns in which a valence force operates. f 


al he does ап activity which he likes doing 4 

al he does not do an activity which he dislikes doing N 

al he does an activity which he dislikes doing ) 
al he does not do an activity which he likes doing ? 


The four situation patterns are presented topologically in Figure 2. The сорі- 
nitive field is shown divided into the representation of the activity field ог! 
the left, and areas lying outside the activity field on the right. ( 
Given a situation pattern (apqr...), the pattern is said to be inverted if cach 
element a, p, q, г... is inverted giving the situation pattern (apqf...). A бо; 
inversion reproduces the original pattern, i.c. for cach element x, X= x. 
The inverse of pattern al is obtained by inverting each element of that 
pattern giving the pattern al. Similarly the inverse of al will be al. In Figure 2 
the inverse situation pattern will be seen to be the symmetrical opposite for 
the location of the area and the direction of forces acting on the area. It will 


be evident that 


(vi) Each situation pattern is dynamically equivalent to its inverse. 


Both al, where the person does what he likes doing, and al, where he does 
not do what he dislikes doing, represent a situation pattern where behaviour 
is in accord with the valence of the activity. 


Both in the case of al and al behaviour is not in accord with the forces 
operating on the area. In the case of the pattern al the person does an activity 
which he dislikes doing. It follows from the force-location principle, that 
there must be some additional force or forces the resultant of which is 
stronger than, and in a direction opposite to, the valence force. Similarly in 
the case of al where the person does not do an activity which he would like 
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COMPLETE PATTERNS INCOMPLETE PATTERNS 


COGNITIVE FIELD 


S i 


al 


COGNITIVE FIELD 
CT so 


(inverse) al (inverse) al 


Eae Situation Patterns in which a valence force operate: 
узена into a field of activities engaged in by the person 
se ERR us. engaged in (à). Valence forces may operate tow: 
Scola] the activity field (1), or towards exclusion of the area (I). In the case of 
а Ер cte patterns, а resultant of forces opposite in direction to the valence force must 

xist for the location of the area to be accounted fo 
together with its inverse. 
2 


(a), and into a field 


to - 
do there must be some forces greater than the valence preventing him from 
h measured situation patterns, 


engaping ; ie 

ene in that activity. We shall refer to suc 

m 1 arc not in accord with the force-location principle, as incomplete, 
3 plying that there are forces operating in the situation which have not been 
акеп into account. 


Patterns involving External Pressure 
б ку generally speak of external pressure operating when one or more 
viduals seek to modify or prevent changes in the person’s behaviour. 


here the pressure is successful we speak of a power relationship. The various 


Power relationships which define the behavioural structure of the group were 


deri А 
erived for the case of the two-person group 12 (7). ru 
In terms of our system of concepts, external pressure will arise where 


puc changes within field B towards tension reduction within that field, 
I within the joint field of A and B, res 


h ult in forces towards or against 
c ; t 
anges in the location or structure of one or mor! 


c arcas in the field of A. 
here the operation of external pressures leads to disequilibrium and tension 


s. The cognitive field is shown - 


ards inclusion of the - 


r. Each situation pattern is shown 


ai 
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crease in the field of A, opposing internal forces will come into operation. 

he fields referred to may be either those of individuals or groups. 

We shall at this stage be solely concerned with external pressures operat= 
ng either towards inclusion or exclusion of areas from the individual's 

"activity field. Also, to begin with, only one source of pressure will be con- ' 
dered. Later we will have to consider the more complex situations that may — 

"exist for the child in the family where both father and mother, in addition - 

_ to possible siblings and other members of the household exert pressure on the 

d which may be in directions opposite to one another. It will however be .— 

ind that the addition of variables, although this increases the number of — | 

ssible situation patterns, does not necessarily increase the complexity of | 

alysis. - ў : : 

There are two possible directions along which pressures may operate, 


: 


re 


"p= pressure is exerted on the person to engage in an activity  , 
` p= pressure is exerted on the person not to engage in an activity, 
with the third possibility that hO external pressure operates. In conjunction 
th the activity and valence variable we obtain the following eight situation 
ao B ж; . . " E 
erns, cach pattern being shown together with its inverse. 


С DE Tape alp : 
забар ; 746 
Se .. 3. alp ар i 5 
Ee 4. al ар 


The topological representation of each situation pattern is given in Figure 3. 
- Let us now consider each pattern together with its inverse. 


I. The patterns: а ў ; x 
alp The person does an activity which he likes doing and in respect. . 
of which there is pressure acting on him to engage in. S 
-alp The person does not do an activity which he dislikes doing and 
-in respect of which there is pressure acting on him not to engage «_ 
E in. ` PN ; Б 
2: E * : s m 
- We shall call these co-directional situation patterns, since all forces, in this case. ~ 
he valence and the external pressure, act in the same direction. : е: 
-This type of pattern may arise as a transitional one in a chain of situation < 
Patterns such as the following one. The person does not do an activity which 2 
ie dislikes doing (al). Sufficiently strong pressure is put on him to engage in 
“the activity (аїр). The person begins to like doing the activity, i.e. the direc- 
tion of the valence force is changed to conform with the direction of pressure, — 
ading to the transitional co-direction pattern (аїр), and finally the pressure 


Y 
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“opposition (P>L) 


I OPPOSITION (>Р)  — 
pEr alp 


| FIG; 3. Situation Patterns in which a valence force (L) and external pressure (P) operate. 


жа 


The inverse of each pattern is obtained by inverting the location of the area and the | 
direction of forces. s к : дг 1 


: * e t 2 “ay > "E p- 
is withdrawn, leading to the pattern (al), which is the inverse of the initial - 
situation pattern. The complete chain of situation patterns = . —- 


al alp ج‎ alp > al 


d be the following. Initially the child dislikes 
drink his milk. He is made to drink his mi 


d is no longer made 


~ is likely to be relatively i 1 
valence in the activity field, in so far as it leads to a disequili 
structure and thus tension increase, 
— negative valence. While the strengthening of the positive component of the 

"valence would result in adjustment and tension reduction leading in the first 
place towards a state of ambivalence, a number of other paths exist along” 
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which tension may be reduced without the desired change in the direction 
of the valence force taking place. 
As in all cases where from a given state of the system a number of different 
sequences of states may result, prediction of changes that will occur proceeds 
í in three steps. (i) the conceptual representation of the state of the system; 
(ii) the derivation of all the possible paths along which the state of the system 
may change, and (iii) determination of the conditions associated with inter- 
mediate and final states. Where the aim is to change the state of the system 
" from a state A to a state X, the problem is in some respects identical. We need 
to determine the possible paths by which state A can be transformed into 
state X, and then select the optimal path. 
` The inverse ofa chain of situations is obtained by inverting each element 
of that chain. In the case discussed we obtain the chain 


al — alp ج‎ alp ج‎ al 


giving the transition from a situation pattern where, for instance, the child 

engages in an activity such as thumb sucking, which he likes doing, to one 

where under the influence of external pressure he is prevented from doing 

that activity, and finally one where he no longer does the activity because 
` he dislikes doing it. 

A chain of situation patterns is dynamically equivalent to its inverse. In 
the present inverse case, in so far as displacement of the area leads to dis- 
equilibrium and thus tension increase within the field, forces will operate 

_ towards re-integration of the area and tension reduction, thus tending to 
increase the strength of the positive valence. Adjustment can result by 


- strengthening of the negative valence component, the most likely final state; 


being that of ambivalence. Again however a number of alternative paths 

exist along which tension reduction may take place; some of which may be 
more efficient and thus actually used. 

Successful methods of changing situation patterns, in the sense that they 

are more likely to lead to the desired end state, are as a rule somewhat more 

- complex. Among the more important are reward and punishment where 


pressure does not act directly on a given area, but is exerted to interrelate - 


activity areas such that changes in the location of one area results in changes 

‘in the location of one or more other areas. Effective methods of changing 
behaviour are frequently also more indirect in the sense that pressure is 
exerted to produce changes in the cognitive structure of the person, where 
these are expected to lead to corresponding changes in behaviour. 


2. The patterns: = 
alp Pressure operates on an individual making him engage in an 


activity he dislikes doing, 
alp pressure operates on an individual preventing him from doing 
an activity he would like to do 
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have already been referred to. Situation patterns of this type where forces 


operate in opposite directions will be referred to as opposition patterns. In the 
present case the external pressure is opposite to and stronger than the valence 
force. We might also say that the external pressure acts as a barrier against 
the valence force. Quite generally pressures, whether external or internal, 


which are opposite in direction and stronger than the valence force, can be — 


represented as barriers within the field of the individual. 

3. The patterns: alp and alp are similar to the above opposition patterns, 
where however the valence force is stronger than the external pressure, and 
where the latter is thus too weak to counteract the attraction of the activity 
to the individual. 

4. Finally, the patterns: alp and аїр are of the incomplete type, since the | 
direction of forces is not in accord with the location of the area. In the first 
case there must be one or more additional forces with a resultant force greater 
than, and in a direction-opposite to, the sum of external pressure and valence 
to make the person engage in the activity, and in the inverse case to prevent 
him from engaging in the activity. 


Patterns involving Internal Pressure 


Internal pressures have previously been defined as forces towards the 
maintenance of a given state of structural equilibrium of the field. Where 
external pressures operate on the field producing a state of disequilibrium, 
equilibrium may be restored, and tension thus reduced, by an alteration in 
the direction of internal pressures in line with external forces. Forces which ~ 
maintain the new equilibrium in line with earlier external forces represent 
internalized pressures. Whilst the operation of external forces may in this way ` 
lead to corresponding internalized pressures, not all internal pressures result 
in this way. They may also arise in the process of adjustment within the field 
in response to changes in any of its sub-parts. 

Internal pressures, as they are represented in the cognitive field, correspond 
to resultant effects of changes in the location or structure of areas on surround- 


ing regions or the field as a whole. At this stage, our interest is still centred — 


on the location of areas relative to the activity field, that is, the conditions 
under which a person will engage in a given activity. Under these con- 


ditions, the phenotypical coordinate of internal pressures as they are repre а 


` 


sented in the cognitive field, are feelings that certain activities should be done, — 


or are the right thing to do, and other activities should not be done, or are 
not the right thing to do. 


There are still a further two types of pressures which should beconsidered, _ 


namely, activities which the individual needs to engage in, or must not 
engage in, to preserve adequate physiological functioning, and further, 
activities which the person cannot engage in because they exceed his physio- 
logical and psychological capacities. Here we must draw a distinction be- 
tween physiological phenomena, as such, and the representation of physio- 
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ual must be represented as 

ield. Physiological forces may then affecc 

ig to changes in behaviour, as in the preceding 

е They may also affect the structure of the behavioural field directly, 

as in the case where deterioration of brain tissue leads to modification of P 
ehaviour, which in turn may lead to awareness by the person of changes in 

is behaviour: Ja 


situation in the family at 
We can exclude items regarding activities which are essen- - 


"n 


` Situation patterns involving internal pressure are S VE to 
ose involving external pressure. For the internal pressure we have either 


s= he feels he should do the activity — z 
TA $— he feels he should not do the activity x 


5 rth a third possibility, that no internal pressure acts in either direction. By — — 
| AE lication with the location and valence variable, we arrive at the- 
Slowing eight situation patterns, each pattern being shown together with 3 


its inverse. : Ф 


ras- ab - 1 m 
2.al  al- E. 
з. als — als 
4.als 7 al 


E. ns IT nt a co-directional pattern in which valence 5, 

Situation Be abacus the same direction. In patterns 2, where the т. 
осе Rn E. which he feels he should do but dislikes doing, and 92 
erson does z pde does not do an activity he would like to do but. Y 
"its inverse, where E internal pressure is stronger than the valence and the | 
E eels he Houle por p in line with the internal pressure. Patterns 3 give the 
3 quits be ud lies force is stronger than the opposing internal pressure. < 

e EE E of als, the person does an activity he likes doing but feels. 

hus, 


he should not do. The internal pressure barrier is here relatively too weak, as 
e sho Ў 4 
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and behaviour is in line with the valence force. Finally, ‘patterns ar 
incomplete, since one or more additional forces must exist with a strength: 
greater than the combined valence and internal pressure. Ж: 
One problem which we need to consider at least briefly at this stage is 
that of the conditions under which an opposition of forces represents a state 
of equilibrium, and the conditions under which it represents a state of 
conflict. 1 W- 
The various situation patterns which have been derived represent the 
possible types of structure or equilibrium states of a system defined in terms 
of location of an area and the constellation of forces acting on the area. FOr 
each pattern the location of the area is uniquely determined in the sense that - 
the area will be either located in the activity field or outside it. The system, 
we found, will be in an equilibrium state cither, ifall forces are co-directional 
or if they are in opposition to one another but of unequal strength. This 
leaves a third possibility, not so far considered} namely, that forces are 
` opposite to one another but of equal strength shown in Figure 4. Here the 
person vacillates between doing and not doing the activity, and is said to Бе 
in a state of conflict. At least in the present case then, an opposition of forces 
“represents a stable equilibrium state if forces in either direction are of unequal _ 
strength, but represents a state of conflict if the opposing forces are of equal” 


"strength so that their resultant force is zero (ff = 0). - . 


^ 3 


© ao 
ear h 


FIG. 4. Conflict Pattern. Forces towards and against inclusion of the area in the activity field 
are of equal strength. : " 7 

= - 1 mee 

In the state of conflict, the location of the area within the field is no t 
uniquely determined, and the system will be unstructured. Since an un- 
© structured system will be associated with a higher degree of tension than any 
“of its possible states of structure, the conflict will be resolved by changes — 
“towards one of the possible situation patterns. چ ,ج‎ 


Patterns involving Internal and External Forces 3 


Finally, we-have the situation patterns where both a valence force and 
internal and external pressure operate. There, are sixteen such patterns in all. 
Their analysis offers no special difficulty: ^ е first of all four types of 
. patterns ae external and intern оў. TS Ji same direction. These 

- ™ Lo 
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_аге structurally similar to those earlier considered where only one pressure Г 
Operates. б 


г. alps alps 
2. alps — alps 
3. alps alps 
4. alps alps 


Pattern 1 is co-directional; all three forces acting in the same direction, 
Patterns 2 and 3 represent opposition patterns. In the former, pressure is 
exerted on the person to do an activity which he dislikes doing, but which 
he also feels he should do. In the latter, the valence force is stronger than the 
combined external and internal pressure. Pattern 4 is incomplete. One or 
more additional forces must operate in this situation in a direction opposite 
to, and strength greater than, the combined valence force and pressures. 

In the next four types of patterns, external and internal pressure act in 


` 


opposite directions. 


5. alps ар 
6. alps alps 
7. alps alps 
8. alps alps 


In pattern 5, combined valence and internal pressure are stronger than the 
external pressure, whilst in pattern 8, the external pressure is stronger than 
the combined valence and internal pressure. In-patterns 6 and 7, the valence 
force acts together with the external pressure against the internal pressure. 
Thus in pattern 7, the person does an activity although there is pressure 
exerted on him not to do it, and he himself dislikes doing it; however, he 


feels he should do it. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


We have so far derived the various situation patterns given by the location 
- ' of the area, and the three possible types of forces that may operate on the 
area. For the location of the area we have used a two-valued measure; either 
1, the arca is located within the activity field, or 2, the area is located outside 
the activity field. For cach force a three-valued measure was used. The force 
may act either r, towards inclusion of the area in the activity field, 2, toward 
exclusion of the arca from the activity field, or 3, the force is not ach x 
the area, i.e. has a zero value. Ing on 
A more precise measure of forces is obtained if we also take int 
the possibility of bi-directional action of a force, Thus, the SE O account 


in - еп 
have both a positive and negative component, Also the internal 2 force ma 
Cssure m 
ау, 
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operate in both directions, when the person does not know whether ће 
should or should not engage in a given activity.—A more precise measure of 
the location of the area can be obtained by taking into account the extent to 
which the person does an activity. Conflict may exist not only about whether 
or not a person should do an activity, but also about the extent to which he 
should. Thus a child may want to go to the pictures more often than he 
does, where the parents, while not desiring that he should not go at all, would 
like him to go less often. 

Each possible refinement of measurement leads, as we shall sce later, to 
a considerable increase in the number of possible situation patterns which 
serve as scoring categories. So also does an increase in the number of forces 
measured. We cannot however increase the number of scoring categories 
beyond the point where it would become almost impossible to tabulate and 
analyse the data. We therefore need to weigh the advantages gained by 
increasing the number of forces taken into account and the precision of 
measurement beyond the minimum necessary, against the disadvantage of 
the resulting increase in scoring categories. To be able to do so, it will be 
necessary I, to determine the number of situation patterns for any given 
number of forces and type of measurement, and 2, to derive a measure which, 
for any method used, will tell us on the basis of the data obtained the extent 
to which all the factors operating in the situation have actually been taken 
into account. 

Table 2 shows the total number of situation patterns that can be derived 
for three different forces, using a three-valued measure for each force. There 
are in all 


1.2 3.4-+ 3.8-++ 1.16= 54 patterns. 


More generally for “п” forces, where 0, 1, 2, 3 . . . n forces may act at any 
one time, we have j 


2(29€5 + 21€1 -- 223... F 27 C2) = 2.3" patterns. 


For 2 possible locations of the area, 3 possible values for each force and a 
‘total of “n” forces we thus have 2.3" possible situation patterns. Not all of 
these however will be complete patterns. There will in all be 2.2" incomplete 
patterns, and ‘therefore 2(3"— 2") complete patterns. This means that the 
relative number of incomplete patterns decreases as we increase the number 
of forces measured. 

If we use а four-valued measure for each force we shall have 2. 4? situation 
patterns. This means that with a three-valued measure cach additional force 
measured trebles the number of scoring categories, whilst with a four-valued 
measure, the number of scoring categories will be quadrupled. Table 1 shows 
more clearly the results arrived at. It will be seen that the number of situation 
patterns which serve as scoring categories increase quite rapidly with an 
increase in the number of forces taken into account. 


FOR A GIVEN NUMBER OF 
FORCES MEASURED 


І NUMBER OF SITUATION PATTERNS 


Number of Situation Patterns 
Number of |— 
Forces Three-valued Four-valued 
Force Force 
I 6 8 á q 
2 18 32 Уа 
@ 54 -128 + 
4 162 $12 4 
5 486 2048 m 


In determining the situation of the child within its famil 
to take at least four forces into accou 


for the child, the internal pressure operating, and th 


A Method to determine the Child’s Situation in the Family _ S 


— In terms of the previous analysis we shall need to obtain the following .- 
_ information regarding the various activities of the child, - 


А. The location of the area (i:e. whether or not the child does the, 
activity). 


B. The valence of the activity for the child. 


x C. Internal pressure operating. 

E ^ D. Pressure exerted by the father. : 
— E. Pressure exerted by the mother. У 
х е 


~ F. Overt tension between child and father. 

` - R. Overt tension between child and mother, 
"rhe necessary data are best obtained from the child 
ofa questionnaire and answer sheet, or by interview and check list, The- 

ollowing questionnaire is suitable for either form of 4 з 


i р : 5 dministration, Us; Ar i 
LO asexample the item “helping with washing the dishes”, the followin® 
| Would be the form of questions. | E 


directly either by means ~ 


Log i RO MEN 
Analysis and Measurem 

QUESTIONNAIRE | 

| a А. How.often do you help with washing the dishes. 

В. How do you feel about it. | mele 

C. How do you feel about whether or not you should itp S 

D. How does your father feel about it. ў 

E. How does your mother feel about it. 

F. How often do you have disagreements about whether you should hap 


1, with your father Дл: 
2, with your mother. =~ MR 


In the following answer . sheet which can also be used as an interview, 
check list, the scoring symbol for each response is given in brackets. Addi 
tional symbols are (ри) pressure exerted by father, (руу) pressure, exerted by 
mother, (Ton) overt tension between child and father, and (Tow) ov 
tension between child and mother. 

In the case of group administration, the child is asked to- underline | h 
>; 
"appropriate alternative. The order of questions will need to be adhered to 
` and the administrator has to make certain that all questions are answer 
before proceeding to the next item.—An interview administration ca 
the other hand be made non-directional to a considerable | extent. One 
however to ascertain that the check list for all items is completed. The int 
view allows us to investigate immediately incomplete аа to ess 


Lo ANSWER SHEET OR CHECK LIST - Ж 


A. How often do you help with washing the dishes? 


Never - Sometimes Always 
(a) (a) MO) Spe 
If you don't help XS If you help 
Would not Моша like Don’t feel | Юоп' like Like doing Don't f 
like to do it. to do it either way.  ^- doingit. it ©. _ either way 
about it - ; à 
0 (sc EES 0 i) 
C. I should not : I should do it NES OU. SW te 
have to doit - ADM - j v aboutit , — 
KENE 6) Say CM 
D. Father wants - Father does not _ He doesn t miade 
me to do it : want me to do it xe 
PM os ` (Pm) ҮМ... е Ne 
E. Mother wants : Mother doesnot = She doesn’t Rd. 
me to do it want me to doit ; е 
(руу) (Bw) E е) 
F. (x) With Father: Often Sometimes 
: (Тон) — (000) 
(2) With Mother: _ Often rei mp 


(Tow) - үнү 
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what additional forces are operating in the situation. It also allows us to 
obtain in addition a score for each item for presence or absence of non-overt 
tension in the form'of anger, annoyance, resentment, etc. This, apart from 
giving us a better tension measure, would also allow us to determine the 
conditions under which non-overt tension becomes overt. 

For each item a situation pattern will be obtained. The subsequent 
analysis is based on the frequency of the various types of situation patterns 
obtained for the sample of the child's activities employed. The method of 
selection of items is similar to that used in the construction of the “Day at 
Home" questionnaire. The various regions of activities that exist for the 
child are first determined, and samples of activities are taken from each , 


region. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


For the purpose of determining the child’s situation, the analysis of data 
falls into two major parts, namely, the determination of the topological 
structure of the field, and the measurement of forces operating within the 


field. 


| т. The Topological Structure of the Field 

A method to determine the topological structure of the activity field in 
terms of the activities engaged in by the person has been discussed in Herbst 
(7) and in greater detail in Herbst (8). It was shown in that study, that the 
activity field of both children and adults in the family is hierarchically struc- 
tured so that the person can as a rule only participate in one region of activi- 
ties if he also participates in certain other regions. A later analysis of the data 
showed that the power fields of both husband and wife also have a topo- 
logical structure which differed from the structure of their activity fields. It 
was found for instance that in the Australian families studied, the husband 
can as a rule only have the power of making decisions in the region of child 
control, ifhe also controls either jointly or by himself the social and economic 
regions of the family and the region of his houschold duties. 

The present method allows us to go one step further, since in addition to 
determining the topological relationship between activity regions that exist 
for the child, we also have the data to determine the strength of forces 


operating within each region. 
à 


2. The Situation Structure 

The situation structure is defined in terms of the percentage frequency of 
the various situation patterns found for any given case. Since cach а 
pattern together with its inverse is defined in terms of a specific constellation 
of forces, the situation structure 1s expressed in terms of the strength of forces 
operating within the situation as a whole. If the summation of situation 
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patterns is extended over any one region, we arrive in a similar way at the 
strength of forces operating within that region. 

For the purpose of explaining the principles of analysing situation pat- 
terns, we shall use the patterns that have been derived so far for the valence, 
internal pressure and external pressure. The external pressure denotes in this 
instance the joint pressure of parents, The general principles of analysis remain 
the same whatever the number of external pressures may be, since an increase 
in the number of different external pressures that are taken into account 
merely multiplies the number of situation patterns. 

For the simpler model, in which only one source of external pressure is 
taken into account, we have a total of 54 possible situation patterns. Table 2, 
Column 3 gives the designation for each type of pattern, Of these, 14 are 
co-direction patterns, 24 are opposition patterns, and 16 are incomplete. 
Whilst incomplete patterns are excluded at least from this part of the analysis, 
they are important for the determination of the efficiency of the method. 


3. Determination of Unknown Forces opérating in the Situation 


In constructing a method to measure the total set of forces operating in 
a situation, we need criteria of the extent to which the method is successful 
or valid, and an éstimate of the strength of forces which any particular form 
of the method fails to take into account. This can be achieved by an analysis 
of incomplete patterns. s 

An incomplete pattern is one for which the location of the area is not in 
accord with the resultant of forces acting on the arca, which means that there 
are forces acting which have not been taken into account. The percentage _ 
frequency of incomplete patterns thus gives us a validity measure for any - 
particular form of the method used. Further, for each incomplete pattern we 
can determine the strength of the unknown forces operating, and by means 
of summation we arrive at their strength within the situation as a whole. 

The method with the maximum efficiency would be that method which 
has a maximum validity and a minimum number of scoring categories. We 
have scen previously that an increase in the validity of the method, by taking 
a larger number of forces into account and by increasing the precision of 
measurement, results in a multiplication of scoring categories. This means 
that it will be possible to increase the validity of the method to the extent 
that we can increase the efficiency of techniques of tabulation and analysis. 


4. Analysis of Behaviour Determinants 
The behaviour determinant for any situation pattern is that force, or set 
of forces, which determines the location of the area. If we use the symbols 


L= strength of Valence Force 
S = strength of Internal Pressure 
P= strength of External Pressure, 


. 


Or the situation pattern ар where the person does an activity under 
external pressure, which he dislikes doing, we have P > L, and the external 


eterminant for each complete situation pattern. 


PRESSURE 


_ Pressure is said to be the behaviour determinant. Table 2 shows the behaviour Г 


Relative Strength 


_ Behaviour 


S: Pattern Inverse Designation of Forces БЕНИ 
а incomplete — — 
Et uu a ~ co-direction — L 
M al incomplete — — 
E -- DIEN y 
E. ар. ‘co-direction = 4 
ap incomplete — — 
. 8$ co-direction — S ў 
as incomplete — — 
alp co-direction = L+P 
alp Opposition PSL P 
alp opposition L>P L 
alp incomplete = = í 
als - co-direction = LFS 
al ` opposition S>L 5 
als - Opposition Ls L 
als incomplete — = : 
aps co-direction = p EIS 
aps opposition SP Su 
- aps opposition PS р 
арѕ incomplete = os 
alps - co-direction CR L + PS 
alps opposition PX STD PHS 5 
- alps opposition LPs L 5 
alps incomplete E Tr 
alps opposition L+S>p L+S 
alps opposition LL PSS pt : 
alps opposition S>L+P s 
alps opposition PLLAS P 


a= location of area. 


RD 
1, L= valence force. Е “ateral pressure. 


s S= internal pressure, 
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Ас this level of the analysis-we can determine the extent to whic 
child’s behaviour is determined by his personal likes and dislikes, his perso 
convictions as to what he should do, or the demands and prohibitions of his 

- parents. If the child predominantly does what he wants to do, this may bê 
. either due to the fact that his parents exert only little control over his be- 
` haviour, or that they do everything they can to gain control over the child - 
without succeeding in making him do what they want. We therefore 1 
to go one step further and determine the situation structure in terms of th 


` constellation of forces that exist in the situation as a whole. | КЕ: 


DETERMINATION OF THE SITUATION STRUCTURE | 


A measure of the relative strength of forces can be obtained for all situa- 

tion patterns in which there is an opposition of forces. Thus, for the patterns | 
alps and alps we have P -++ S > L, that is, the combined external and inter 13 
pressure is stronger than the valence force for that particular area. The rela 
strength of forces which can be derived from the various opposition patte 
is given in the last column of Table 2. The following is a brief outline of 
method used to determine the numerical strength of each force operating 
the situation as a whole, and the derivation of the possible situation struct 
which involve not more than one source of external pressure. ai 


"The Р: L Ratio. The external pressure-valence ratio is given by the number | 
of activities for which the external pressure is stronger than the valence to the _ 
number of activities for which the valence is stronger than the externa 
pressure. The frequency of activities for which the external pressure i 
_ stronger than the valence is given by JE 


A Ж(Р >1)-Е (Р > 1+ s 
or in terms of the corresponding situation patterns, 
d У (аїр + alp) + E (alps alps). y EL 
- Similarly the frequency of activities for which the valence is stronger than 
_ е external pressure is given by the number of situation patterns for which ~ 
(L >P) and (L >P S). By means of the ratio, the following two” 
situation structures can be defined: х х IIS 


т. Cases for which P œL has a modal percentage frequency represent M - 
a situation where parents exert a high degree of control over the 


e child, without regard to the child's wishes. - X 

{ 2. Where the L > P patterns have a modal percentage frequency, a situa- 

См tion exists where the parents attempt to control the child’s behaviour 
wherehowever the child acts in opposition to the parents’ demands and’ 

Я does what he feels like doing. ~ 


n. 
у 


he P : S Ratio. The external-internal pressure ratio is similarly defined 


dec c = LA >> 
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the number of activities for which the external pressure is stronger than the 
internal pressure to-the number of activities for which the internal pressure 
is stronger than the external pressure. 

3. IEP > S types of patterns have а modal frequency, the child acts in 
accord with the demands of his parents against his convictions of what 
he feels he should or should not do. 

4. Where S > P patterns have a modal frequency, a situation exists where 
the child acts in accordance with what he feels he should do in opposi- 
tion to the demands of his parents. 

A necessary condition for either of these situation structures to exist is, that 

the child perceives himself as a member of one ог more groups, other than 

his immediate existing family, whose potency is at least equal to, or greater 
- than, the potency of the existing parent—child group. 


The L: S Ratio. This ratio gives us the comparative strength of the two 
internal forces, namely, the valence force and the internal pressure. ] 

5. In cases where S > L patterns have a maximum frequency, the child 
predominantly acts in terms of what he should do, or feels is the right 
thing to do, in opposition to what he feels he would like to do. 

6. Where L > S patterns have a maximum frequency, the child pre- 
dominantly does what he enjoys doing, but fecls it is not what he 
should do. 

Psycho-analysts would speak in either case of a superego-id conflict. This 
type of conflict, and the various ways in which the person may attempt to 
resolve it, have been clinically studied in great detail. Any ofthe basic possible 
conflict states which we have derived, can be resolved by changes towards a. 
situation structure where only one force operates in the cognitive field. (Un- 
conscious forces correspond to forces that operate in the activity field without 
being represented in the cognitive field.) 

There are three possible types of situation structures where only one force 

acts. Each of them represents a state of maladjustment. 

7. Where patterns (ap + ap) have a maximum frequency, a situation 
exists where the child acts in conformity with the parents’ demands 
without feelings of like or dislike towards the activities he is made to 
do, or is prevented from doing. We have here the apathetic, almost 
robot-like behavioural reaction to authoritarian pressure to which 
E. Fromm (5) has drawn attention. Gi 

8. Cases where (as-- 25) have a maximum frequency correspond to a 
situation where the child, in the absence of external pressure, does 
what he feels he should do without feelings of like or dislike towards 
these activities. This situation structure represents the compulsive work 
behaviour more frequently found in adults than in children. 

9. Finally, a maximum frequency of patterns (al + al) where the child 
does whatever he feels like doing without experiencing any inhibition : 
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or external control, represents a situation structure which is often 
referred to as psychopathic. ; 
Whilst the latter type of situation structure is regarded as abnormal in nearly 
all groups, there are institutions and societies in which situation structures 7 


_ and 8 are regarded as desirable. Thus, the child who obeys every wish of his 


parents will be regarded as a normal and good child in the authoritarian 
family. Quite generally, the person who does mechanically what he is told 
will be regarded as desirable and well adjusted in an institution with an 
authoritarian discipline structure. The person, on the other hand, who acts 
under internal compulsion would only be accepted as socially desirable where 
the internal pressure happens to be in line with the pressure exerted by the 
group. For that person to continue functioning successfully in the group, the 
group would need to be equally rigid and unchanging. 

We have found, then, that there are nine basic types of situation struc- 
tures which may exist for a person, and which are defined in terms of the 
constellation of forces which may operate within the field of the person. The 
possible situation structures that may exist for the case where two sources of 
external pressure operate, in the present instance that exerted by the father 
and mother respectively, can be derived by the same method. 

The new type of situation structure that emerges, where more than two 
persons interact, is that given by the possibility of forming coalitions, where 
a coalition is said to exist when a sub-set of persons in the group exert pressure 
in the same direction. Where a coalition exists, the pressures exerted by the 
members of the coalition can be represented as a single source of pressure. 
This we have done in the preceding cases, where we have assumed that 
parents exert pressure in the same direction. Two further possibilities exist, 
namely that of a coalition between the child and the father, or between the 
child and the mother. It will be clear that if both parents exert pressure on 
the child, then a necessary condition for the existence of a coalition between 
the child and one of the parents is, that an opposition exists between the 
parents. 

The optimum situation for the child is not given by any one situation 
structure which results from the extreme predominance of any one type of 
situation pattern, and the almost total absence of others. Such a distribution 
of situation patterns, possible only where a high degree of rigidity exists 
within the field, represents a state of adjustment below the optimum. The 
existence of the same form of stereotyped behaviour for a very wide range 
of activities is possibly the clearest symptom of pathological state both for ап 
individual and a group. Optimum: adjustment will exist where any one 
situation pattern may be adopted which leads towards, and maintains, a state 
of dynamic equilibrium both within the given situation and the field of the 


individual as a whole. 
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PATTERNS OF EATING 


BEHAVIOUR, 


A Study of Industrial Workers -= M 
P.H. COOK AND A.J. WYNDHAM 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS - 


н Peoples who can be distinguished on the basis of national, ethnic, or _ 

regional groupings tend to acquire characteristic patterns of eating behaviour 

- which distinguish them from other peoples. These patterns consist of a 

. number of elements: the frequency and time of eating; the social’ context _ 

in which eating occurs; the nature of the food and its method of preparatio: 

and the manner in which it is eaten: The form taken by a pattern is det 

mined by the operation of a number of factors or forces such as the economi с 

the availability of foodstuffs, climate, the 

extent of culture-contact, religious beliefs, social structure, and so on. = 
dicate that patterns of cating 

t without any significant 


behaviour, there may rn. 
- whereas the eating behaviour of Americans may be described in genera 
terms and may be contrasted with that of; say, the Chinese, within the United » 
` States there are group: departures or deviations from the general pattern. _ 
` One investigation (s) has shown the tenacity with which Poles, Czechs, a 
Italians cling to native food habits long after settling in U.S.A., even ift 
involves considerable inconvenience and expense, and Lewin (6) has repor 


` on differences between people belonging to different socio-economic levels 
` The development of distinct eating patterns may also be noted in differen: 
i 1 t 
- groups belonging to а particular culture or sub-culture. This phenomeno! 
js most marked in the communities of people which are commonly referre 
Lto as institutions—orphanages, b 


oarding-schools, hospitals, and. the like E 
and has given rise to the expression- 


“institutional food”. It is often taken for 
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granted that in such an institution the food and the pattern of behaviour 
associated with its eating varies little, if at all, from week to week, season to 
season, year to year, irrespective of changes in the population of the 
institution. : 

Consideration of the constancy of the pattern of eating behaviour led 
Lewin to suggest that eating habits have the properties of a quasi-stationary. 
social process (7). Thus if the complex of forces, internal and external to the 

„group, which determines the eating behaviour of the members of the group, 

‘operates with a constant intensity and direction, the field represented by 

-eating behaviour is in a state of equilibrium. Thus, each clement of eating 
behaviour which is the resultant of these forces would establish its “level”, 
and the combination and interrelation of these levels would give the group 
its constant and characteristic pattern of eating’ behaviour. However, as the 
field of forces can never be static, there can only be a state of quasi- 
equilibrium, and so there will be minor fluctuations in the levels of eating 
behaviour, with corresponding minor and temporary changes in the pattern. 
For example, the time of eating for the people of a nation, a sub-group 
within the nation, or a family, may be represented by a relatively fixed and 
distinguishable level; thus dinner may be ordinarily eaten at approximately 
6.30 p.m. although, because of differences in the operation of the relevant 
forces, there may be variations from day to day from one individual or 
group to another, with the tendency, however, always to return to the 
6.30 p.m. "level". 

Such levels can only be changed by the entry into the field of new forces 
of sufficient strength, or by gross changes in the intensity or direction of 
existing forces, so that the balance of forces is thrown out of equilibrium. 
As a new state of equilibrium or quasi-equilibrium is achieved, a new level 
of behaviour will result around which subsequent fluctuations will occur. We 
have, therefore, a quasi-stationary social process. 

Recently the opportunity to examine two hypotheses suggested by this 
discussion was provided by a "pilot" field study of the food habits of a 
group of people, the workers of a factory. The first hypothesis is that the 
pattern of eating behaviour ofa community of people, for examplea factory, 
has the properties ofa quasi-stationary process; and the second is that within 
such a community there will be variations in the pattern in accordance with 
the social structure and culture of the groups or sub-institutions comprising 
the total community. The field study was suggested by those responsible 

_ for the operation of the factory cafeteria because of concern over the relatively 
low cafeteria patronage. E yes thought that ifinformation could be obtained 
about the eating habits of the workers it might be possible to plan changes 
in the service that would more effectively meet thei à ng 

: zy meet their needs, thereby raisin 
patronage levels and placing the cafeteria on a sounder financial and o Е 
tional basis. The four aspects of eating behaviour investi pera- 


were the when, where, how, and what of eating, as will CE Rr 
? ed. 
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The method of field study adopted conformed broadly with what has 
recently been described as the method of “collaborative research" (т). 
Before the field research began, the necessary sanction for the research team 
and of the methods it proposed to follow was obtained from those whose 
authority enabled them to give this sanction, in this case the chief executive 
who occupied the position of general manager, the cafeteria manageress, and 
the Cafeteria Advisory Committee, which represented the employees whose 
eating behaviour was the subject of study. At each stage of the research, the 
research team reported back separately to these authorities and received 
sanction for the next stage. 

In the course of obtaining sanction the active collaboration of personnel 
likely to be affected by the conduct of the research and its possible results _ 
was sought and obtained. Naturally the extent of this collaboration varied 
according to the relation of the roles of those concerned to the research 
activities; thus the collaboration of the general manager, members of his 
staff, and the cafeteria manageress was concerned very largely with making 
the necessary administrative arrangements and giving access to factory and 
cafeteria records whereas the Cafeteria Advisory Committee played an 
active part in the planning of the research programme and in reviewing . 
progress. The technical component in the collaborative relationship was 
carried by the research team, the field staff of which consisted of three psycho- 
logists, and an industrial catering expert.’ 

The data on which this report is based were obtained from the analysis 
of relevant factory and cafeteria records, from informal discussions with the 
staff and employees mentioned above, and from the application of two 
research techniques. A questionnaire was administered to all personnel in 
which information was sought on eating habits, food preferences, and atti- 
tudes relating to the cafeteria. The idea of the questionnaire was first dis- 
cussed with the Cafeteria Advisory Committee, a draft was then prepared 
by the research team, and discussed, criticized, and amended by the Com- 
mittee before it was administered. The questionnaire was followed by 
informal non-directive group interviews or discussions, conducted by mem- 
bers of the research team during the luncheon break, with the spontaneous 
or natural groupings which had been noticed in the cafeteria, in work areas, 
and the adjacent grounds. The purpose of these group discussions was to get 
farther information which might shed light on the questionnaire findings 
and to enable direct observations to be made of what employees ate, where 
they ate, and the social setting and circumstances of eating. The contacting 
of groups and the conduct of the discussions were facilitated by the fact that 
the research team had already noted the marked regularity with which 
individuals formed groups in particular locations. In all, fifteen groups were 
interviewed over a period of eight days; the groups representing approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of all employees. М 

1. Mrs. M. Bucklow, Mr. А. J. Wyndham, Mr. R. Н. Meyer, and Mr. D. С. Gillham. 
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THE FACTORY AS AN INSTITUTION. 


It will be convenient to describe the factory in terms of the concepts of 

— function, social structure and culture as used by Curle and Trist (2, 3) and 

1 of personality distribution as used by Jaques (4) in the Tavistock Institute 
— study “The Changing Culture of a Factory”. 

The function of this particular factory is the manufacture and storage 
of armaments required by one of the Armed Services; prior to World 
Nar I it served only as a store for products manufactured in Britain. It is 
the only factory of its kind in Australia. In its social structure it consists of 

three functionally and geographically distinct sub-institutions: the adminis- 

trative unit, with a staff of 39; the production unit, with 106 workers; and 

the store (depot), consisting of four sections, with 125 workers. Thus in al]. 
"there were at the time of the study 270 people in the total institution. Bach: 

sub-institution is structured in accordance with an hierarchical line organiza- 
tion and executive system. : 

The culture of the factory—its working methods, ways of doing things, 
its customs, the attitudes and sentiments shared by the majority of its mem- 
bers, and so on—probably has much in common with other Australian 
engineering factories. As a Government-owned, non-competitive defence 
` establishment, it participates to some extent in the culture of the Public 
Service under whose control it comes. The fact that the top executive has 
always been a senior-ranking Service officer has meant that some elements 
in the factory culture have been borrowed from the Service from which 
he is drawn, such elements not ordinarily found in Australian industry 
—— generally. To the outsider the factory has a culture that is readily recognizable 
as quite distinctive, and as one that is likely to withstand attempts to achieve 
— rapid or radical change. 

Three features of the personality distribution of the factory—the fre- 

| quency distribution of people of various types in the institution as а whole— 
ir were noted during the research. Mention has already been made of the fact 

— that the general manager is a Service officer, but the rest of the personnel 

are civilians. (It was claimed by some—but denied by others—that’ the 

— factory had a high proportion of ex-servicemen, which seems probable.) The 

second feature noted is the difference in the composition of each of the sub- 
` institutions: the administrative unit consists of executive and clerical office 
к Ə а white-collar workers; the production unit consists predominantly of 

— skilled workers—toolmakers, fitters and turners, machinists, etc.: aiu 
store unit consists of semi-skilled and unskilled (in the trade deos wares 
And thirdly, the factory population is predominantly male, about 95 Ps 
cent, the only females consisting of such staff as typists, secretarial staff, 4 
cleaners; of the men, about three-quarters are married. ae 

Although the interaction of function, structure, culture, and personali 


distribution gives every institution a unique character, institutions may ssl 
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have much in common, so that one may be regarded as typical of a gro 
However, it is evident from this brief account-that this factory cannot b 
regarded as representative or typical. - Ў n. 
The cafeteria, the focal point of the study, is housed in the same building | 
as the production unit, being built at the same time during the war. "Thus, — 

while catering for the institution as a whole, the cafeteria is within the” 
- physical boundaries of one of the sub-institutions. The factory is isolated | 
from other sources of prepared food, the nearest food shop being al 
ten minutes’ walking distance, and hence there is no serious competition a: 


far as the cafeteria is concerned. з И 


EATING BEHAVIOUR IN THE FACTORY 


In this section an account will be given of the eating behaviour of the _ 
members of the factory as a total institution as manifested during their _ 
working day. Four aspects will be dealt with: the time of cating, the place of © 
eating, the social setting in which eating occurs and what is eaten. This will be 
followed in the next section with an analysis of sub-institutional differences. 


1. The Time of Eating ; 2 ў bak E 
.. In conformity with Australian practice generally and with Australian 
. industrial custom, all members of the factory take a regular luncheon break ~ 
at midday. The period allowed is thirty minutes for all employees, except - 
administrative staff who have forty minutes. This is a constant; fluctuations 
. around this time-level not being permitted. Moreover, observations made 
during lunch-times indicated that employees adhered very strictly to the 
` official times, much more so than is usual in many Australian factories and 
places of work. Also in line with Australian practice, morning tea is taken 
` at the work-bench or usual location of the worker, a break of ten minutes 
_ being allowed. i 2 


2. The Place of Eating 


~The questionnaire, and more particularly observation during the luncheon | 
` break, reveale@ghat employees had habitual places of eating. The executives 

| "are in an ae dining-room, a common but not universal industrial | 
X practice. The foremen ate by traditional right in an area distinct from the 
| cafeteria, a matter on which practice varies. Approximately 40 per cent of 
~ employees usually ate in the cafeteria. Upwards of To per cent left the factory ] 
area, The rest, approximately one-half, ate regularly either at or near their — 
_ work-places or outside, notably by the wharf on the adjacent waterfron 

^ So little variation occurs that one would have little difficulty in locating an: 
- employee during the lunch period. Even the activities of the research team — 
- made no difference to the immobility of individuals once they had taken 
their usual lunch-time position. Thus they would make no attempt to leave 
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these positions to listen to. a discussion between a member of the research 
team and a nearby lunch-time group, and during the conduct of the study 
very little lunch-time movement was observed. As will be discussed later, 
employees tend to be geographically tied to particular places of eating in 
accordance with the sub-institution to which they belong. 

Thus, contrary to what might have been expected, in this factory the 
cafeteria did not represent a social centre for employees as a whole in which 
they ate their midday meal. 


& The Social Setting 


The social setting in which lunch was eaten is closely related to the place 
of eating. The exccutives ate in their separate dining-room apart from the 
rest of the personnel, and the foremen, although not having a dining-room, 
also ate apart in an area reserved for their exclusive use. These distinctions 
are consistent with the strict hierarchical organization of the factory. In the 
cafeteria a special area, with padded seats, was set aside for administrative 
staff. As lunch-times were staggered, employees from the store who ate in 
the cafeteria had usually completed their meal before the arrival ofemployces 
from the production unit, so that in effect there was complete sub-institu- 
tional segregation in the cafeteria. 

Similar segregation existed outside the cafeteria. No workers from the 
production unit, for example, sat with other workers on the wharf—the 
wharf was regarded as the special preserve of workers from the store; like- 
wise workers from the store did not seek to sit with workers from the 
production unit. 

The majority of employees sat, whether in the cafeteria or elsewhere, in 
small face-to-groups, most of them limited to about six members, although 
quite a number sat and ate alone. Some of these groups engaged in regular 
recreational activities, for example, fishing or watching fishing on the wharf, 
darts or cards in the production area or store. Despite the presence of these 
activities, the observations of the research team indicated that many of the 
lunch-time groupings tended to be aggregates of individuals rather than 
socially cohesive groups. Viewed from the outside some groupings appeared 
to consist ofa number of isolates who happened to sit together, an impression 
that was confirmed by reactions noted during some of the group discussions. 

In the factory as a whole and even in many of the small lunch-time 
groups the eating of the midday meal did not, apparently, serve the socia 
function of the “соттоп meal", rather did it appear as if eating lunch was? 
regarded as a purely individual matter which may or may not be undertaken 
alone or in the presence of, but not necessarily with, other individuals, f 


4. The Food Eaten and Cafeteria Patronage 


More precise information can be given about the food eaten as an elemer 
in the pattern of eating behaviour in the factory than about the other el 
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ments discussed, because quantitative data were obtained from the records of 
the cafeteria and from controlled observations in the cafeteria during lunch- 
time. An analysis of average daily cafeteria patronage for the month during 
which the study was made, a winter month in 1951, disclosed the following 
picture: Eighteen per cent of all personnel purchased a prepared meal from 
the cafeteria—a hot dish or salad, perhaps with soup or sweets (dessert); 
9 per cent purchased a sandwich lunch from the cafeteria; these two groups 
taken together, 27 per cent, will be referred to as cafeteria “patrons”. 
Another 10 per cent purchased something from the cafeteria—soup,-sweats, 
or tea—to supplement sandwiches brought from home; these may be classed 
as "supplementary patrons". The remainder of the personnel, 65 per cent, 
whether they ate in the cafeteria or not, were “non-patrons” who, with the 
possible exception of the ro per cent who left the factory at lunch-time, ate 
lunches brought from home, usually sandwiches with or without cake, 
fruit, etc. 

It might be assumed that there would be marked seasonal fluctuations in 
the food eaten, but this is not supported by an analysis of monthly variations 
in cafeteria patronage during the year 1951. This can be illustrated by the 
monthly averages for the percentage buying a prepared meal—hot dish or 
salad, with or without other food. (In the absence of other sources for 
obtaining food it can be expected that fluctuations in this percentage will 
indicate the extent of change generally in what is eaten.) No convincing 
seasonal trend was revealed. Patronage fluctuated around the level of 20 per 
cent, with the minimum of 16 per cent in February and March (summer 
months), and the maximum in July (a winter month) of 21 per cent; at the 
same time, patronage in May (winter) was a little below that of December 
(summer). It can be inferred, therefore, that for the personnel as a whole 
there is a relatively high degree of constancy with regard to what is eaten, 
an inference that is consistent with the observations of constancy in the time, 
place, and social circumstances of eating in the factory. 

The relative constancy of the patronage level is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that over the twelve-month period there was an apparent 

increase in the strength of one of the negative forces, namely the cost of 
food. in the cafeteria: the lowest priced dishes, for example, rose in price 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d., an increase of approximately 66 per cent. Yet patron- 
age was a little higher in December 1951 than in December, 1950. However, 
an examination of the way in which prices were increased showed that this 
| was done in a manner unlikely to disturb seriously the state of quasi-equili- 
brium of the field of forces reflected in the apparently quasi-stationary nature 
of the process referred to as cafeteria patronage. The procedure adopted when 
a price increase became necessary was to increase the price of only a propor- 
tion of the range of dishes served, and to reduce this proportion progressively 
until all dishes had been brought up to the new price level. This increase in 
the strength of the negative force—the cost of the food to the patron—was 
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- sufficiently gradual to allow. for a corresponding increase in the strength of 
1 “positive forces such as the desire for the food, so that there was no gross 
D - disturbance in the state of quasi-equilibrium. - 


Ра. 
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£ Further evidence for this hypothesis is forthcoming from an analysis of 
: Е 3 this aspect of cafeteria patronage over a longer period, from February, 1947 
Es until December, 1950. During 1947, with prices steady at rod., patronage 
—— was around a level of 38 per cent. However, in March, 1948 there was a 
ЖА relatively steep price increase of тоф. to 1s. 4d., 60 per cent, with the level 
3 of patronage subsequently falling over a period to 22 per cent. Presumably, 
~ the price change, and possibly also other changes, had disturbed the existing ' 
_ equilibrium and hence the level of patronage; by December, 1949 a new- 
state of quasi-equilibrium was becoming established, with its new level o£ 
Patronage around 20 per cent, a level which was still being maintained at 
December, 1951. This process is illustrated by Figure 1. 
In the absence of comparable data from other factories it is not possible 
| to say to what extent the characteristics of this element in the pattern of 
_ eating behaviour are in conformity with Australian industrial experience 
generally. ; 


SUB-INSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


| So far an account has been given of the eating behaviour of the members 
_ of the factory as a whole in terms of the when, where, how and what, of cating, - 
and evidence has been presented which suggests that there is a characteristic 
"pattern comprising a number of elements, at least one of which has the 
properties of a quasi-stationary process. It is likely, therefore, that no sub- 
"stantial change in eating habits will occur without the appropriate re- 
е structuring of ће field, so that new forces operating in the desired direction 
_ could be introduced or a change made in the intensity or direction of 
. existing forces. To describe the pattern of eating behaviour for the factory ` 
_ asa whole, the total institution, may be useful if we are secking to compare 
it with other factories, but it may not provide a basis for action designed to 
"bring about change within the institution, which was the expectation of 
those requesting that this study be undertaken, if the institutional pattern 
masks significant sub-institutional differences. 

In describing the factory, reference was made to cach of three units—the |. 
administrative, production, and store units—as sub-institutions, but if sub- $ 
institutional differences are to be claimed, it is first necessary to show that 
sub-institutions do in fact exist and are not merely being created after the 
event to explain the peculiarities in the data treated. 

As previously mentioned, each of the three units performs distinct func- 
tions in relation to the overall function ofthe factory, these functions being 

broadly indicated by the names given to the units. They are geographically| | 
physically distinct. One unit, the production unit, was. established muc - 
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later than the other two. While all are structured in accordance with a com-! 
mon hierarchical executive system, there are differences in structure in each - 
case, very largely due to the different functions performed and the corre- | 
sponding differences in personnel. The personality distribution (in the sense 
used earlier) varies between the units in the manner already. described. 
Differences in culture, although evident, cannot be cited at this point as 
evidence because it is differences with regard to one aspect of culture, eating 
behaviour, that we wish to examine. The crucial point, however, is that the 
members of each of the three units experienced his unit as a region with well- 
marked boundaries; they also perceived that members of the other two units 
belonged to regions with equally well-marked boundaries, Not only may 
each of these three units be properly treated as sub-institutions, there was 
no evidence from the study that other comparable sub-institutions existed. 
When the research data were examined in accordance with sub-institu- 
tional membership, conclusive evidence was found to support the hypothesis 
that there would be significant sub-institutional differences in the pattern of 
eating behaviour, these differences representing distinctive patterns for each 
sub-institution. It also seemed likely that, as for the institution as a whole, 
these patterns had a high degree of constancy and were not readily suscep- 
tible to change, although this conclusion could only be inferred from the data, 
_ As lunch-times were staggered there were differences with regard to the 
time of eating, but this was not something over which the members of the 
three units had direct control, it was an arrangement determined by top 


trative unit sit in the canteen (the overall factory figure being 40 per cent), 
only 47 per cent of the production unit and 27 per cent of the store do 50.2 
Mention has been made of the differences in social setting which are 
associated’ with the place of eating, the principal differences beitig related 
to sub-institutional segregation and the privileges enjoyed by certain groups 
Differences with regard to social behaviour at eating places outside the / 
cafeteria, for example as to the relative size of cating groups or the propor- y 
tion of isolates, if present, were not observed during the study E | 
There аге clear-cut differences in the food eate 
bers of each sub-institution. Seventy-four 


purchase something for their lunch from the cafeteria, compared with 

per cent of the production unit and only 26 per cent of the store These 43) | 
centages include patrons and supplementary patrons ( : pers 
for patrons only the figures are administration 54 
30 per cent, and store 20 per cent. Both sets of per 


n at lunch-time by mem- 
per cent of the administrative staff] 


2. These differences and those that follow. 


5 per cent level » with one exception, are significant at the 1 per cent of 
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restricted to those who purchased a hot dish from the cafeteria for their 
lunch, we get administration 46 per cent, production unit 21 per cent, and 
store ro per cent. Thus while nearly half of the administrative staff eat a 
cafeteria hot lunch 79 per cent of production workers and 90 per cent of 
those from the store cat sandwich lunches which most of them bring to 
work. 

The group discussions conducted by the research team during lunch- 
times with groups belonging to the three sub-institutions revealed differences 
in attitudes toward the cafeteria and the service it provides. The members of 
the administrative unit interviewed seemed, as might be expected from their 
behaviour, quite satisfied with the cafeteria as a place to cat and with the 
cafeteria food. They did not offer any criticisms of the quality, quantity, or 
price of food, or of the service. Members of the production unit displayed: 
attitudes which would place them in an intermediate position between the 
other two units. In four of the seven group discussions held with production 
workers there were complaints about the price of hot meals and in six of the 
groups it was claimed that a hot meal at midday was not needed. No com- 
ments were made about either the quality or quantity of food sold in the 
cafeteria. In contrast to the approving attitudes of members of the adminis- 
trative unit and the more or less neutral attitudes of members of the pro- 
duction unit, the attitudes of those belonging to the store were predominantly 
critical. Only one of seven groups failed to complain about the cost of the 
cafeteria food (which most of them in any case did not buy); similarly all 
but one group criticized the quality of the food served; and two groups, 
the only groups to do so, complained about the administration of the 
cafeteria. The negative tone of the criticism from the store, particularly when 
compared with the attitudes of those belonging to the other two units, 
seemed to indicate that the cafeteria may have been serving as a substitute 
object for displaced resentment or aggression, the basis of which the group 
itself may not understand. (It is a common phenomenon for members ofa 
group—for example, an army unit—who are fecling frustrated in some way, 
resentful, or unhappy, to focus their feelings on the food provided for them, 
perhaps because this behaviour is usually sanctioned by the group and free 
from any threats of reprisals or disciplinary action.) 

In brief, the sub-institutional patterns which emerge from this analysis 
are as follows: : 

(a) Members of the administrative unit (39 members) generally eat their - 
lunch in the cafeteria under conditions of privilege; most of them, approxi- 
mately three-quarters, purchase something for lunch from the cafeteria, 
almost half being regular hot-meal patrons; and, consistent with this 
behaviour, they revealed attitudes that indicate acceptance of the cafeteria 
as an amenity mecting their needs. : | 

(b) Rather less than half of the members of the production unit (106 
members) eat in the cafeteria, the rest remaining at or near their work- 


` 
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шш those who eat in the cafeteria are physically separated from the 
dministrative staff and the staggering of lunch-time tends to separate them 


feteria also purchase something for their lunch, only about one in five are 
"hot-meal patrons, the others being sandwich-eaters. This behaviour enables 


of the members of the store (125 members) is in 
arked contrast with that of administrative staff and also differs significantly 
m that of production workers. Only about one-quarter of the storemen 
in the cafeteria, the majority of the rest eating in the wharf area adjoining 
the store; one in four purchase something from the cafeteria, and only one 
—— "in ten take the cafeteria hot meal. The storemen, therefore, are predominantly 
non-users of the cafeteria and non-patrons. Their criticial attitudes towards 
the cafeteria and its service appear to represent a rejection of the cafeteria, 
- perhaps for reasons not directly connected with its official functions. 


ıı. THE DYNAMICS OF EATING BEHAVIOUR. 


In the absence of comparable data from other.factories and the identifica- 
— tion of the external forces affecting the factory as a whole, it is not possible 

‘© explain the pattern of eating behaviour of the factory; however, such an 
explanation is not necessary for an understanding of the distinctive patterns 
shown by each of the factory’s three units or sub-institutions, for presumably 
these deviations from the overall pattern are due to forces operating within 
- the factory as an institution, concerning which some information is available. 
These forces may, for convenience, be designated economic, ecological, and 


i psychological. 


1. Economic Forces 


_ related to an increase in cafeteria prices, that is a strengthening ofan economic 
Orce disturbed the existing state of equilibrium which was expressed in 


patronage that had been stable at a particular level. It might be assumed,- 
herefore, that differences betwee 


«time, and at the time of this study, 

_ the wage levels of members of cach unit. 

___ The evidence obtained бот the study is not conclusive. There was no 
{ ignificant difference between the average wage levels of workers in the 
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om those belonging to the store. Although almost as many as eat in the ` 
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< production and store units, yet there was a significant difference in leit 
_ levels of cafeteria patronage. The average wage level was higher in the admin- 
istrative unit, but the distribution was markedly skewed by the relatively 
higher salaries of the executive staff; otherwise wages were not significantly 
higher. E 
-  Itcould be, ofcourse, that the economic force affecting cafeteria patronage 
_ is not represented by the price of the food in relation to wage levels but by 
the price in relation to the proportion of his wages the worker has to spe 
at work, this being subject to sub-cultural differences. (The food offered wa 
the same in quality and quantity for all members of the factory.) Thus 1 
; may be significant that in the group discussions referred to earlier, admi 
j trative staff did not criticize cafeteria prices, whereas four out of seven groups 
of production workers, and six out of seven groups of storemen did so 
This line of thought was not supported, however, by an analysis of the | 
answers to one item in the questionnaire: administrative staff on the average _ 
said that they were prepared to spend 2s. 3d. a day on their lunch, production 
- workers 2s. sd., and storemen 2s. sd. 25 


M 
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2. Ecological Forces эЛ c : 

Experience has shown the importance of the siting of a factory cafeteria: 
accessibility, attractiveness of surroundings, and particularly distance fro 
work-places may operate as negative or positive forces in relation to the u 
of the cafeteria, according to how these factors are perceived by the majority | 


of workers. The siting of the cafeteria in this factory is illustrated by Figure e 
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As the cafeteria is on the ground floor of the pulo осы ьа i 
production unit, the workers of this unit can be regarde 3 cing : loses гой 
it, althouch in terms of actual walking time there is virtually no : e E. 
: i he administrative unit. Thus this factor of - 
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units; for example, whereas 85 per cent of the administrative staff eat in the 
canteen, only 47 per cent of production workers do so. However, distance 
could operate as a negative force as far as the storemen are concerned. The 
fact that they have farther to walk to the cafeteria than the rest of the factory 
— the most remote point is approximately five minutes’ walk uphill—might 
deter many from using the cafeteria either as a place to eat in or as a source 
of food. This could help to explain why only 27 per cent of the storemen 
eat in the cafeteria. . 

Perhaps more important, although less obvious, could be the effect of 
what might be called “pyschological distance". As illustrated in Figure 2, 
the areas occupied by the administration and the cafeteria are physically 


‘distinct, and physical locomotion is required for a member of the adminis- 


trative staff to leave his work-place and enter the cafeteria. However, as 
previously described, a special section with padded seats is reserved in the 
cafeteria for the exclusive use of administrative staff so that this is virtually 
administrative territory. Thus for an administrative staff member to take up 


а position in the cafeteria does not involve penetrating the boundaries of 


another" region—boundaries which would represent a barrier to his free 
locomotion—or the loss of membership character of the region to which he 
belongs and the acquiring of the different membership character determined 
by the region he would thus enter. Thus in Figure 3(a) the administrative 
staff member A reaches his goal, the administrative section of the cafeteria 
X, without leaving his region. 

The position of the production unit in relation to the cafeteria is more 
complicated. Physically the cafeteria is within the same building as the 
production unit; moreover, they were both established at the same time and 
much later than the administrative and store units; thus there could be a 
tendency to identify one with the other and hence to assume that the pro- 
duction unit would be psychologically closer to the cafeteria than either of 
the other two units. However, the production unit and the cafeteria are 


5 physically distinct and, unlike the administrative staff, the production workers 


have no special section they can regard as their own. In order for the pro- 
duction worker to patronize the cafeteria he must leave the psychological 
region representing the production unit and penetrate the barrier, relatively 
weak though it may be, provided by the boundaries of the cafeteria as a 
distinct region. This situation is depicted in Figure 3(b). In the absence of 
any compensating forces it could thus be expected that production workers 
would be less inclined to use the cafeteria than administrative staff. 

The situation is different again for the store unit. The store existed before 
the cafeteria, which was built not as an adjunct to the existing store building 
but as part of the new production building. The cafeteria is physically nearer 


for all members of the administrative and production units—and both are ^ 


numerically smaller—than for any employees belonging to the store. The 
storemen, like the production workers, must move from one psychological 


n 
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region to another if they are to patronize the cafeteria, but in their case the 
barrier in the path of this locomotion may well be stronger, for of necessity 
they must pass through the “sphere of influence” of the administration as 
indicated by the location of the units in Figure 2. This situation is depicted 
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in Figure 3(c). In accordance with this comparative analysis, storemen would 
be, as in fact they are, least likely of all three groups to use the cafeteria. 

In general terms, the forces covered by our concept of psychological 
distance are operating in the same direction, but not necessarily with the 
same intensity, as those represented by the fact of physical distance. 


X J 
3. Psychological Forces 


Mention has been made of the tendency for distinctive cultural groups, 
whatever their size, to develop and preserve characteristic patterns of cating 
behaviour. In the factory community which provided the setting of the 
study reported here, it has been noted that the three sections or units which 
make up the total institution can be distinguished as three sub-institutions 
with cultures and eating patterns that differ from those of the factory 
regarded as a whole and from each other. | 

The first point to be noted is that the three sub-institutions can be differ- 
entiated and ordered in accordance with the social status in the factory of 
their members. The relatively small administrative unit (about one-seventh 
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£ the factory population) consists of the executives, technical specialists, and 
white-collar” clerical staff who are regarded and regard themselves as the 
- most highly skilled members of the factory community, as the factory élite. 
_ Then comes the much larger production unit with its skilled manual workers 
engaged in production—toolmakers, turners and fitters, machinists, etc.— 
which occupies the middle position between the administration and the 
tore. The store unit, with almost half the total factory population, consists 
very largely of semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers engaged in the 
р handling and storage of the finished materials produced by the production 
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—— person of the general manager, who also carries the additional prestige of 


Eu the factory. Observations made in many other industrial situations- 


| The sub-institutional patterns of cating behaviour can be matched with 
«this structured social hierarchy: the higher the level, the more formal and 
elaborate the eating behaviour. At the highest level, the administrative staff 
prefer to sit in their reserved area in the cafeteria and cat the hot meal and 
ther food prepared for cafeteria patrons. At the other end of the scale, _ 
storemen prefer to sit with complete informality on the wharf or around 
their work-places and eat sandwich lunches brought from home. The middle 
"group, the production workers, display the characteristics of both other 
| groups: the eating behaviour of nearly half of them is similar to that of 
_ administrative staff, while that of the rest corresponds to the behaviour of 
"the storemen. E 


- As Lewin has indicated that different socio-economic levels in the general 


dividuals who comprise these groups in virtue of their class membership 


E : E . К 4 
would suggest, however, that this cannot provide a sufficient explanation of ' 


BE Uc diffecent behaviours operating. In any case, the further question arises as 


_ {о why. the storemen, and to a lesser extent the production workers, have 
not shown a greater tendency to adapt their cating behaviour to the condi- 
"tions created by the existence of an attractive cafeteria, with its dining-room 
and provision of food of various kinds, and to conform to the behaviour 
“expected of them by factory management in the introduction of this 
amenity. i Ч 
_ This brings us to the second point: the eating behaviour of the members 
of each of the sub-institutions may be determined in large measure by their 
need to conform to group standards which have special significance for the 
group in relation to other groups, and which are maintained in accordance 
_ With group needs. These needs are related to the fact that the social structure 
nd culture of the factory are affected very considerably by the paternalistic 
behaviour of the management headed by a dominant father-figure in the 


his senior Service rank. It is not surprising that the members of the adminis- 
4 


trative unit, which is made up of those who are the management and those _ 


>л 


“community have different eating behaviours (6), it is possible that the group. ~~ 
differences found in this factory merely reflect the differences carried by the 


* . 
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whose work is closely related to the exercise of manag i ns, sh 
accept the standard of behaviour of their leader, the general manager, ani 
so eat in and patronize the cafeteria. Group conformity is required as one 
means of establishing identification with the leader, and at the same time 
demonstrating the separateness of the group from other groups—the latter 
being facilitated by the physical segregation and privilege enjoyed in the 
cafeteria. 

The group standards of the storemen as a group are in sharp contrast tO — 
those of the administrative group. As the storemen are functionally and 
physically remote from, and in terms of the factory status system inferior to; 
the factory leader (the general manager) and the administrative group 
associated with him, close identification with the leader and the voluntary | 
acceptance of his standards are not to be expected. Moreover, the presence. 
of the barrier representing physical and psychological distance from the 
cafeteria and segregation within it would make such identification difficult. 
if not impossible. In comparison with the other two groups, the storemen 
are the least favoured and to some extent may regard themselves as an 
“underprivileged minority”, although numerically they are the largest grou 
It might be expected, therefore, particularly in an autocratically-led org: 
ization, that the group would display minority-group behaviour by rejectin: 
the official standards of behaviour in those areas of behaviour where this. E 
possible. Lunch-time behaviour represents an area, probably the major area Y 
in the life of the factory, in which deviant behaviour is socially sanctioned. 
(Even so, there is in the factory some support for the idea of compelling | 
: employees to usc the cafeteria.) #9 cs 

The operation of pressures to conform to group standards in the admin- 
istrative and store units may explain one point noted in the analysis of the 
questionnaire results. Although 100 per cent response was aimed at, this w: 
not achieved as only 187 employees, 69 per cent, passed in comple 
questionnaires, the response from the separate units being 72 per cent fror 

- tbe administration, 79 per cent from the production unit, and 60 per ceni 
from the store. Now, it has been shown that the group norm for the admin- — 
istrative staff is to be a cafeteria patron (in the sense defined earlier), and, in _ 
consequence, those who are non-patrons and, to a lesser extent, those who 
are supplementary patrons can be regarded as deviants. At first glance it may 
seem surprising, therefore, that whereas only 12 out of 21 patrons responded 
to the questionnaire, 16 of the 18 non-patrons and supplementary patrons и 
did so. By contrast, non-patronage is the group norm for the storemen, wit 
` naire. Thus of the 32 patrons and supplementary patrons 30 responded, but 
rm 


patrons and supplementary patrons being the deviants; and as with the 

only 45 of 93 non-patrons. The better performance in this regard of the no 

store may suggest that these individuals were more highly motivated than 
i 2 


administrative unit, it was the deviants who responded best to the question- 
patron members of the administrative unit and the patron members of the dE 
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others because consciously or unconsciously they saw the questionnaire as ^ 
providing them with an opportunity to justify their deviation or non- 
conformance from the standards of the group to which they belong. 

As their behaviour in relation to the cafeteria indicates, the production 
workers have less need than the other two groups for group standards of 
eating behaviour which should be observed in the interests of the group. 
They are an “in-between” group: much larger than the administration, a 
little smaller than the store; without the status of the white-collar élite, yet . 
superior in their skill as tradesmen to the less skilled storemen; while not 
enjoying the special cafeteria privileges of the administration, they have at 
least the advantage of proximity over the storemen. Thus, as the interviews 
showed, they can afford to be less partisan- with regard to the cafeteria than 
the other two groups. Group cohesion does not require that a pattern of 
eating behaviour should be built around cither the acceptance or rejection 
of the cafeteria and its service. A production worker may behave like the 
typical member of the administrative staff and regularly eat in the cafeteria, 
purchasing something for his lunch, perhaps the entire hot meal, or he may 
behave like the typical storemen and rarely enter the cafeteria, if ever, pre - 
ferring to eat his cut lunch brought from home at or near his work-place, 
He can do either without weakening his group membership by adoptibg 
what could be regarded as deviant behaviour. 


SUMMARY 


I. A study has been reported of the eating behaviour of the members 
of a relatively small Australian engineering factory which was described in 
terms of its function, social structure, culture, and personality distribution. 
The factory cannot be regarded as typical or representative. 

2. The elements in the pattern of eating behaviour which were examined 
were the time of eating, the place and social setting of eating, and the food 
eaten, with special reference to patronage of the factory cafeteria, 

3. Data obtained in the course of the study are consistent with two 
hypotheses: 

(a) That the pattern of eating behaviour of the members of the factory 
had the properties of a quasi-stationary process. 

(b) That there would be differences in the pattern of eating behaviour 
of the institution or factory community as a whole in accordance 
with the social structure and culture of its sub-institutions. 

4. Three sub-institutions were identified —the administrative unit, the 

production unit, and the store—and their distinctive patterns of eating 

behaviour were discussed. 

5. The dynamics of the eating behaviour of the members o£ the three 
sub-institutions were considered in relation to the operation of certain forces 
—economic, ecological, and psychological: 


~ 
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(a) Sub-institutional differences did not appear to be due to the operation 
of economic forces, the evidence being inconclusive. 

(b) These differences, in general, corresponded to differences that could be 
expected to result from the effects of both physical and psychological 
distance from the factory cafeteria. 

(c) The differences could be explained as being determined by the need 
of the members of each sub-institution to conform to group standards 
which have special social significance for each group in relation to 
the other groups. These needs spring from the social structure and 
culture of the factory as a whole, in the determination of which top 
management has played a decisive role. 

6. Two conclusions, one specific and one general, can be drawn from this 

study: 

(a) No significant change in the pattern of eating behaviour of the 
members of this particular factory can be expected without the appro- 
priate re-structuring of the social field so that a new level in the quasi- 
stationary process can be established. This re-structuring would need 
to be based on the social as well as the food needs of the members 
of each of the three sub-institutions. 

(b) As eating behaviour is only part of the cultural pattern operative in the 

. given situation, the reaction of workers to the introduction of an 
industrial food service or to changes in an existing service will not be 
determined simply by factors associated with the food offered and 
the general competence of the catering, as is frequently assumed by 
industrial caterers. The effective planning of an industrial food service 
requires an understanding of the forces operating in the organization 
and way of life of the particular factory community, consisting as it 
may be of a number of sub-institutional groups. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF THE 
EFFECT OF TRAINING ON 
DISCUSSION LEADERSHIP 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER 


INTRODUCTION 


In previous experiments (3, 4) the author has shown that a discussion 
leader can improve the quality of group decision (a) by giving the person 
with a minority opinion a chance to be heard and (b) by asking questions 
and reflecting ideas in the group so as to cause the group to explore ideas 
together. The purpose of the present experiment is to explore still another 
aspect of leader influence on group discussion. It deals with the influence of 
training leaders to use a permissive approach as against the approaches 
generally practised in business. This statement of the problem raises two 
questions: 

1. will the training given have any effect on the leaders’ behaviour? and 

2. is the training given to the leaders of the type that facilitates the solving 

of problems? Ў 

Training in human relations may fail to show up іп a practical situation 
for one of the three following reasons: (a) the training does not offer a better 
approach than one already in existence; (b) the supervisor may not have 
learned enough to profit from the training; and (c) the supervisor may have 
learned enough skills to profit, but he fails to practice what he has learned 
because of pressures outside himself. It is important that these reasons be 
treated as separately as possible and the purpose in this study is to eliminate 
the third reason as an interfering factor, since Hariton (1) found it to 
be a restraining force, and one which was out of a trainer’s immediate 
influence. 

In this instance we are concerned with the value of training leaders in a 
permissive style of conducting group discussion mectings and agreeing on 
an action to be taken by asking employees to participate in obtaining the 


solution to a problem. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


In order to have the same set of conditions repeated so as to permit com- 
parisons of large numbers of groups, and at the same time to introduce 
realistic ego-involvements, it seemed best to set up the experiment as a 
Multiple Role-Playing situation (2, 5) and present all groups with the same 
industrial problem. In each group one person, chosen at random, was to serve 
as foreman and three others to act as employees reporting to the foreman. 
This procedure permitted the experimenter to place many groups of four 
persons in the same relationships with each other and to confront them with 
the same problem. An uncontrolled variable was that of the differences in 
personalities that various persons would add to the roles supplied them. 
This variable is neutralized by using a number of groups. 

The experimental variable was the training in group decision which was 
given to the experimental groups and omitted from the control groups. Thus 
in 44 groups the persons were exposed to 8 hours of presentation on the 
nature of the group decision method and how it could be adapted to dealing 
with job problems. The training emphasized the point that if employees are 
allowed to participate in solving a problem they will be able to get together 
on a solution that they are willing to accept. The foremen’s functions in such 
discussions are to present the facts and conditions bearing on the problem and 
to conduct a permissive discussion. 

Four hours of discussion also were part of the training. The discussions 
permitted (a) an expression of attitudes in the participants, (b) opportunities 
to ask questions, and. (c) opportunities to air personal views. The presentation 
and discussion periods were combined in three training periods of about 

E hours each. The role-playing problem was introduced as a part of the 
training program. 

A total of 36 other groups were given no training except for a half-hour 
lecture given in connection with introducing the problem for role-playing. 
The lecture was on the subject of resistance to change and emphasis was 
placed on (a) the importance of recognizing differences in attitudes in em- 
ployees, (b) the importance of employees accepting changes in jobs if these 
are to be made successfully, (c) recognizing that all employees do not have 
the same motivations, and (d) listening to what employees have to say in 
order to understand them. 

All of the trained and untrained persons were industrial personnel con- 
sisting primarily of first line supervisors and intermediate management. Thus 
any experiences they had in dealing with people varied about the same way 
in the trained and untrained groups. In no instance did the participants know 
that an experiment’ was being performed since role-playing this particular 
problem was set up as a part of a human relations training program. The 
difference between the groups, therefore, was the point at which this par- 
ticular part of the training was introduced into the program. Role-playing 
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was introduced into both experimental and control sets of groups by inform- 
ing the audience that they were about to participate in solving a lifelike job 
problem. “The problem to be presented involves a foreman who must talk 
over a job matter with three of his employees. This situation will give you 
a first hand experience with the types of influence which operate.” They were 
then told that they would be divided into groups of four and given a set of 
instructions which would give each of them a particular part to play in this 
situation. They were asked to accept the roles, to imagine themselves in the 
situation described, and to interact with each other in a natural manner. They 
were informed that the roles would only give them a starting point. Once 
the discussion had begun they would find that they would be influenced by 
each other and that they should let their behaviors change as circumstances 
in the group dictated. In other words, they were asked to start out with the 
roles supplied and let things develop as in a real life situation. 

The persons present were then divided into groups of four. (The experi- 
ment was repeated five times in order to accumulate the 80 groups.) Each 
group was given a set of instructions (one page for each member) and the 
person who took the set from the assistant was made the foreman. He kept 
the top page and passed a page with a role to each ofthe other three persons. 

It will be noted that the persons playing the part of the foreman as well 
as those playing the part of the employees were trained in group discussion 
in the experimental group. It was felt that this condition actually would exist 
in an industry in which group participation methods are used over a period 
of time. However, it was important that the participants in the untrained 
groups be not trained more than the leaders since this condition might make 
them critical of the supervisors’ approach. Thus both sets of leaders worked 
with groups whose backgrounds were similar to their own. 

In order to compare the effectiveness of the discussion led by foremen in 
the trained and untrained groups it is desirable to have a problem which 
involves both quality of decision and acceptance of decision in order to 
become a success in practice. It is generally conceded that acceptance is 
better where participation is used and hence it is important that the quality | 
of the decision also is recognized. 

Both the trained and untrained groups were allowed 30 minutes for 
discussion time. Preliminary experience indicated that this amount of time 


is adequate for most groups. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEM 


The problem used for Multiple Role-Playing is entitled “Changing Work 
Procedure". It deals with a situation in which there is resistance to change. 
The men are doing an assembly job and work in teams. To reduce boredom 
the men change jobs. Since cach man does his best work on a particular 
operation the talents of the men would be used more effectively if each man 
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worked continuously on the operation for which he was best suited. This 
means that the foreman will raise the problem of change. Resistance to 
change appears in the form of (a) a desire to avoid monotony, (b) fear o£ 
rate cuts and (c) hostility toward the time-study man. The first of these 
resistances to change may be regarded as intellectual in that the realistic factor 
of boredom is involved; the last two are emotional in that distrust and 
imagined threats are involved. These make the problem sufficiently difficult 
so that good discussion leadership is needed to resolve the conflict. 
The roles supplied for the problem are as follows: 


Role for Gus Thompson, forenian 


. You are the foreman in a shop and supervise the work of about 20 men. 
Mi.of the jobs are piece-rate jobs and some of the men work in teams and 
are paid on 4^am piece-rate basis. In one of the teams, Jack, Walt, and Steve 
work together. Each опе or them does one the. operations for an hour and 
then they exchange, so that all men perform each of tnoperations at different 
times. The men themselves decided to operate that way and yw have never 
given the plan any thought. 

Lately, Jim Clark, the methods man, has been around and studied con- 
ditions in your shop. He timed Jack, Walt, and Steve on each of the operations 
and came up with the following facts. 


Time per Operation 


Position 1 Position 2 Position 3 Total 
Jack 3 min. 4 min. 4} min. 114 min. 
Walt 33 min. 31 min. 3 min. Io min. 
Steve 5 min. 34 min. 4} min. 13 min. 
343 min. 


He observed that with the men rotating, the average time for all three 
operations would be one-third of the total time or 113 minutes per complete 
unit. If, however, Jacked worked in the No. 1 spot, Steve on the No. 2 spot, 
and Walt in the No. 3 spot, the time would be 91 minutes, a pus of ` 
over 17 per cent. Such a reduction in time would amount to saving of more 

‘nutes. In other words, the lost production would be about the 

{жч ег would occur ifthe men loafed for 80 minutes in an ai 

m if the time were used for productive sort; prod lent Wa 
ay. 

so 2 A to you so you have decided to take up the 

pin уз men. You feel that they should go along with any change 


in operation that is made. 
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Role for Jack 


You are one of three men on an assembly operation. Walt and Steve are 
your team mates and you enjoy working with them. You get paid on a team 
basis and you are making wages that are entirely satisfactory. Steve isn't quite 
as fast as Walt and you, but when you feel he is holding things up too much 
each of you can help out. 

The work is very monotonous. The saving thing about it is that every 
hour you all change positions. In this way you get to do all three operations. 
You are best on the Number 1 position so when you get in that spot you turn 
out some extra work and so make the job easier for Steve who follows you in 
that position. 

You have been on this job for two years and have never run out of work. 
Apparently your group can make pretty good pay without running your- 
selves out ofa job. Lately, however, the company has had some of its experts 
hanging around. It looks like the company is trying to work out some speed- 
up methods. If they make these jobs any more simple you won't be able to 
stand the monotony. Gus Thompson, your foreman, is a decent guy and has 
never criticized your team's work. 


Role for Steve 


You work with Jack and Walt on an assembly job and get paid on a team 
piece-rate basis. The three of you work very well together and make a pretty - 
good wage. Jack and Walt like to make a little more than you think is neces- 
sary but you go along with them and work as hard as you can so as to keep 
the production up where they want it. They are good fellows; often help you 
out if you fall behind and so you feel it is only fair to try and go along with 
the pace they set. 

The three of you exchange positions every hour. In this way you get to 
work all positions. You like the Number 2 position the best because it is 
easier. When you get in the Number 3 position you can’t keep up and then 
you feel Gus Thompson, the foreman, watching you. Sometimes Walt and 
Jack slow down when you are on the Number 3 spot and then the foreman 
seems satisfied. . ; 

Lately the methods man has been hanging around watching the job. You 
wonder what he is up to. Can't they leave guys alone who are doing all 
right? 


Role for Walt 

You work with Jack and Steve on a job that requires three Separate 
operations. Each of you works on cach of the three operations by rotating 
position once every hour. This makes the work morc interesting and you can 
always help out the other fellow by running the job ahead in case one of you 
doesn’t feel so good. It's all right to help out because you get paid on a team 
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piece-rate basis. You could actually earn more if Steve were a faster worker, 
but he.is a swell guy and you would rather have him in the group than 
someone else who might do a little bit more. 

You find all three positions about equally desirable. They are all simple 
and purely routine. The monotony doesn’t bother you much because you 
can talk, day dream, and change your pace. By working slow for a while and 
then fast you can sort of set your pace to music you hum to yourself. Jack 
and Steve like the idea of changing jobs and even though Steve is slow on 
some positions, the changing around has its good points. You feel you get 
to a stopping place every time you change positions and this kind of takes 

e place of a rest pause. 

Lately some kind of efficiency expert has been hanging around. He stands 
some distance away with a stop-watch in his hand. The company could get 
more for its money if it put some of those guys to work. You say to yourself, 
"Td like to sce one of these guys try and tell me how to do this job. I'd sure 
give him an earful.” 

If Gus Thompson, your foreman, doesn’t get him out of the shop pretty 


soon you're going to tell him what you think of his dragging in company 
Spies. 


RESULTS 


A number of outcomes is possible for the type of problem used in this 
study. Since certain facts in the situation are supplied it is perliaps safe to 
assume that a realistic recognition of these facts would result in the solution 
of highest quality. Thus most persons would agree that if employees were 
willing to change their work method in conformity with the time study 
man’s figures the discussion would be considered a success; at least this type 
of solution would be the foreman’s objective. 

Failure, on the other hand, would be indicated if (a) the group refused 
to change their present method of working, (b) no decision could be reached 
in the allotted time, or (c) the foreman imposed his solution and the men 
rebelled. 

Between these two extremes there are also intermediate solutions which 
may be considered compromises. Two types of compromises have been 
reported. In one, the employees continue rotating as formerly, but schedule 
themselves in order to spend more time on the position where they are most 
competent. Thus, a given employee may spend one hour at each of two 
positions and two hours at his best position. The other compromise is for two 
men to exchange jobs periodically while the third continues to work on his 
best position. Jack and Walt might exchange Positions 1 and 3 while Steve 
continues on Position 2. 

It might be argued that these compromise solutions actually may be 
superior to the solution suggested by the time study man since boredom has 
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been properly recognized and treated. However, the more conservative 
position would be to avoid this controversy in the present analysis. 

Table 1 gives the types of solutions presented by both trained and un- 
trained groups. General observation reveals that in the outcomes classified 
as failures the untrained groups offer the greater variety. Thus for these groups 
there are three types of failures. These occur when a group (a) rebels against 
the foreman’s imposed decision; (b) specifies no action (no solution), or 
(c) has a foreman who gives in and makes no change. In the trained group 
failure is registered only when the foreman gives in and accepts a group’s 
refusal to change. 

The striking thing about the compromise solutions is that these occur only 
within the trained groups (see middle part of Table 1). These possibilities 
never arise as considerations for bringing about a meeting of minds in the 
untrained groups. x 

Similarly the acceptance of a full change (foreman’s objective) in work 
methods (last part of Table 1) shows some variation in the trained groups but 
not in the untrained groups. Thus rest pauses and helping each other become 
parts of the solution when “working the best position” is accepted, but these 
additions never become attached to solutions in the untrained groups. 

Table 1 also gives the frequency with which provisional solutions arise. 
A provisional solution is one that group members agree to try for a specified 
period of time, with the understanding that they will then reconsider the 
problem. The frequency with’ which this condition is attached to various 
solutions is shown by the numbers in parentheses. Thus in column 8 we find 
that 20 of the trained groups agreed to work their best positions, and in 13 
of these instances this was a trial period (which was specified). 


TABLE | SOLUTIONS REACHED IN GROUPS WITH TRAINED AND 
UNTRAINED LEADERS 
| Failures | Compromises | Foreman’s objective 
| Resistance to change not | Partial changes in Full change in method 
| overcome | method 
| x gv 4 | Es 6 7 8 
s jack and | Work best | Work best) york 
Type of | No. of lava No | Continue More time | Walt | position | position Ges 
group TO | out decision tation | onbest | rotate, plusrest | and help sation 
groups | out | reached | гон | position Es not pause | each other | P 
teve | 
| " | | | 
Trained | | 3 ests) | п (n) 2 (1) 4 (1) 20 (13) 
Untrained E. | * $ 8 | o ( | o о о | 18 (16) 


The frequency of provisional solutions may bc considered a measure of 
unresolved resistance stemming from doubts. In the 44 experimental groups, 
17 solutions (38-6 per cent) carried this provision, whereas in the 36 control 
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groups 18 solutions (50°0 per cent) did so. Thus despite the facts that pro- 
visional solutions are associated with change, and the control group has the 
smaller proportion of changes, it still has the higher percentage of provisional 
solutions. 

Table 2 presents the general results in a more summarized manner. From 
this table it can be seen that the solutions of the trained leader groups may 
be classified as: 4*5 per cent failures; 36-4 per cent compromises; and 59:1 per 
cent successes. The solutions of the untrained leader groups may be classified 
as: 50:0 per cent failures; oo per cent compromises; and s0°0 per cent suc- 
cesses. The difference in the distributions of solutions into these three classi- 
fications is significant well beyond ‘oor. (Chi Square — 29:7519 with 2 
degrees of freedom.) 

The striking feature of the difference in the distribution of solutions in 
the two sets of groups is not that the training markedly increases the degree 
of acceptance of the solution that the foreman might have had in mind, but 
rather that training of the discussion leader prevents failures from occurring. 
The primary procedure used by an untrained leader is to attempt to sell his 
solution to the group, whereas that of the trained leader is more to raise the 
problem with the group for discussion. In the light of this emphasis on a 
particular solution it is interesting to find that the foreman’s solution is slightly 
less frequently accepted by the groups in which the pressures to accept it are 
the strongest. Thus the solution of “working the best position” was accepted 
50 per cent of the time when the foreman emphasized its virtues and 59°1 per 
cent of the time when this was done to a lesser degree. It seems justifiable to 
conclude, therefore, that a foreman who trys to sell a solution to a problem 
is no more likely to sell this solution to his group than is a foreman who is 


more concerned with discussing the problem. The big gain for the latter type 
of foreman is that he avoids failures. 


TABLE 2 PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSES, FAILURES AND COMPROMISES IN 
TRAINED AND UNTRAINED GROUPS 


Failures Compromises Successes 
Trained leader 45 364 591 
Untrained leader 50:0 оо 50'0 


The degree of good feeling resulting from the discussion was measured 
by asking the foreman to indicate which of the employees he would consider 
a problem individual. Table 3 shows the number of times Jack, Walt, and 
Steve were indicated as problem employees. It will be seen that in the trained 
groups Jack was mentioned 4 times, Walt 9 times and Steve once. Thus in 
the 44 groups (consisting of 132 employees) 14, or 10°6 per cent of the em- 
ployees were mentioned. In the untrained groups, Jack was mentioned 11 
times, Walt 12 times and Steve 4 times. In the 36 groups (consisting of 108 
employees) 27, or 25 per cent of the employees were mentioned as problems. 
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The Chi Square (1 degree of freedom) of the difference equals 8-6882, which 
means that the difference in the number of problem employees is significant 
beyond the 1 per cent level. 

This indicates that the untrained leaders had a much less satisfying time 
in their discussions than did the trained leaders. The fact that each of the 
employees was a problem in one group or another indicates that the inter- 
personal relations that occurred in role-playing, rather than the type of role | 
supplied to the individual, contributed to the types of clashes in personality 
that occurred. 

Dissatisfaction of the employees was primarily associated with the solu- 
tions reported as failures. Thus in each of the 18 untrained groups that are 
classified as failures there were from 1 to 3 dissatisfied employees. There was 
1 dissatisfied employee in the two trained groups whose solutions are classified 
as failures. One other dissatisfied employee was found in the remaining 42 
experimental groups and four were found in the 18 control groups which 
accepted the foreman’s solution. It seems then that satisfaction was largely 
associated with the acceptance of solutions regardless of the methods used by 
the foremen. The style of leadership influenced satisfaction primarily because 
it increased the frequency with which solutions were accepted. 


TABLE 3 MEASURE OF ACCEPTANCE OF SOLUTION PROPOSED 
No. of groups Problem employees 
per cent of 
Jack Walt Steve | employees 
Trained groups 44 | 4 9 I | 10:6 
Untrained groups 36 I 12 4 | 250 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of this study clearly show that a group's resistance to change 
can be sharply reduced by training the leader for 8 hours on group decision 
procedures. The primary difference between trained and untrained. leaders 
conference procedures is that the untrained leader attempts to motivate his 
group to accept the change in work methods by pointing out that mors 
moncy will be made. He is inclined to refute objections and thus engenders 
hostility. The trained discussion leader, however, is more inclined to present 
the situation as a problem and to listen to suggestions and criticisms raised 
by his group. Although many of the trained leaders do revert to selling 
procedures they tend to be more tolerant, considerate and open to suggestions. 

As a result of the difference in the leader's approach, solutions of those 
trained in group decision tended to be either acceptance of the implied solu- 
tion or the development of some compromise solution. Discussion leaders 
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sell their solution, or they completely fail to convince the group, with the 

result that hard feelings are developed. The fact that untrained leaders do not 

sell the desired solution more often than the trained leaders indicates that this 

solution has a certain amount of appeal in itself and that the selling approach 

alone has very little effect, except to exclude the possibility of compromisc. | 
Thus complete failures and dissatisfaction replaced the compromise solutions | 
and satisfaction in the untrained groups. The compromise solutions should | 
not Бе regarded as partial successes since they may actually be superior to the 

solutions advocated by the leader. 

` .. It is apparent that differences in leadership skill existed within both sets | 
of groups. However, the important thing is the demonstrr ion that leader- | 
ship style plays a very important part and that this sht. be acquired 

through training. How much more skill in group d OE Сап tek acquired 

with additional training remains to be investir 42€ erstp сап be eo 


It is possible to raise certain doubts auer eos dies б Qi. 
findings. Since both the discussion lez 5/7128 the страх qe t ope | 


| 
untrained in group decision try to do a selling job. As a result, they cither ? | 
1 
| 


э J 

pants (roles of Jack, Walt and Steve) b > (foreman’s $256) on some f 
that the differences in outcome were influ e hight “ov ES ex 99 

participants were the more agreeable and ot the forc? > Gack axet \ ack 
consider this a realistic objection since leadersch +4 o4 V. TY° fot ХС, it are 
exercise and not a factor that would influence? e КАМА) indirection 
of tolerance. If anything, the participants in He S so s jO would tend 
to be the more critical of the leader’s conduct and hence Would tend to react 
more violently to procedures which were out of line with the training. 
However, the experiment should be repeated if it is felt that this argument 
is unsound. The present experiment demonstrates that the magnitude of 
difference obtained is sufficiently great to be measured and hence constitutes 
a practical design which can be repeated under conditions in which none of 
the participants is trained. 

It might also be argued that the outcome of role-playing problems cannot 
be generalized to real life problems. This, of course, is debatable. Certainly 
it would be desirable to test this question experimentally in real life situations. 
However, the difficulty is that the same conditions cannot be repeated in 
many groups so as to permit a controlled experimental design. 

Those who have worked with role-playing recognize how realistically 
it captures real life conditions. Because it stimulates real life problems it is 
extremely useful as a training method. Furthermore, there is a real life aspect 
to group decision problems as seen in the one used in this experiment. 
Regardless of whether a participant fully adopts the role assigned to him, 
he is placed in a problem situation and must agree with others on a solution. 
To the extent that each person is involved in a problem the situation is real 
and personal for him. The roles merely add some additional attitude loadings 
such as are found in comparable life situations. 
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An important difference between testing the effects of training through 
role-playing and in real life situations is that in role playing there is less resis- 
tance to trying out newly acquired skills than under practical conditions. This 
is due to the facts that (a) restraints from higher management are absent, 
(b) the fear of the consequences of failure is present to a much lesser degree, 
(c) embarrassments, which may be anticipated because of a change in pro- 
cedure, are absent since the supervisor is dealing with a new group and 
(d) irritations with individuals are at a minimum because the discussion 
leader is less emotionally involved himself. However, it is because those 
restraining influences are absent in role playing that this method becomes 
ideal for the purpose of measuring skill by itself The extent to which skills 
are inhibited by restraining factors is a separate type of study. Certainly the 
degree to which discussion leadership skills are lost when the leader becomes 
frustrated is an important study in itself. ; 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as differences were obtained as a result of training in group 
decision procedures, this experiment indicates that leaders can favorably 
influence the outcome of discussions by presenting participants with prob- 
lems rather than with solutions. In supplying the relevant facts, the trained 
leaders caused solutions to emerge which were at least as good as those 
supplied by the untrained leaders. The important gain was that the trained 
leaders almost completely avoided failures and in their stead obtained 
alternate solutions, some of which might have been of higher quality than 
the solution established as the satisfactory onc. i 

Further, one may conclude that with 8 hours of training this type of 
leadership can be acquired to a sufficient degree to produce a marked differ- 
ence in outcome. This does not mean that supervisors receiving this training 


ı will use it on the job. Rather, they have the ability to use it on the job 


providing conditions are such as to motivate them and serious restraining 
influences are absent. ; 


SUMMARY 


A total of 176 supervisors in industry were given 8 hours’ training in 
group decision. Another 144 supervisors received no training, but instead 
were given a lecture on attitudes. The trained supervisors were then divided 
into 44 groups of four each and the untrained supervisors were divided into 
36 groups of four each. All groups were tested by being confronted with a 
role-playing problem in which one member served as a foreman and the 
other three played the parts of his employees working on a sub-assembly job. 
The situation confronting each group was one in which the foreman obtained 
facts which suggested a more efficient method of doing the assembly. Since 
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the men worked on a group piece-rate basis the suggested method meant a 
gain in carnings. However, the roles supplied the workman introduced the 
Kinds of suspicion ordinarily associated with such a change. 

Measures were made of the outcome of discussions held by both experi- 
mental (trained) and control groups. It was found that 50 per cent of the 
control groups accepted the change in work methods implied by the fore- 
man’s facts whereas 50 per cent of the groups rejected his recommendations. 
In the trained group, 59°1 per cent of the groups accepted the above men- 
tioned change and only 4:5 per cent refused to make any changes. The 
remaining groups (36-4 per cent) agreed to other types of changes, which 
may be regarded as compromises. 

Other significant differences favorable to the trained group also were 
obtained. The number of employees viewed by the foreman as problem 
employees was 10:6 per cent for the trained groups and 25:0 per cent for 
the untrained groups. Employce satisfaction with the outcome was greater 
for the trained than the untrained group, primarily because agreement was 
reached more frequently in the trained groups than in the untrained groups. 
When the untrained groups reached agreement they too tended to be 
satisfied. 

Since persons playing the part of the foreman in the untrained groups 
tended to try to sell a solution, whereas persons playing the part of the 
foreman in the trained group tended more to conduct a discussion of a prob- 
lem and obtain a solution from the group, it is concluded that the latter 
approach is a far more effective method for leading a discussion than is the 
selling approach. Furthermore, it is concluded that 8 hours of training will 
produce enough skill to markedly differentiate trained from untrained per- 
sonnel. However, the problem of motivating these trained supervisors to 
practice on the job the leadership skills they have learned is still another 
matter. Attitudes of higher management and other factors in the practical 
situation may completely prevent supervisors from utilizing their newly 
acquired skills. It is because a role-playing situation reduces the restraining 
influences that act on the individual from the outside that it becomes an ideal 
method for measuring skills by themselves. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Air War and Emotional Stress: Psychological Studies of Bombing and Civilian Defense. Irving 
L. Janis. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. pp. 288. 


In Air War and Emotional Stress, Irving Janis, Yale University psychologist, undertakes 
to review and systematize reporting and research on the psychological and emotional 
reactions of civilian populations to air warfare. His formulation of the crucial problems 
and ingenuity in exploiting available data has resulted in a closely reasoned volume of 
great usefulness. It represents a model in the integration of systematic research studies with 
other sources of information on a most complex problem. 

The report consists of three parts: a reanalysis of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey findings dealing with the reactions of the civilian population to atomic bombing 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Presumably, this data would have the greater applicability 
to future developments. The second part deals with specific psychiatric disorders and 
emotional adaptations to conventional air bombardment during the Second World War 
and includes two more generally oriented chapters on wartime morale and adjustment 
mechanisms. Since the study was supported by the RAND Corporation, a research 
agency of the United States Air Force, the last part entitled, "Psychological Aspects of 
Civilian Defense”, set forth a wide range of implication for civilian defense preparation 
as well as outlining next steps in needed empirical research. 

The introductory section on reactions to atomic bombardment is naturally pre- 
Occupied with the often discussed question whether the population of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki reacted with panic under attack. Janis concludes, “the meager, fragmentary 
evidence available on overt behavior does not provide substantial support for the claims 

at Overt panic, disorganized or anti-social behavior occurred on a mass scale during the 
two A-bomb disasters”. This conclusion in part depends on what is accepted as the 
definition of panic and what constitutes evidence of panic. The unreliability of reports 
about human behavior under extreme situations is well known to social scientists who 

ave participated in combat or bombings. Janis presents some extremely interesting data 
which are helpful in indicating the limits within which social scientists must operate. From 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, it was found, for example, that even Ee 
the target cities some respondents claimed to have heard an extremely ш ш 
Overpowering roar whereas others explicitly denied having heard any loud зош e Р 

Two underlying difficult questions are involved. How would the pop sania Ne 
Tesponded to advance warning of atomic bombardment as far as effecting P m 
raid precaution? There is no answer to this question except speculation. Secon d, a DE. e 
initial disorganization which was so disruptive as to make panic-like peier 1 
adaptative, how quickly did the formal and informal apparatus of civil ei 260 то! 
itself. There is some evidence that civil defense remained effectively on the job. r oves 

wr data which Janis has at hand is not appropriate for throwing light on this cruci. 
Problem either. d 

Janis points out that there was some extreme depression and plenty of apathy Ма 
days and weeks after the attack. Surprisingly little survivor guilt was encountere m 
nature of the attack was such that the need for such a defense was not present. 1 
Feaction was also encountered among the German population. Not only was survivor 
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guilt absent but generalized feelings of deprivation because of bombardment were so 
intense as to have relieved feelings of guilt about other personal and social events. 

Analysis of the impact of conventional air warfare on emotional disorders is derived 
necessarily from British sources since the most extensive research was performed in 
England. However, the empirical generalizations on “which attention is primarily focused 
are those for which supporting evidence is derived from more than one country”. In the . 
same vein as his conclusions about panic, Janis observes that mental breakdown, panic 
and mass demoralization—the triple psychological threat that dominated so much of 
thinking in official quarters—rarely materialized during World War II". 

The weight of the evidence marshalled is impressive but this generalization, like others 
in the volume dealing with morale and feelings of wartime aggression, might lead to 
improper inferences if the assumptions underlying these estimates are not clearly held in 
mind. Throughout the volume, Janis implicitly employs an orientation in which the 
ability ofan individual to control his anxieties through his personal psychological mechan- 
isms is the crucial dimension. For understanding fear, emotional reactions and neurosis 
under bombardment, this orientation is the appropriate point of departure. However, the 
ability of the administrative apparatus of a nation under attack to effect recuperation 
becomes a crucial limiting condition. There is no direct simple relationship between the 
control of fear, emotional disorders and reliance on the effectiveness of protective and 
countermeasures. Janis is of course fully aware of this but since the bulk of the data which 
he analyzes is either sample survey or more intensive interviews little information emerges 
which is relevant for understanding how organizational factors are relevant for coping 
with the long-term impact of air bombardment. , 

anis seems to be making the same assumption implicit in the work of The American 
Soldier that pre-crisis mental adjustment is a requisite for appropriate behavior for all 
social roles under the stress of battle or bombardment. While, in general, this may be an 
adequate assumption, for a significant minority, the obverse may in fact obtain. It may 
be true that for the bulk of the population passive adjustment is the best mechanism for 
survival and that the pre-crisis adequacy of personal psychological mechanisms for con- 
trolling anxiety may be crucial, But crisis creates new Social roles that will appeal to 
deviant types. These are the roles in civil defense that appeal to hidden impulses of 
destruction and self-destruction that are more difficult to accommodate in non-ctisis 
periods. ] ч } EM hand 

Finally, Janis presents a wide range of inventive recommendations for research an 


practical action. He is interested in the problem of maintaining inter-personal communi- 
cations and handling group identifications as means of coping with the impact of air 


warfare on emotions. These recommendations come after the statement that “to a very 
large extent the morale of the survivors of an A-bomb attack will be determined by the 
effectiveness of civil measures”. The crucial problem is to increase тора to F 
raid warning and to develop deep predispositions which will enable individuals to im ke 
the precise and instantaneous protective measures which might reduce greatly casual Bs 
His recommendations imply that a central approach is the dissemination шш 
amounts of public information designed to increase individual awareness. Yet information 
programs must avoid invoking needless anxiety which would result in lessening ет 
in civil defense preparations. This is no simple matter. Leaving aside the problems o 
training and maintaining civilian defense specialists, even then the short-lived civilian 
defense program supported by Congress and the state governments failed rather impres- 
sively in any effective dissemination of self-protective information to the population at 
large. It is clear that to have been more effective would have required a bud 
organization of community life unacceptable both to the average American ? 


political spokesmen. A s 
Morris Janowitz. 
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Social Psychiatry. Maxwell Јопеѕ. London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1952. pp. 183. 


Dr. Maxwell Jones who, together with six colleagues, has produced a most valuable 
and stimulating work, is more qualified than anyone else in the country to speak authori- 
tatively on therapeutic communities. However, it would only be fair to consider this as an 
interim report. The accounts of the wartime Effort Syndrome unit at Mill Hill and of 
the ex-prisoner-of-war unit at Dartford, arc necessarily sketchily described in the first 
chapter, while the work of the Industrial Neurosis Unit at Belmont Hospital occupies the 
remainder of the work. But the book is short and two of the ten chapters are devoted to 
the results of follow-up. This makes one hope that Dr. Maxwell Jones will eventually 
undertake the definitive work on social psychiatry and therapeutic communities which 

c is so cminently fitted to carry out. : К 

The basic theory of the book сап be summed up in Dr. Maxwell Jones's own words: 
"In a therapeutic community the whole of a patient’s time spent in hospital is thought of 
35 treatment. Treatment, to be effective, will not only involve the handling of the 
individual’s neurotic problems, but also an awareness of the fresh problems which the 
fact of being in a neurosis hospital will create for the patient, and what aspects of the 
social situation can be used to aid treatment. The patient, the social milieu in which he 
lives and works, and the hospital community of which he becomes temporarily a member, 
are all important and interact on cach other." But, as he wisely remarks, echoing the 
experience of the Army Civil Resettlement Units, such hospital communities can only 
grow out of a congruous social soil. To transfer a famous concept of Hocking, a thera- 
peutic community must transcend the norm without being inconsistent with it. Dr. Jones 
finds that the social climate of this country with its growing sense of responsibility for the 
Sick in mind and body, is peculiarly apposite to methods of community treatment. Two 
of the most useful chapters discuss the hospital staffing and organization best suited to tap 
and transcend within itself this inherent benevolence of our culture. Examination Eds 
actual methods of treatment—principally group discussion and eee a ra WE 
less interesting only because they have already been widely and perhaps more profoundly 

iscussed in other contexts. + om j 

The chapters discussing the follow-up (though the statistical NEA more iue 
to an appendix or a separate paper) are extremely interesting, both in the S » i 
show and in the methods employed. The inherent difficulties of follow-up ү с aot 
only in deciding and measuring significant criteria, but in the variability о oe E 
ground. The second difficulty is well illustrated ina highly suggestive pasase y ы 
Tuxford. “It was interesting to find such a diversity of cultures Within de on s S 
Hackney as a group was as different from Ilford as Barnsley is from E ne б СС 
area different values were accepted and different mores found. The responsi dos A 
by the family varied in different areas of London. In Ilford, and other e т Шү: 
as Hillingdon and Ealing, the family tended to accept much responsibility for the pa 
i se S y 8 however, such as West Ham 
illness, trying to do what they could for him. In other areas, however, peta) EET MA 
and Hackney, where overcrowding was more prevalent n Ma a r pah 
Paratively difficult, illness became the concern of officials and Minis dh Fees 
9f London illness was most definitely a community affair, the responsi ША, HE i 

i i ПС SC 
О Tesco problema wa eh 
slightly less than that experienced by your reviewer in attempting n d T etin 
of repatriated prisoners of war. In that case, the Dae a n ERNST 
Y grosser symptoms, frequently took the form of ad x e ar ERN ae 
diu hih conld'anly d TA e ue and social disorganization, 
a = elmont, though there was the nó) Meri A ds legitimate to assess remission 

Common symptom was ünemployaboraty. i sb xtremel 
very largely in terns of adjutant otk, Nevertheless, it could have been extremely 


; : 4 ing adjustment is carried over into 
interesting to discover in greater detail how far working adjust нт 
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other spheres o£ life. Itis interesting that to the Civil Resettlement, the Belmont follow-up 
studies show approximately the same proportions of "successes" (74 per cent in the Civil 
Resettlement Units and. 44 per cent satisfactorily with 22 per cent fairly well adjusted 
Belmont patients). This is particularly interesting in view of the fact that the majority of 
prisoners of war had no previous history, while most of the Belmont patients had behind 
them along tale of maladjustment. It is premature, but nevertheless interesting to speculate 
on whether this indicates a constancy to be expected from the work of therapeutic 
communities. 

The book as a whole, provides food for thought and fuel for action. Moreover, it is 
hard to assess what medicine in particular and the world in general owe to the pioneer 
work of Dr. Maxwell Jones and his colleagues and associates. It is only to be hoped that 
he keeps us as closely informed as possible about his work and his ideas. 

А. C. T. W. Curle. 


Structure of American Life. W. Lloyd Warner. Edinburgh, The University Press, 1952. 
рр: 236. 

The analysis of American character seems to have an extraordinary fascination for 
social scientists of every type. After Margaret Mead and Geoffery Gorer, who titillated 
their readers to alternating insight and incredulity, it is sobering to read Professor Lloyd 
Warner. This work departs from the popular semi-psychological approach and leans 
strongly upon the social-anthropological. But do we get very much further? Professor 
Warner is, in a way, too easy to believe, but on the other hand, he gives us fewer 
stimulating insights. Which are we to prefer? Stimulating fantasies or soporific facts? 
This may sound harsh criticism, but it is less a comment on Professor Warner than on 
the task he has undertaken. 

It is worth recalling that Professor Warner and his associates have spent over twenty 
years in the analysis of one American town—Yankee City—and that the volumes describ- 
ing this work are justly famed as the most detailed sociological studies ever made of a 
modern community. No device of investigation or statistical treatment has been neglected 
(one table alone covers over ninety pages), and within the limits of empirical method- 
ology no more detailed study can be imagined. But this is a study of a single town. By 
contrast, the study of the structure of American life must be the study of a whole culture, 
a whole way of thought with only the most nebulously definable geographical frontiers. 

Professor Warner, it seems, has fallen into a trap which has dogged social scientists 
for years. This is a trap of confusing scales of dimension. A man is made up of molecules, 
but to understand the behaviour of molecules gives very little comprehension of the 
behaviour of men. At certain stages of the increasing growth and complexity of organiza- 
tions, both physical and social, it appears that new factors emerge which make the large 
different in kind from a mere exaggeration of the small. For this reason, when Professor 
Warner applies the insights of Yankee City to American life as a whole, his work lacks 
the power and clarity for which he is so well known. One must except from these stric- 
tures the passages in which he is actually dealing with Yankee City, but it should be 
emphasized that these passages are about Yankee City and not about American life. — 

"These comments raise the question as to whether we are yet able to undertake social 
science studies of groups which are too large to be covered in face to face investigation. 
Certainly, such writers as Ruth Benedict appear to have portrayed whole communities 
with conviction. But the methods used were more literary, cven more poctic, than 
scientific. At the present stage, is it possible to do more than this? Perhaps there must 
almost be an element of imaginative conjecture in any inferential study of large groups 


of humanity. It is this element which is lacking in the present book. 
A. C. T. W. Curle. 
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Three Studies in Management. Jerome F. S 
poa eC edi E cott and R. P. Lynton. London, Routledge & 
E hie Hep reed Group of Hie Boi Institute of Management sets 
а geria s as integral parts of a social organization, the industrial 
ака first study contains a vivid description of the organization of a colliery and its 
| "munity, and an analysis of the problems that accompany that industry, and others, 
кш rapidly changing conditions of to-day. It sets out to make explicit those 
a ү organization that have long been taken for granted: in this it succeeds without 
er-claboration. This study raises many questions and throughout the analysis gives 
some answers which merit serious consideration. 

The other two studies in the book show how these questions have partly been an- 
ра с situations in another industry, showing clearly how introductions of 
x. ging conditions of work can be geared to the community s acceptance of that change. 

€ communities in the studies were a small mining town, into which a new industry 
ii Veri intrested and a hosiery factory, with about two thousand employees, 
ie i need for change was recognized, and in which, by progressive and integrated 

ges of growth, were developed the means for continued adaptation. 
Ы ди я ЫК айша primarily to managers, who should recognize inita challenge 
E re-examine their skills in another perspective. The situations are analysed in 
КЕ managers аге using constantly. Numerous examples are given and brought 
gether in a useful index. It points out that an organization can adapt effectively to 


d x і : à х 
hange only to the extent that it remains an integrated whole. Factors that make for this 


cous co-operation closely 
£ the small group as the 
tion with its 


denn ee include, among others, the maintenance of spontan 
i5 28 vie communication and control, the recognition of the smal 
fet i g and social unit, the view of the organization as a social institu 
n culture and complex relationship with its environment. 
x ms Scientists may feel that this book does not present anything new to them, that 
Dee is ide rather than advances present lines of thought. Its usc to students will bein 
е valuation of е techniques used to facilitate social adaptation. It helps to bring into 
us the relative merits of the Harvard School's approach and that of the Tavistock 
Institute, both of which stem from Gestalt Psychology but which differ in terms of the 
e and nature of participation of the field workers. Further studies of this. kind, but 
Perhaps more intensive, should give a clearer picture as to the relative appropriateness of 


there techniques in different types of problem situations. 
George Stalker. 

с Position of Women in Bamenda, British 

ELM. Stationery Office, 1952. Рр. 217- 

procuring the services of 


Women of the Grassfields: A Study of the Economi 
Cameroons. Phyllis M. Kaberry. London, 


Dr Exi International African Institute were most fortunate in t 

Е; aberry, well known for her book Aboriginal Women, to study the position of women 

ih. ong the Bamenda. In this work, she gives the same clarity of perception to Africa as 

S had done previously to Australia. This work, in fact, is a model of anthropological 

RE and any psychologist who wishes to understand the ethos of society a its 

TORO to individual attitudes, could not do better than to study the type of facts 
ch enable the antliropologists to make generalizations about behaviour. 


The probl i 4 h mainly economic, but the 
problems leading to Dr. Kaberry’s researc were ax d cd ey by the 


‘Olonial Authorities were wise enough to see that apes 1 m 

gh Tate of infant mortality and leading to impoveris ed material conditions and low 
© ucational standard, might be related to the social position of women. Dr. Kaberry 

€monstrates the precise ways in which this assumption is to be understood, and make 
а number of sensible and penetrating recommendations as to social and economic roles 
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which it would be compatible for women to play. But in reaching these conclusions, she 
touches many issues which are of great importance to social scientists generally. For 
example, the following passage is surely most rich in suggestions for the psychoanalyst: 

“. . . the functions of a woman as mother and giver of food tend to be so identified 
or so fused in African thought that it is difficult to separate them in analysis. A mother 
will always provide her children with food, and a woman who feeds a non-relative may 
be addressed as ‘mother’. And this brings me to another point: family relationships, 
especially those of parenthood and siblingship, serve as a paradigm for a wide range of 
relationships in the fields of kinship, economics and political organization. Both mother 
and father occupy positions associated with respect, authority and privilege on the one 
hand, and with an active sense of responsibility towards dependants on the other. The 
identification of authority and responsibility with parenthood occurs again and again in 
Nsaw values.” 

The fascination of this type of account is that it gives explanations which are quite 
different from, and yet not incongruous with, a more strictly psychological explanation. 
What are the links? Some, like Kardiner, have tried to answer the question by extending 
psychology with sociology. Others have reversed the process. But it is perhaps apposite 
to remember that the constructs with which social scientists work are just constructs and 
not facts. They enable us to look in a certain way at aspects of behaviour which we 
consider to be important. To make progress in social studies, it is perhaps more important 
to decide what we want to examine and why than to work on means of synthesizing 
constructs. To do this may lead to an increasing artificiality in which the method rather 


than the man holds pride of place. 
A. C. T. W. Curle. 


The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting. Thomas Ferguson. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. pp. 152. 

Professor Ferguson provides a corrective to the strictly psychological approach to 
delinquency. He has written a soberly factual analysis of delinquency in the same group 
of approximately two thousand Glasgow boys that provided the basis of his valuable 
earlier work The Young Wage Earner. 

Professor Ferguson is interested in the relationship between delinquency and such 
environmental factors as slum dwelling, overcrowding, types of employment and per- 
sonal factors such as physical and mental handicap, intelligence, etc., and has been able 
to demonstrate a number of interesting correlations. For example, although one might 
expect correlation between delinquency and overcrowding, it is somewhat startling (pace 
Adler) to discover that there is a significantly higher rate of delinquency among children 
who are below the average height and weight. 

Few would question Professor Ferguson’s conclusion that many adverse social and 
environmental factors may operate towards delinquency and that though “any one of 
these factors by itself is bad enough . . . the main danger springs from a co-existence of 
adversities which together, may make it difficult indeed for a lad to keep out of trouble”. 
But at the same time, many would wish to take these conclusions further. Not all children 
subjected to even the most sinister concatenation of negative influences actually become 
delinquent. What are the qualities which prevail upon equally handicapped (or indeed 
equally privileged) children to resist or become involved with delinquency? Itis in dealing 
with this crucial question that the psychologist must take over, but his sureness of touch 
will be greater if he can work on the basis of such objectively factual studies as the book 


under consideration. 
A. C. T. W. Carle. 
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ATTITUDE CHANGE AS А 
FUNCTION OF RESPONSE 
RESTRICTION 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies have reported on factors that affect conformity to 
social pressures and social norms (e.g., 2, 5, 13, 19, 24). Very little is known, 
however, about the relationship between conformity to social norms and 
actual changes in attitude. From everyday observations we are familiar with 
two opposing phenomena. On the one hand, there are individuals who 
conform outwardly to the norms of their social group, but do not really 
accept these norms (cf. the distinction between public and private attitudes). 
On the other hand, there are individuals who at first conform behaviorally 


and verbally to the norms of the group to which they want to belong, but 
hese norms and begin to believe them. The 


who gradually internalize t Я [ 
question arises, then, as to the conditions under which conformity leads to 


actual changes in attitude, and the conditions under which it fails to do so. 

The present experiment is concerned with this basic question in the 
specific setting of a fixed verbal communication situation. To induce con- 
formity, two different degrees of response restriction were introduced by 
the communicator. The effects of conformity under these two conditions 
of response restriction were investigated. Response restriction is defined as 
any action on the part of A (a person or group; n the present case: the 


communicator) which limits B’s (the communicatee’s) choice кү and 
thus influences B in the direction of performing a response favored by A. 
duces the number of response 


Or, in other words, response restriction re 


of the Graduate School of Yale Uni- 
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possibilities available to the subject and thus insures a greater degree of con- 
formity to the wishes of the influencing agent. Response restriction may be 
produced by increasing B's motivation to perform the response favored by 
‚ А; or by restructuring B's perceptions, so that the response favored by A 
is more likely to be elicited. In whatever way response restriction is produced, 


it has the effect of making a particular response a more clearly “distinguished 
path”. : 

An analysis of the communication situation in terms of learning principles 
suggests that changes in attitude or behavior are not likely to occur unless 
the communicatees make the “correct” response to the communication (11). 
According to this analysis, response restriction would be expected to increase 
the amount of change, since it increases the likelihood that the subject will 
make the “correct” response. This has, indeed, been found true for communi- 
cations designed to impart information or to teach skills. Hovland, Lums- 
daine and Sheffield (12, pp. 228-246) found that an instructional film is more 
effective when it uses a participation technique, i.e., when it provides for the 
explicit rehearsal of the material to be learned during the showing of the film. 
Kimble (14) found that such participation techniques are most effective when 
the subjects are restricted to correct or nearly correct responses. ` ‘hese com- 
munications were, however, designed to impart information. A co’ mmunica- 
tion designed to change attitudes presents entirely different problems: 

1. When a communication is designed to teach specific information, as in 
the experiments described above, it is possible to reproduce in the learning 
situation most of the cues which would be present at the time of performance 
of the response. Transfer is, thus, practically automatic. In communications 
designed to change attitudes, however, it is impossible to reproduce the 
multitude and the intricate patterning of stimuli which evoke the attitude in 
question. To adapt some comments which Magaret (20) makes with respect 
to psychotherapy: Communications designed to change attitudes are, О 
necessity, directed toward another situation, and concerned with changes 
which occur after the communication is over; if the communication is to be 
effective, therefore, it must produce learning which facilitates generalization. 

2. When a communication is designed to teach specific information, the 
communicate usually offers little resistance to a request for explicit rehearsal. 
However, a great deal of resistance from individuals in our culture can be 
anticipated if they are asked to join the communicator 1n sayng, for instance, 


“I think capital punishment should be abolished.” Even those who agree with 


2. The introduction of the new term response restriction may not be completely justified by the present 
experiment. It stems, however, from a more general theoretical approach to social influence which wi 


be elaborated in a future paper. According to that approach, the strength of social influence is thought 
i j iables: the ability of the influencer to induce motivation. 


ver (6) ), and the degree of response xestriction. Tt is 
Ives both of these factors. The secondary effects of increas” 


ing the strength of influence are likely to be different when the increase is due to increased motivation 


than when it is due to increased response restriction. 
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the statement would probably resent this request. Immediately, a host of 
important variables come into play—such as the nature of the attitude 
involved, the setting of the communication, the nature of the group which 
constitutes the audience, the relations between the communicator and the 
communicatees, and above all the latter's perception of the communicator 
and his motives. All of these variables will affect the learning in the situation. 
One cannot deal, therefore, with the explicit making of the response unless 
the problem of resistance is taken into account. 1 

In view of the problems of generalization and resistance that are involved 
in the attitude change situation, the following analysis is proposed: 

1. The amount of attitude change is not a simple function of the degree 
of conformity to the restriction, but also depends on the conditions under 
which conformity takes place. The fact that the communicate has conformed 
to the communicator’s restriction, and made the desired verbal response 
(such as, “I think capital punishment should be abolished ") does not neces- 
sarily facilitate the occurrence of attitude change. Change depends on the 
amount of transfer, which is by no means automatic in the attitude change 
situation. The crucial question is, what conditions of conformity are favor- 
able to transfer, and what conditions are unfavorable to it? 

2. In answer to this question it is hypothesized that the amount of transfer 
of the conforming response depends on the exact nature of that response, re 
not only on its overt components but also on the implicit supporting an 
interfering responses that accompany it. By supporting response 15 me 
implicit response made by the individual (usually a ы анаа, 8 hich 
provides arguments in favor of the overt response he makes; which produces 
further motivations in the direction of the overt response; or which relates 
the overt response to other stimulus situations. By interfering response is 
meant any implicit response made by the individual Mur ud md 
tions against the overt response he makes; which limits the stimulus st 11 
tions to which the overt response is applicable; or which is generally 
irrelevant (such as aggressive Or distracting responses). Supporting responses 
produce cues and drives which mediate the generalization of the, na 
response to different stimulus situations (21). The response will therefore А 
more likely to occur in any future situation in which the ae qm 
arc revoked, regardless of the presence of the communicator or the $ = 
stimuli of the communication situation. Interfering responses, on the other 


hand, produce cues and drives which mediate the generalization of Ferd 
Negative (avoidance) responses are made in the D M у x ae 
uch negative responses will therefore be more like y to n. ae 
situations, especially in the absence of the communicator = E 
stimuli of the communication situation. In that case the conforming resp 


will benefit only fr imary generalization. к 

у from primary gen ; ots 

The basic hypothesis, then, is this: The performance of a периш шр 
Communication situation will facilitate transfer, and hence increase 
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change, to the extent to which implicit supporting responses are produced; 
it will impede transfer and hence decrease attitude change, to the extent to 
which implicit interfering responses are produced. 

3. The general approach to the effects of response restriction on attitude 
change follows directly from this hypothesis. Under what conditions, it must 
be asked, does response restriction produce supporting responses, and under 
what conditions does it produce interfering responses? In answering this 
question one must take into account the resistance which is likely to be 
produced by response restriction and the different variables which are 
brought into play as a result. 

The literature on the induction of forces offers some suggestions about the 
effects of response restriction under different conditions. French (10) points 
out that the effects of induction will depend not only on the strength of the 
induced force but also on the degree of "acceptance" or "rejection" of that 
force: Behavior instigated by an induced force which is accepted becomes 
relatively independent of the inducing agent, whereas behavior instigated by 
an induced force which is rejected will cease as soon as the inducing power 
field is withdrawn. French found that acceptance of induction depends on the 
extent to which the inducing agent is perceived as friendly or hostile. 
Lippitt and White found a greater degree of acceptance under democratic 
than autocratic leadership (18). Frank found more acceptance with low pres- 
sure, and with a step-by-step approach (9). Various other effects of induction 
of forces which are related to the degree of acceptance have been found in 
experiments. Induction may lead to aggression (4, 8, 18, 27), tension and 
inhibition (4, 23), reduced constructiveness (23). On the other hand, it may 
also lead to increased feclings of security (1). The determinants of these 
different reactions which are mentioned are: The extent to which the 
“induced” needs are opposed to “own” needs (15, 9); the extent to which 
the induction increases or decreases the individual’s power field (1); and the 
extent to which the induction restricts the individual’s space of free move- 
ment (15). 

On the basis of this literature it is suggested that response restriction would 
tend to produce supporting responses, and hence favor change, when the 
communicator is perceived favorably, when the restriction is in line with the 
subject's own needs, and when it enhances the subject's feeling of choice; 
response-restriction would tend to produce interfering responses, and hence 
impede change, when the communicator is perceived unfavorably, when the 
restriction frustrates the subject’s own needs, and when it creates an atmo- 
sphere of high pressure. ^ 

In the present experiment two degrees of response restriction were used. 
Response restriction was introduced by the use of positive incentives, to be 
described in the next section. In gencral, the purpose of the study was to find 
1. whether, under the conditions of this experiment, the amount of attitude 
change is directly related to the degrec of conformity; 2. whether the amount 


bi "min 
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З attitude change is related to the relative strength of supporting and inter- 
Eu responses; and 3. what light can be thrown on the conditions under 

ч 1 restriction leads to supporting responses, and the conditions under 
which it leads to interfering responses. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A. OVER-ALL DESIGN 

| Situation. The experiment was designed to determine the effects of - 
different degrees of response restriction in the amount of attitude change. 
To produce attitude change, a fixed communication was used. The com- 
munication favored a position at variance with most subjects’ (Ss’) initial 
attitudes. After the communication, Ss were asked to write short essays 
(“performance of the response”) giving their own views on the topic under 

iscussion. 

Experimental variations. The experimental variations were introduced by 

way of the instructions for the essays. There were three experimental groups: 


were just asked to write their own 


a. Control group: In this group the Ss 
jal incentive for agreeing with 


Opinions. They were given no spec 
the communicator, and no attempt was made to restrict their re- 
sponses to those favored by the communicator (beyond whatever 
restriction might result from the communication as such). к 
b. Low Restriction group: In this group the Ss were promised a reward 
for agreeing with the communicator. They were told, however, 
that only a small percentage of the class would get the reward. 
Thus, an attempt was made to restrict their responses by offering 
them an incentive. The restriction was low, however, because of 
the low probability of getting the reward: Conforming to the com- 
munication was not the clearly dominant response for these Ss. 
The instructions emphasized this fact, by spelling out the alternative 
response. i 
c. High Restriction group: In this group the Ss were promised a reward 
for agrecing with the communicator, and were assured that every- 
one who conformed would get the reward. Thus, the response 
restriction was high: Conforming to the communication was made 
the clearly dominant response for these Ss. The instructions 
emphasized this fact by assuming that everyone would conform. 
Measuring attitude change. To measure the amount of change produced by 
re-and-after design was used. 


th $ 4 nm 
е different experimental variations, 4 befo: 
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he differences 
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measure of change. Differences in amount of change for the experimental | 


groups are ascribed to the intervening experimental treatments. 

An effort was made to keep the communication session as different as 
possible from the before-and-after sessions. This was done in order to 
minimize primary generalization from the essay writing to the questionnaire 
and get a more valid picture of actual changes in attitude. 


1 
B. DETAILS OF PROCEDURE 
Subjects. Nine seventh-grade classes in a Junior High School in New 
Haven, Connecticut, were used in the experiment. Each class had between 
21 and 30 students. The total number of Ss was 246: 126 boys and 120 girls. 
А number of Ss missed one or two of the three experimental sessions, or x 
failed to complete one or more of the questionnaires. As a result the analyses 
are based on fewer than the total number of cases. 
The nine classes represented the entire seventh-grade population of the 
school (with the exception of two special classes, with students whose IQ 
“was below 80). The nine classes had been divided by the school into three 
groups of three, on the basis of a series of aptitude tests. For purposes of the 
experiment it was assumed that these three groups represented three levels 
of intelligence. Intelligence level was controlled in the experiment, as will be / 
described below. 
The Latin Square design. The experiment was set, up as a 3 X 3 Latin 
Square, with cach of the nine cells represented by one class. (See Table 16) | 


ТАВІЕ І THE LATIN SQUARE DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT * 


Experimental Treatments 
Control Low High 
Restriction Restriction 
8 High Be A Cc 
a 
2 9 Medium G B A 
Е я Low A C B 
5 
ж Each cell represents one class. 
** A, В, and C stand for the three pairs of experimenters. 
] 


Restriction group, and three the High Restriction group. Two other 
variables were controlled and entered into the design of the experiment: 


Of the nine classes, three constituted the Control group, three the Low 4 
1. Three levels of intelligence were used. 2. Three different pairs of experi- | 


EE | 
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menters (Es) were used for the communication session. As can be seen from 
Table I, one class at cach intelligence level was subjected to the Control 
treatment, onc to the Low Restriction treatment, and one to the High 
Restriction treatment. Similarly, each pair of Es ran one class with the Con- 
trol variation, one with Low Restriction, and one with High Restriction. 
In this manner, the effects of intelligence and of the E-variable were balanced, 
and it was possible to remove the variance due to these two variables from 
the error term. 

Attitude dimension. The attitude area used in this experiment was “attitudes 
towards comic books”. This area was selected because it was felt that children 
have strong personal opinions on comic books, and it was expected, on the 
basis of preliminary interviews, that they would show considerable resistance 
to change. In order to make the problem more real and meaningful for the 
children, actual comic book material was used. The Ss were asked to look 
at jungle stories (like Tarzan) and fantastic hero stories (like Superman) and 
to judge how good these stories would be as reading matter for younger 
children. The experimental procedures were designed to produce changes in 
a direction favorable to jungle books and unfavorable to fantastic hero books. 
On the basis of preliminary interviews with a sample comparable to our Ss 
it was found that the majority of children prefer fantastic hero books. It was 
expected, therefore, that our Ss would show a certain amount of resistance 
to change. On the other hand, the fact that they were asked to make an 
“impersonal” judgment, and especially the fact that they were asked about 
“Younger children”, made it easier for them to accept the change.‘ In brief, 
the situation seemed quite susceptible to experimental manipulation: It 
involved, potentially, a great deal of resistance, but at the same time offered 
a rationalization for those who “wanted” to change their attitude. 

The before- and after-questionnaire. Two formis of a questionnaire were 
administered one week apart to each of the nine classes. The sessions were 
conducted by a female E in the presence of the class teacher. No mention was 
made of the communication session on either of the questionnaire sessions. 

With his questionnaire, each child received a set of six folders. Each 
folder contained two comic stories: a jungle story and a fantastic hero story, 
making a total of six jungle stories and six fantastic hero stories. Each story 
was labelled appropriately ("jungle" or "fantastic hero"). Two such sets of 
six folders each were used: They differed from each other in that they con- 
tained different stories about the same characters. Half of the Ss in each class 
received Set A before and Set B after, and the other half received them in the 
reverse order. The explanation given to the Ss for the second session was that 


_3. The writer is grateful to Drs. Arthur Gladstone and Harold Kelley, who (in addition to the writer 
himself) played the role of E 2; and to Messrs. Clark Bailey, Keith Prouty, and Sherman Tatz, who 


played the role of E 1. 
4. Wolf and Fiske (26) have found that children tend to deny that comic books have any bad effects 


on them, but readily admit that they have bad effects on “other children". Our preliminary interviews 
confirmed their finding. 
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all the students were supposed to see both sets of folders, but did not have 
enough time for that in a single session. 

- The instructions for that part of the questionnaire on which the present 
paper is based were as follows: 


“On this part we want to find out whether you think certain comic 
books are good reading or bad reading for younger children (say 8-10 
year olds). Some people think that certain comic books are good reading, 
because they give children enjoyment and teach them things. Some 
people think that certain comic books are bad reading, because children 
are scared by them and learn bad things from them. We want to know 
what you think. 

“You have six folders, numbered from 1 to 6. Each of them has two 
stories. Take the folders one by one; look over each story very quickly. 
After having looked at a story, answer the question about that story." 


The same question was reproduced twelve times—once for each story. 
The question was as follows: 


I think this story is: (Check one) 
a.— Very good reading for younger children. 
b.—Good reading for younger children. 
c.—Neither good nor bad reading for younger children. 
d—Bad reading for younger children. 
e.—Very bad reading for younger children. 


The questionnaire yielded, then, six absolute judgments for cach of the 
two types of books. 

The communication session.—One or two days after the administration of 

‚ the before-questionnaire, the communication session was held with each 
class. Each session was conducted by two male Es in the absence of the class 
teacher. This helped to minimize primary generalization from this session to 
the after-questionnaire session, which was conducted by a woman in the 
presence of the teacher. Also, no reference was made to the questionnaire 
sessions. 

The following procedure was used: 

1. E 1 introduced the experiment. He told the class that this was a poll 
about comic books, in which the children were to be asked to write short 
essays on which of two kinds of comic books are better reading—jungle 
books or fantastic hero books. He then went on to say that one of the com- 
panies who publish fantastic hero books offered a gift of a copy of Huckle- 
berry Finn to anyone who wrote in favor of fantastic hero books. This was 
introduced, partly, in order to enhance even more the already preferred 
response of favoring fantastic hero books; and partly for use in the Low 
Restriction variation, as will be seen later. 
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, 2. E 2 gave a short talk in which he presented his own position on the 
issues of the poll. He opposed fantastic hero books and favored jungle books 
and he presented his reasons. 

3. The students were asked to write two short essays in answer to the 
following questions: 


(i) Which kind of stories are better reading—jungle stories or fantastic hero 
stories? 

(ii) Which kind of stories are less harmful for younger children—jungle stories or 
fantastic hero stories? 


In giving the instructions for these essays, E2 introduced the experi- 
mental variations. The instructions for each of the three groups are repro- 
duced here in full, 


. Control group. You have all heard what Mr. [E 1] said: If you write essays 
in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero publishing companies 
will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as a free gift. 

Now go ahead and write your own opinions. 

Low Restriction group. Before you start to answer the questions, listen care- 
Sully to one more thing. You have heard what Mr. [E 1] said: If you write essays 
in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero publishing companies 
will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as a free gift. But now I have some 
other news for you: If you write good essays in favor of. ‘jungle stories, you may 
et something much nicer than the copy of the book. You may get passes to a 
movie of Huckleberry Finn. 

I know you would all like to see the movie. I wish I could give passes to all 
of you, but unfortunately I only have five for your whole class. So, only five of 
the people who write essays in favor of. jungle stories will be able to see the 
movie, Now, you don’t have to be a genius to write a good essay. I think every- 
one here can do a good enough job. But, as I said, only five of you can get the 
Passes, : 
So, it’s up to you. Remember: If you write in favor of ‘fantastic hero gne 
you definitely get a copy of Huckleberry Finn. If you write in favor of jungle 
Stories, then you may get free passes to the movie. But you run the ed not 
Setting anything, since only five of you can get passes. So take your pick. 

Now, go ahead and write your own opinions. Я e n. 

High Restiden group. Byfore you ME to answer the questions, listen care- 
Sully to one more thing. You have all heard what Mr. [E 1] said: If 2 write 
essays in favor of fantastic hero stories, one of the fantastic hero Го, hing We 
panies will give you a copy of Huckleberry Finn as а free gift. But, 
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much better news than that for you. If you write good essays in favor of jungle 
stories, you will not only get the book, but you will also get passes to a movie o 
Huckleberry Finn. This is going to be a very beautiful movie, which I am sure 
you will all enjoy tremendously. 

In order to get these passes, you have to write good essays. Now, you don’t 
have to be a genius to write a good essay. Everyone here can do a job that will be 
good enough. Just try your best. I have enough passes for everyone in the class, 
and I am sure that everyone can get one. 

If everyone here just tries his best to write good essays in which he favors 
jungle stories, then the whole class will get passes. Not only that, but you'll be 
able to take off from class time to go to see the film. The movie will be shown 
right here in school, during school hours, and your whole class can go together. 

So, remember: Write good essays in favor of jungle books and you will not 
only get a copy of Huckleberry Finn, but your whole class will be able to take 
off time from class and go to see the movie version of it. 

Now, go ahead and write your own opinions. 


The situation for the three groups can be summarized as follows. The 
Control group listened to the communication and was then asked to “make 
the response”. The tendency to favor fantastic hero books was the stronger 
one to begin with, and was strengthened even more by the promise of a 
reward (the book). The only thing to counter that tendency was the com- 
munication in favor of jungle books. No special incentives were offered for 
a pro-jungle book response, and no attempt to restrict responses to those 
favored by the communicator (beyond the restriction resulting from the 
communication as such) was introduced. 

In the other two groups the initial situation was the same as in the Control 
group. The tendency to favor fantastic hero books, however, was countered 
not only by the communication but also by a special incentive for pro-jungle 
book responses. The “size” of the incentive as such was the same for both the 
Low and High Restriction groups: Both were promised passes to a movie.” 
They differed in two important respects: In the High Restriction group the 
probability of getting the reward was much higher than in the Low Restric- 
tion group; and in the High Restriction group the Ss had to sacrifice nothing 


6. On the basis of a pilot study, followed by interviews, it was concluded that the children understood 
the crucial points in the instructions; and also that the incentives used were meaningful to them. It was 
fairly clear that the movie represented a greater incentive than the book from the children’s reactions to 


the announcement; they reacted with clapping, jubilation, and general commotion. А 
ified in two respects. т. In the High Restriction group, the attractive- 


7. This statement should be qual t Hi r c 7 
ness of the movie was built up a little more than in the Low Restriction group. Also, in the High Restric- 
tion group the children were told that they would probably be able to scc the movie during class time, 


which again would increase the attractiveness of the reward. These differences seem to be of minor 
importance, however. It seemed clear from the children’s reactions that passes to the movie represented 
a high incentive, which needed no further building up. 2. The “size” of the incentive refers to the size 
as experimentally manipulated, and not the perceived size. It is very likely that in the Low Restriction 
group the incentive “seemed” greater to the Ss because only five in a class could get the reward. 
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by writing in favor of jungle books—they were promised passes in addition to 
the books—while in the Low Restriction group they could only get passes 


2 instead of books. As a result, writing in favor of jungle books was the clearly 


dominant response in the High Restriction group (for those children who 
wanted prizes), while in the Low Restriction group two more nearly equal 
alternatives were available. 

4. When the Ss completed their essays, E 2 left the room and E 1 distri- 
buted an anonymous questionnaire. This questionnaire tried to measure some 
of the Ss’ immediate reactions to the experimental situation. The questions 
can be put into four rough categories: 


a. Degree to which S liked and was interested in the poll. 

b. Attitude towards E 2: amount of aggression shown towards him. 

c. Extent to which S is aware of self-motivating responses that he made 
while writing the essays. 

d. Extent to which S is aware of interfering responses that he made 
while writing the essays. 


The prizes were distributed after the completion of the entire experiment. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 

A. DEGREE OF CONFORMITY FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

Two hundred twenty-four Ss participated in the second session of the 
experiment (communication session). On the basis of their essays, the Ss were 
classified as either “conformists” or "non-conformists". The conformists are 
those Ss who conformed completely to the communication, and thus wrote 
both of their essays in favor of jungle books. The non-conformists are those 
Ss who wrote either both, or one, or any part of their essays in favor of 
fantastic hero books. 


TABLE II А. NUMBER OF CONFORMISTS IN THE THREE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
Group Total N Nof Per cent of 
conformists conformists 
Control 76 32 42 
Low Restriction 72 49 68 
High Restriction 76 61 80 
X = 2484 
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TABLE II B. DIFFERENCES IN PER CENT OF CONFORMISTS FOR ALL 
PAIRS OF GROUPS 


Per cent 
Groups Difference CR p* 
Low Restriction-Control 26 3°19 «oor 
High Restriction-Control 38 4:82 < ‘001 
High Restriction-Low Restriction 12 1:67 «os 


*One tail of the normal distribution was used. 


Table II presents the number and percentage of conformists in cach of the 
three experimental groups and the significance of the differences between the 
groups. It can be seen that the Control group shows significantly less con- 
formity than cither of the two experimental groups. The difference between 
the High Restriction and Low Restriction groups is smaller, but still signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level of confidence. Thus, the experimental variations 
operated according to expectation. The introduction of the incentive BOF 
duced response restriction, and hence a greater degree of conformity ipf а 
Low and High Restriction group than in the Control group. The inc 
probability of getting the reward produced greater response restrict 
hence a greater degree of conformity in the High Restriction group Шай. 
the Low Restriction group. The three groups can therefore be said to repre- 
sent a continuum of response restriction. 


B. AMOUNT OF ATTITUDE CHANGE FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

One hundred ninety-two subjects participated in all three experimental 
sessions. A change score for each of these Ss was derived from the before- and 
after-questionnaires in the following manner. 

I. A technique similar to that described by Likert (16) was used to score 
every question, both in the before- and in the after-questionnaires. The most 
favorable answer (“І think this story is: a.—Very good reading for younger 
children”) was given a score of 4, the next a score of 3, and so on; the least 
favorable answer was given a score of 0.8 

2. The scores were added separately for items on jungle books, before- 
test; fantastic hero books, before-test; jungle books, after-test; fantastic hero 
books, after-test. 


8. The use of this method of scaling is open to the criticism that it makes the unwarranted assumption 
of equal intervals, It was felt, however, that for the purposes of the present experiment such an approxi- 
mation was sufficient, 
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3. The total score for fantastic hero books, before-test, was subtracted 
from that for jungle books, before-test. This provided a measure of initial 
over-all agreement with the communicator.? 

4. The total score for fantastic hero books, after-test was subtracted from 
that for jungle books, after-test. This provided a measure of final over-all 
agreement with the communicator. 

5. The figure obtained in 3 was subtracted from that obtained in 4 to yield 
an over-all change score. The over-all score is, then, a measure of change in 
the degree of agreement with the communicator, i.c., change towards jungle 
books and away from fantastic hero books. 
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FIGURE 1 


MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
The score represents changes in the direction of the communication. 


9. It should be noted that, due to chance factors, there were чын diference a Hg 
three experimental groups on their initial (before-test) separate bool die Low Restriction group least 
The Control group was most favorable towards both types of book доз йс hero Desks E 
favorable. Since the communication was for jungle books and EA the Control group had the least 
these initial differences cancelled ic ойыс оше үг for ier id change away from fantastic hero 
тоо; jungle books, but it ha E : р 

pom E s озш j p might be expected to be least resistant to change coven junge. books, 
but by the same token k would be the most resistant to fart ae from Cnag co EE Dy E 
ibed in (3) above, as the initia Я 
used, ther re of over-all agreement, described in (3) ; ; 
ic p E were only slight, and statistically insignificant differences between the three 
Broups, 
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Mean change scores were computed for each of the three experimental 
groups. These means are presented in Figure 1.1° The significance of the differ- 
ences between the means was tested by an analysis of variance, summarized in 
Table III. The variance for experimental treatments is significant beyond the 


TABLE III ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGE SCORES * 

d Sum 

Source of Variation Squares df Variance F р 
Experimental treatments 416-49 2 208-24 4:300 — <-05*** 
Intelligence levels 66:80 2 33°40 — 
Experimenters 165:34 2 82°67 — 
Between classes error 117:20 2 58:60 —` 
Within classes error 8,833:46 183 48:27 


* Since the Ns of the classes were unequal, the following procedure was used: To compute variance 
estimates for experimental treatments, intelligence levels, experimenters, and between classes error, 
the mean of cach class was multiplied by the average N for the classes (21); the adjusted totals obtained 
in this manner, and the average N, were substituted in the formula for the sum of squares. To compute 
the variance estimate for within classes error, the original (unadjusted) data were used. This procedure 
isa modification of a method applicable to two-way tables, described by Lindquist (17, рр. 152-157). 

** In a strict sense, the variance дис to experimental treatments should be evaluated against the 
between classes error, because the randomization units in this experiment are classes, not individuals. How- 
ever, since the between classes error is not significantly different from the within classes error, the sums 
of squares for both error terms were pooled to provide a more sensitive test of significance. 

*** An F of 4-71 is needed for significance at the one per cent level of confidence. 


five per cent level of confidence. The significance of the difference between 
each of the three pairs of means was then tested by the Hratio. These data are 


TABLE IV MEAN DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE SCORES FOR ALL PAIRS 


OF GROUPS 
M 
Groups difference t p* 
Low Restriction-Control 3°79 3°13 <'002 
High Restriction-Control 1:83 1°30 «20 ` 
Low Restriction-High Restriction 1:96 1:83 «07 


* Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 


summarized in Table IV. It can be seen that the Low Restriction group shows 
significantly more change than the Control group (p<-oo2) and almost 


. I0. As shown in footnote 9, the differences in amount of change cannot be accounted for by initial 
differences between the groups. 
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significantly more change than the High Restriction group (p«-o7). 
The difference between the High Restriction and the Control groups is not 
significant. 

How are these differences in amount of change related to the differences 
in degree of conformity which were discussed in the previous section? The 
Control group shows the lowest degree of conformity, as well as the smallest 
amount of change. For the other two groups, however, an interesting re- 
versal occurs: The High Restriction group has a greater degree of conformity 
than the Low Restriction group; yet the Low Restriction group shows more 
change. It can be concluded, therefore, that the amount of attitude change is 
not a simple function of the degree of conformity, but depends on the con- 
ditions under which the response is made. Conformity under the conditions 
of Low Restriction seems to be more favorable to change than conformity 
under the conditions of High Restriction.!? 


C. ATTITUDE CHANGE WHEN THE DEGREE OF CONFORMITY IS CONTROLLED 

Role of conformity and of the conditions for the performance of the response. 
From the means presented in Figure 1 it is clear that attitude change is not 
a simple function of conformity, but depends on the conditions under which 
the response is made. It is not clear, however, what role in the production of 
change is played by conformity per se, and what role by the conditions of the 


response, since the proportion of conformists is different for the three experi- 


mental groups. The differences between the three experimental groups might 
mean that the act of conforming per se has no effect on attitude change or 
that conformity and the conditions of the response interact with each 
other; or that the two factors both operate, but independently from each 
other. 

To obtain some information on these three possibilities, each experi- 
mental group was divided into conformists and non-conformists. The mean 
change scores of the six sub-groups created in this manner are presented in 
Table V—A. Inspection of the means shows that in each experimental group 
conformists change more than non-conformists; and that for both con- 
formists and non-conformists the Low Restriction group changes more than 


1r. Although the difference between the Low Restriction and the High Restriction groups is only at 
the seven per cent level of confidence, it occurs consistently. It is found 1. with each of the three Es (in 
order to make separate comparisons for cach E, it was necessary to correct for the differences in intelli- 
gence level between the classes compared; to do that, the deviation of cach class mean from the mean of 
its own intelligence level was used for the comparison); 2. at each intelligence level (for this comparison 
the class means were corrected for the different Es); and 3. when changes toward jungle books, and 
changes away from fantastic hero books are considered separately. 

12. The difference in degree of conformity between the Low and the High Restriction groups was 
found significant at the five per cent level when all 224 Ss who participated in the second session were 
used for the analysis. However, when only the 192 Ss who participated in all three sessions are used, the 
difference is not significant, though still in the right direction. Regardless of the size of this difference, 
however, it can be concluded that change is not a simple function of conformity, and that conformity 
under the conditions of Low Restriction is more favorable to change than conformity under the con- 
ditions of High Restriction. 

o 
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TABLE V А. MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR CONFORMISTS AND 
NON-CONFORMISTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

Treatment Conformists Non-conformists 

Control 42:62 (N 29) —т°оз (N=31) 

Low Restriction 45:49 (N=47) 2711 (N=19) 

High Restriction +3۰81 (N=52) 2:07 (N=14) 


B. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGE SCORES* 


Sum of 
Source of Variation Squares df Variance F р 
Experimental treatments 283:32 2 141:66 3°12 <0:5 
Conformity 690:80 I 690-80 15:23 < 001 
Interaction 44°73 2 22°36 — 
Replications 8,438:34 186 45°37 


* For this analysis, Ss from all three classes with the same experimental treatment were pooled. Vari- 
ance for intelligence level, experimenters, and between classes error was not taken out since it is not 
significant. 


the other two groups.!? The significance of the differences between the means 
was tested by an analysis of variance for disproportionate sub-class numbers 
(25, p. 289). This method corrects for the fact that there are different pro- 
portions of conformists and non-conformists in the three experimental 
groups. The analysis is summarized in Table V—b. It can be seen that the 
difference between conformists and non-conformists is highly significant. 
Also, the variance for experimental treatments remains significant after the 
disproportion in number of conformists has been corrected for. There is no 
significant interaction between the variables. 

From these results it can be concluded that conformity and the conditions 
under which the response is performed both operate independently in pro- 
ducing change. As far as the effects of conformity are concerned, it cannot be 
determined whether the act of conforming actually causes change, or whether 
the differences in amount of change between conformists and non-con- 
formists are due to self-selection. It might be argued that the “kind of 


13. As a check on the consistency of these findings, the non-conformists were further divided into 
partial and complete non-conformists. The mean change scores are as follows: 


Treatment Control Low Restriction High Restriction 
Partial non-conformists: 1:88 (N=17) 2:30 (N— 10) 1:83 (N=6) 
Complete non-conformists: — 457 (N=14) 1:89 (N=9) — $00 (N=8) 


It can be сеп that in each group the partial non-conformists fall between the complete conformists and 
the complete non-conformists, and that at every level of conformity Low Restriction produces the 
greatest amount of change. 
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people” who conform to the wishes of the E are the kind who change as 
a result of the communication (regardless of the explicit performance of the 
response). Whatever the causal connection, however, conformity is clearly 
related to change within experimental groups. 

Differences between experimental groups. The analysis of variance has shown 
that both conformity per se and the experimental treatments (conditions 
under which the response is performed) are independently related to change. 
Since the experimental groups have different proportions of conformists, 
both of the above factors enter into the differences between them, as pre- 
sented in Table IV. In order to have a clearer understanding of the effects of 
each of the experimental treatments, it is necessary to repeat the t-tests pre- 
sented in Table IV, this time holding the degree of conformity constant. 

To hold the degree of conformity constant, a method suggested by 
Snedocor (25, p. 290) was used. (This method is an extension of the analysis 
of variance for disproportionate sub-class numbers, which was used in the _ 
over-all evaluation of the effects of experimental treatments.) The mean 
differences for each of the three pairs of experimental groups were weighted 
in such a way as to correct for the different proportions of conformists and 
non-conformists. The weighted mean differences and their t-values are pre- 
sented in Table VI. Table VI differs from Table IV in that it contains adjusted 


TABLE VI WEIGHTED MEAN DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE SCORES FOR 
THE THREE PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS * 


Groups Weighted 
: M Difference t DAE 
Low Restriction-Control 2:98 2:46 «02 
High Restriction-Control 0°43 0:30 <7 
Low Restriction-High Restriction 2:30 2:23 «03 


* The mean differences are weighted to correct for the disproportion in number of conformists in the 
three experimental groups. 
** Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 


mean differences— differences which would have been obtained if the pro- 
portions of conformists and non-conformists had been the same in the three 
groups. n 

It can be seen from Table VI that the Low Restriction group shows 
significantly more change than the other two groups; and that the difference 
between the High Restriction group and the Control group is not at all 
significant. Let us now compare Table VI with Table IV. 

1. In Table IV the difference between the High Restriction group and the 
Control group is not significant, but still sizeable. In Table VI it disappears 
entirely. This seems to indicate that the High Restriction group has some 
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advantage over the Control group because of its higher proportion of con- 
formists. When this factor is controlled in the analysis, however, the groups 
show no difference. 

2. The difference between the Low Restriction group and the Control 
group, though significant in both tables, is smaller in Table VI than in 
Table IV. This seems to indicate that the Low Restriction group has an 
adyantage over the Control group both in its higher proportion of con- 
formists and in the conditions under which the response is performed. When 
the disproportion in number of conformists is controlled, the difference 
becomes smaller, but it remains significant. 

3. The difference between the Low Restriction group and the High 
Restriction group is greater in Table VI than in Table IV, and in fact becomes 
significant at the three per cent level of confidence. This would indicate that 
the Low Restriction group has an advantage in the conditions under which 
the response is performed, but the High Restriction group has an advantage 
in its higher proportion of conformists. When the disproportion in number 
of conformists is controlled, the advantage of the conditions of Low Restric- 
tion becomes more apparent. 

Conclusions. On the basis of Sections A-C, the following conclusions can 
be drawn: 

1. The act of conforming per se is clearly (though not necessarily 
causally) related to attitude change: Within each experiment group, con- 
formists show more change than non-conformists. 

2. The differences between experimental groups, however, cannot be 
‘explained by the different proportions of conformists in the three groups: 
The Low Restriction group changes more than the High Restriction group 
even though it has a smaller proportion of conformists; and it changes more 
than the Control group, even after there is a correction for the higher pro- 
portion of conformists in the Low Restriction group. Clearly, then, the 
conditions under which the response is performed are crucial determinants 
of the amount of change. 

3. The conditions of Low Restriction are most favorable to attitude 
change: When the disproportion in number of conformists is controlled, the 
Low Restriction group shows significantly more change than the Control 
group, as well as the High Restriction group. Moreover, the advantage of the 
Low Restriction group appears with conformists as well as with non- 
conformists. In fact, in the Low Restriction group even the non-conformists 
change in the direction of the communication, while in the other two groups 
the non-conformists change in the opposite direction, i.e., in the direction of 
the essays which they themselves wrote. 

The next section will deal with the differences in the conditions of the 
Low and High Restriction groups which can account for these differences in 
amount of change. 
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D. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH RESTRICTION: SUPPORTING AND 
INTERFERING RESPONSES 


Explanation of the observed differences. According to the analysis presented 
in the introduction, the amount of change is a function of the number of 
supporting and interfering responses that are made while the conforming 
response occurs. If this analysis is correct, then the Ss in the Low Restriction 
group should have made more supporting and/or fewer interfering responses 
than the Ss in the High Restriction group. Three hypotheses can be offered 
to explain the presence of more supporting and fewer interfering responses, 
and hence the greater amount of change, in the Low Restriction group. 

т. The more contingent the reward on the quality of performance, the more 
supporting responses are produced, and hence the greater the amount of change. 
For the Ss in the Low Restriction group, the probability of getting the prize 
was low: Only a few of the children could get it. They seemed to interpret 
this as a competitive situation, in which attainment of the prize depended 
on the quality of their performance. As a result, the Ss who conformed may 
have made a greater effort to present a thorough, convincing, and original 
argument for the position they had adopted. In that process they would have 
produced more implicit supporting responses, both of a motivational and 
а cognitive nature, and hence they would show more change. In other words, 
the more the Ss would try to convince others of their preference for jungle 
books, the more they would succeed in convincing themselves. 

The Ss in the High Restriction group were virtually assured of getting 
the prize. As a result they may have made little effort on their essays, pro- 
duced fewer supporting responses, and shown less change. The Ss in the 
Control group may also have made little effort, because they were offered 
no special incentive. 

2. The greater the indecision, the more supporting responses are produced, and 
hence the greater the amount of change. For the Ss in the Low Restriction group, 
the alternatives—writing in favor of jungle books or writing in favor of 
fantastic hero books—were more nearly balanced. The Ss who wanted to get 
a prize had to choose between a response which might lead to a highly attrac- 
tive prize, and a response which would definitely lead to a less attractive prize. 
The instructions emphasized the necessity for choice by clearly spelling out 
these two alternatives. Thus, even though most of the Ss wrote in favor of 
jungle books, they may have had to go through a brief period of indecision 
and choice. In order to arrive at a decision, they would have thought through 
the arguments and implications of the different positions. In that process of 


choice, the Ss who finally decided to conform would have produced implicit 
supporting responses in the direction of jungle books. Moreover, they would 
have rejected the arguments in favor of fantastic hero books, and produced 


interfering responses in that direction. As a result, they would show more 
change. This behavior would be expected to occur because, for the con- 
formists at least, writing in favor of jungle books was the slightly (but not 
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unquestionably) preferred alternative. It is hypothesized that in a situation 
of indecision, in which one alternative is slightly preferred to the other, the 
individual would tend to produce implicit supporting responses in the direc- 
tion of the preferred alternative and implicit interfering responses in the 
direction of the less preferred one. The functional significance of these im- 
plicit responses would be to increase the relative strength of the slightly 
preferred response, and thus to enable the individual to reach a decision.14 
Hypothesis 2 cannot explain the greater amount of change among the поп- 
conformists of the Low Restriction group. In fact, it would lead us to predict 
the opposite outcome, since for the non-conformists “writing in favor of 
fantastic hero books” must have been the slightly preferred alternative. 

For the Ss in the High Restriction group, there was little indecision. 
Writing in favor of jungle books was the clearly dominant response. The 
instructions emphasized this fact by dismissing the alternative and taking it 
for granted that everyone would want to write in favor of jungle books. 
As a result, the Ss in the High Restriction group may have made fewer 
supporting responses, and would show less change. 

3. The greater the felt pressure, the more interfering responses are produced, and 
hence the smaller the amount of change. The Ss in the High Restriction group 
may have experienced a greater degree of pressure, even though the increased 
restriction involved a greater assurance of getting a prize. Their choice 
behavior was limited; they were told more directly by the communicator 
what he wanted them to do. The assurance of a reward may have created the 
impression that the communicator was bribing them into saying something 
against their wills, because it was for his own benefit. They may have 
become suspicious of the communicator and felt that he “had something up 
his sleeve". As a result of the resentment and suspicion produced by the pres- 
sure, the Ss would have made more implicit interfering responses of an 
aggressive and distracting nature, and would show less attitude change.15 

In the Low Restriction group, the communicator may have been per- 
ceived as a fair individual, who “put his cards on the table”. He would have 
aroused little resentment because he did not place strong limits on the Ss’ 
choice behavior, and little suspicion because he did not offer “something for 
nothing”. As a result, there would have been fewer interfering responses, 
and more change. 

The difference in amount of change between the non-conformists of the 
Low Restriction and the High Restriction groups is also consistent with this 
hypothesis. Even though Ss do not conform, they may rehearse the com- 
municator’s arguments and learn them to some degree. In the Low Restric- 


14. There is some suggestive evidence for the notion that the number of implicit responses is a function 
of indecision in the literature on VTE. VTE, which can be considered functionally equivalent to implicit 


verbal responses, decreases as one response becomes more dominant and therefore choice behavior less 
relevant (3, 22). 


15. This hypothesis is in keeping with the findings of Frank (9) and of Coch and French (4). 
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tion group, such "incidental" learning would have produced changes in the 
direction of the communication among the non-conformists. In the High 
Restriction group, however, interfering responses would have reduced the 
amount of learning. 

To obtain information on the role of supporting and interfering re- 
sponses, and on the three hypotheses offered above, the Ss’ essays and their 
reactions to the experimental situation were analyzed. 

Quality of the essays for the three experimental groups. If indeed there are 
differences in the number of supporting and interfering responses for the 
three groups, then one would expect the quality of their essays to differ. If 
the Ss in the Low Restriction group make more supporting and fewer inter- 
fering responses while writing their essays, they should produce superior 
work. The reward hypothesis especially would lead us to predict that, since 
the Ss try harder to do a good job, their essays will be longer, better, and 
more original. 

To test this notion, the essays of all conformists who participated in the 
communication session (N=142) were rated on the following three criteria: 


a. Use of speaker’s arguments: Number of points made by the speaker 
which the S uses, and extent to which he expands on these points. 

b. Production of new arguments: Number of new arguments presented; 
originality and cogency of these arguments; extent of interpretation 
and expansion of speaker's points which show “real understanding”. 

c. Over-all quality: General originality, comprehensiveness, and con- 
vincingness of arguments. 

in each case. All essays were arranged in random 

18 who did not know the purpose of the 

oup to which any S belonged. The 


A six-point scale was used 
order, and read by two raters, 
experiment, nor the experimental gr 


TABLE VII MEAN SCORES ON FOUR MEASURES OF THE QUALITY OF 
THE ESSAYS, FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


These means are based only on conformist essays 


Group 


Measure tul Low High 
pure Restriction | Restriction 


(N=32) | (N—49) | (N=61) 


Rating on use of speaker's arguments 2/94 3°03 2°52 
EY] 312 2:72 


Rating on production of new arguments 
Rating of over-all quality 2°61 3°34 2:66 
Number of words 10234 118-63 9543 


16. The writer is grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Brown and Mrs. Astrid Totten for the rating of the essays. 
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inter-rater reliability (using Pearson r’s) was :77 for the rating on use of 
speaker's arguments; -7o for the rating on production of new arguments; 
and ‘66 for the rating of over-all quality. 
In addition to the three qualitative ratings, the words in each S's essays 
were counted.” 
Table VII presents the mean of each experimental group on each of the 
four measures used. These means are based on the combined data from both 
raters. The significance of the difference between the means was tested in 
each case by an analysis of variance and by separate t-tests for each pair of 
means. These data are summarized in Table VIII. The following conclusions 
can be drawn from Tables VII and VIII: 


TABLE УШ RATIOS FOR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF 
ALL PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS ON FOUR MEASURES 
OF THE QUALITY OF THE ESSAYS* 


The mean differences are based only on conformist essays 


Groups Compared 


Measure 
LR-C HR-C LR-HR 
Rating on use of speaker’s arguments 0°32 —149 1:98** 
Rating on production of new arguments 2:90*** 1:48 1°59 
Rating of over-all quality 3'19*** 0:23 3:56 
Number of words 2:30** — 0:98 mE 


* An analysis of variance was performed for each measure, to provide information on the over-all 
significance of the experimental variations. The p-values were as follows: 
Rating dn use of speaker's arguments: p>-o5 
Rating on production of new arguments: pos 
Rating of over-all quality: p<-oor 
Number of words: p<-oor 
Because of the low over-all significance on the first measure, the f-ratios for that measure should be 
viewed with some reservation. 
** Significant at the ‘os level of confidence. 
*** Significant at the ‘or level of confidence. 
**** Significant at the -oor level of confidence. 


I. According to all four measures, the Low Restriction group produces 
better essays than the other two groups. In three out of four measures there 
is a significant difference between the Low and the High Restriction groups, 
and in three out of four there is a significant difference between the Low 


17. Only conformist essays were analyzed, since there was no strictly comparable way of evaluating 
the essays of non-conformists. The purpose of the analysis was to see if there are differences between the 

се groups in the quality (comprehensiveness, originality, length) of their arguments in favor of jungle 
books. Such an analysis could not be made for the non-conformists, because most of them presented no 
arguments in favor of jungle books. There were some partial non-conformists to whom the analysis may 
have been applicable, but their number was too small to warrant group comparison, 


^ 
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Restriction and the Control groups. Thus, the Low Restriction group shows 
a clear advantage, especially in those ratings which involve originality, 
thoroughness, and convincingness. This finding is in accord with the hypo- 
thesis that the Ss in the Low Restriction group are more highly motivated 
(cither because of the contingency of the reward on the quality of their 
performance, or because of the need to make a decision), and thus produce 
more supporting responses. Less directly, it is in accord with the hypothesis 
that the Ss in the Low Restriction group produce fewer interfering responses. 

2. The differences between the Control group and the High Restriction 
group are in no case significant, just as the difference in amount of change 
between the two groups is not significant (see Table VI). It seems likely, 
however, that this lack of difference is a resultant of two opposing tendencies. 
The High Restriction group may be, on the one hand, more highly motiv- 
ated than the Control group but, on the other hand, more resentful. Ss in the 
High Restriction group would, consequently, produce more supporting, but 
also more interfering responses, and the two would “cancel each other out”. 

Reactions to the experimental situation for the three experimental groups. The 
questionnaire on reactions to the experimental situation, which was adminis- 
tered at the end of the communication session (see p. 195), was especially 
designed to provide some information on supporting and interfering re- 
sponses. If indeed there are differences in the number of supporting and 
interfering responses for the three groups, then one would expect their 
answers on this questionnaire to differ. From the three hypotheses presented 
above one would predict that Ss in the Low Restriction group will show the 
greatest degree of awareness of sclf-motivating responses while writing their 
essays; and Ss in the High Restriction group will show the greatest degree of 
awareness of interfering responses and the greatest amount of aggression 
towards the communicator. ; 

To test this notion, the questions were divided on an a priori basis into 
four categories, described on p. 195. With the use of the scoring procedure 
developed by Ford (7), the items in each category were tested for scale- 
ability. The items that were finally used for each of the four categories had 
reproduceabilities higher than 90 per cent. Four indices were computed for 
each S, by the use of a simple scoring procedure. 

The only index which yielded clearly significant results is the fourth one, 
of the extent to which S is aware of interfering responses while writing the 
essays. This index is based on the following four questions (in order, from the 
“easiest”, i.c., the one on which the largest number of Ss show interference, 


to the “most difficult”): 


1—While you were writing your essays, were you trying to find reasons why 
jungle books are worse than fantastic hero books? 
2— While writing your essays, did you find it hard to keep your mind on your 


work? 
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3—While you were writing your essays, did you wish you didn’t have to do that 
and could do something else? 

4—If you did think of jungle books you've read, were you thinking of how they 
showed that Mr. [E 2| was wrong, or how they showed that he was right? 


Table IX presents the mean indices for all groups after separating con- 
formists and non-conformists. The analysis is based on the 222 Ss who filled 


TABLE IX MEAN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES FOR CONFORMISTS 
AND NON-CONFORMISTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Treatment Conformists Non-conformists 
Control 1:50 (N30) 2:39 (N=44) 
Low Restriction _ 1:22 (N=49) 1:65 (N=23) 
High Restriction 1:62 (N=61) 2:60 (N=15) 


out the questionnaire. The significance of the differences between the means 
was tested by an analysis of variance and found to be at the ‘oor level of con- 
fidence. Differences between pairs of means were then tested by the t-ratio. 
Table X—A presents the differences between conformists and non- 
conformists in each experimental group. The difference is clearly significant 


TABLE X 4. MEAN DIFFERENCES IN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES 
BETWEEN CONFORMISTS AND NON-CONFORMISTS 


M Difference 
(between Conformists 
Group and Non-conforinists) t p* 
Control 0:89 318 «002 
Low Restriction 043 1:59 «I2 
High Restriction 0:98 3:38 «oor 


B. MEAN DIFFERENCES IN INDICES OF INTERFERING RESPONSES FOR ALL 
PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Groups M Difference t p* 

Control-Low Restriction: 

Conformists 0:28 II7 «25 

Non-Conformists 0°74 2:31 «03 
High Restriction-Control: 

Conformists 0:12 0°52 бї 

Non-Conformists 0-21 0:62 <54 
High Restriction-Low Restriction: 

Conformists 0°40 2°00 <-05 

Non-Conformists 0:95 2571 < ‘OI 


* Both tails of the distribution of t are used. 
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for the Control and the High Restriction groups, but not for the Low 
Restriction group. In other words, non-conformity in the Low Restriction 
group is not associated with as much interference as it is in the other groups. 
This confirms the explanation which has been offered to account for the 
change in the direction of the communication among Low Restriction non- 
conformists (p. 204). 

Table X—B presents the differences between the three pairs of experi- 
mental groups, for conformists as well as for non-conformists. It can be seen 
that Ss in the Low Restriction group are aware of fewer interfering responses 
than Ss in the other groups. The difference between the Low and High 
Restriction groups is significant for both conformists and non-conformists; 
the difference between the Low Restriction and Control groups is significant 
for the non-conformists only. This finding is in accord with the hypothesis 
that Ss in the High Restriction group are more resentful, and thus produce 
more interfering responses than Ss in the Low Restriction group. Less 
directly it is in accord with the hypothesis that Ss in the High Restriction 
group produce fewer supporting responses than Ss in the Low Restriction 
group. 

The index of the extent to which S is aware of selfmotivating responses 
that he made while conforming, and the index of aggression towards the 
communicator, both show trends in the predicted direction. The index of 
general liking of and interest in the experimental situation seems to bear no 
obvious relation to the experimental treatments. 

In general, then, the results of the questionnaire support the hypotheses 
presented above. These results can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Ss in the Low Restriction group show the smallest degree of 
awareness of interfering responses; this is true for conformists, as well as 
non-conformists. There are also trends to indicate that these Ss make the 
largest number of self-motivating responses, and are least aggressive towards 
the communicator. 

2. The Ss in the High Restriction group show the most interference. 
There are also trends to indicate that they are most aggressive towards the 
communicator.’ On the other hand, these Ss tend to report more self- 
motivating responses than Ss in the Control group. This supports the sug- 
gestion which was made carlier, that the lack of difference between the High 
Restriction and Control groups is a resultant of two opposing tendencies: 
The Ss in the High Restriction group seem to be more highly motivated 
than the Ss in the Control group, but also more resentful. 


18. One question yields a significant difference between the High and the Low Restriction groups 
(p<:03, for the combined data of conformists and non-conformists) : “What kind of a person do you 
think Mr. [E2] is?” with answers ranging from “very friendly" to “very unfriendly”. Ss in the High 
Restriction group rate the communicator as less friendly than in the Low Restriction group, despite the 
fact that he assures them of a prize. This supports the hypothesis that in the High Restriction group the 


Ss resent the communicator’s pressure and view him with suspicion. 
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3. It can be seen from Table X—A that non-conformists show signifi- 
cantly more interference than conformists. Non-conformists also show 
significantly more aggression (p<-oor) and significantly less self-motivation 
(p<-oor). These findings give further support to the notion that the amount 
of change is related to supporting and interfering responses. 

Evaluation of the three hypotheses. The three hypotheses that were described 
are by no means mutually exclusive. In general, the same predictions would 
be made from each hypothesis. Better essays for the Ss in the Low Restriction 
group could be predicted from the notion that the reward is more contingent 
on the quality of performance, and hence the Ss try harder; the notion that 
there is greater indecision, and hence the Ss have to think their position 
through; or the notion that there is less resentment, and hence the Ss make 
fewer interfering responses while writing their essays. The awareness of a 
greater number of interfering responses among the Ss in the High Restriction 
group could be predicted from the notion that the reward is not contingent 
on the quality of performance, and hence the Ss do not make any concen- 
trated effort; the notion that there is little indecision, and hence the Ss do not 
have to do any concentrated thinking; or the notion that there is more 
resentment, and hence more aggressive responses are made. 

Although the three hypotheses all point in the same direction, some of 
the details of the results could be explained more adequately by one or the 
other of these hypotheses. 

т. The greater originality of the essays of the Low Restriction Ss could 
not be explained very well by the mere absence of interfering responses. 
Some active attempt to produce supporting responses, such as suggested in 
the reward and indecision hypotheses, seems to be present. 

2. The greater number of interfering responses of an aggressive nature 
which the High Restriction Ss report could not be explained very well by the 
mere lack of concentration. Resentment, as suggested in the pressure hypo- 
thesis, seems to be present. 

3. The poorer essays and the lower amount of change on the part of the 
Control group must be caused by a lower level of motivation, as suggested 
in the reward hypothesis. The indecision and the pressure hypotheses would 
not predict any differences between the Control and the Low Restriction 
groups, since there is indecision in the Control group, and since only 
minimal pressure is applied in that group. 

4. The smaller number of interfering responses and the greater amount of 
change on the part of the Low Restriction non-conformists could only be 


explained by the pressure hypothesis. The other two hypotheses are essenti- _ 


ally only applicable to conformists. 

In view of these considerations, it is difficult to choose among the three 
hypotheses that were described. It seems most likely that all three factors 
contributed to the situation. Further research is needed to disentangle them. 
Regardless of the specific mechanisms that are involved, however, one find- 


Po 
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ing stands out: There are differences between the groups in the number of 
supporting and interfering responses that Ss made while performing the 
overt response, and these differences can be related to differences in the 
amount of change. It seems justified to conclude that conditions favorable to 
change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit supporting 
responses, and conditions unfavorable to change are those in which con- 
formity is accompanied by implicit interfering responses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present experiment was concerned with the relationship between 
conformity to social norms and actual changes in attitude. This problem was 
studied in the specific setting of a fixed verbal communication situation. To 
induce conformity, the communicator introduced two degrees of response 
restriction. Response restriction is defined as any action on the part of the 
communicator which influences his audience in the direction of explicitly , 
making the response which he favors. The experiment investigated the effects 
of conformity under these two conditions of response restriction on attitude 
change. It was felt that the amount of change would not be a simple function 
of the degree of conformity to the communicator's restriction, but would 
also depend on the conditions under which conformity takes place. It was 
hypothesized that conformity in the communication situation will increase 
attitude change to the extent to which implicit supporting responses are pro- 
duced, and decrease attitude change to the extent to which implicit interfering 
responses are produced. 

Response restriction was introduced by the use of positive incentives, 
i.e., the communicator induced conformity by promising his Ss a reward. 
The Ss were 246 seventh grade students. The procedure was as follows: 
т. S? attitudes on the relative harmfulness of two types of comic books were 
ascertained. 2. The next day they heard a communication at variance with 
most Ss’ initial attitudes. After the communication they were asked to write 
essays, presenting their own position. The instructions varied as follows: 
a—Control group: Ss were just asked to write their own opinions. b—Low 
Restriction group: Ss were promised a reward if they agreed with the com- 
municator, but told that only a small percentage of the class would get the 
reward; it was made clear to them that non-conformity is possible and may 
have certain advantages. c—High Restriction group: Ss were promised a 
reward and assured that everyone who agreed with the communicator would 
get the reward; it was made clear that everyone was expected to conform. 
3. A week later, the attitude questionnaires were readministered. The differ- 
ences between the before- and after-questionnaires constitute the measure of 
change. 

The following results were obtained. As expected, the Control group has 
the lowest, the High Restriction group the highest number of conformists 
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(i.e., Ss whose essays agree with the communicator's position). The amount 
of attitude change is not, however, directly related to the degree of con- 
formity. The greatest amount of change is found in the Low Restriction 
group. The Low Restriction group changes more than the High Restriction 
group even though it has fewer conformists; when the proportion of con- 
formists is statistically controlled, this difference becomes significant at the 
three per cent level of confidence. Also, the Low Restriction group changes 
significantly more than the Control group, even after there is a correction 
for the disproportion in number of conformists. There is no significant 
difference in amount of change between the High Restriction and the Con- 
trol groups. On the basis of the findings summarized here it can be concluded 
that attitude change is not a simple function of conformity, but also depends 
on the conditions under which conformity takes place. The conditions of 
Low Restriction seem to be more favorable to change than the conditions of 
High Restriction. 

To obtain information on the differences in the conditions of Low and 
High Restriction which can account for the differences in change, the quality 
of the Ss’ essays was rated and their reactions to the experimental situation 
were analyzed. These data indicate that Ssin the Low Restriction group 
make more supporting and fewer interfering responses while writing their 
essays. Three hypotheses can account for these findings: 1. The more 
contingent the reward on the quality of performance, the more supporting 
responses are produced. 2. The greater the indecision, the more support- 
ing responses are produced. 3. The greater the felt pressure, the more 
interfering responses are produced. Regardless of the specific mechanisms 
that are involved, however, it can be concluded that conditions favorable to 
change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit support- 
ing responses (as in the Low Restriction group), and conditions unfavorable 
to change are those in which conformity is accompanied by implicit inter- 
fering responses (as in the High Restriction Spr epis - 

The findings of this experiment have sol interestuny Tuifaithvons for 
the study of reference groups and the process? € internalization of group 
norms. They suggest some of the conditions uno;r which internalization 
would be expected to occur, and some of the conditions which would pro- 
duce merely overt conformity. There are also some educational implications 
worth noting. The study provides experimental evidence for two accepted 
educational principles: The notion that significant learning can occur only if 
the student has to think through and integrate the material by himself; and 
the notion that lasting educational results can be achieved only if there P a 
positive relationship between stud, 1t and teacher. 

It should be stressed that the above implications are merely suggestive 
and their validity can only be demonstf. ted by research in differen аи 
а io ds duel comma ба Бобер кы 

» le, cation situation, It is further 
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limited by some of the special characteristics of the experimental situation, 
such as the use of positive incentives to achieve response restriction. To 
broaden the generality of the findings, it is necessary to study the effects of 
response restriction under different conditions. For example, it would be 
important to see if results similar to those of the present experiment are 
obtained when response restriction is achieved through the use of force, 
threats, or high-pressure techniques. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF AN ABSENT 
LEADER BY A STUDENTS’ 
DISCUSSION GROUP 


ELEONORE L. HERBERT AND E. L. TRIST 


PART I. THE CONCEPTION OF THE PROJECT 


L THE THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 

The project from which this paper selects an episode for detailed report 
represents one of the lines of growth stemming from a programme of 
exploratory studies in the dynamics of small groups inaugurated during 
1946-1948 at the Tavistock Clinic and Institute of Human Relations by 
W. R. Bion (1). The aim of this programme was to explore the use of a 
common method of interpretative group discussion in groups of different 
kinds: patient groups, student groups and staff groups. Though the method 
was derived from the method of psycho-analysis, recourse was not neces- 
sarily had on this account to psycho-analytic concepts in making interpreta- 
tions. Psychoanalytic concepts had been elaborated in the study of the 
individual in the two-person, inter-personal, as distinct from the multi- 
person, group situation. As the aim was now to explore what emerged at the 
level of the group, interpretation faced a new task: that of assisting a group 
(as contrasted with an individual) in extending its recognition of what was 
going on in the group situation as a whole, so helping the group in achieving 
its "work" task (W)! more effectively and more completely than would 
otherwise be the case. In making comments on the group’s behaviour, how- 
ever, the member of the group in the role of social consultant or therapist 
could be said to proceed in accordance with psycho-analytic method in that 


1. Bion distinguishes between two levels of group activity: that of the “sophisticated” or “work” group 
(W) ei tg ae wa b rs and development and is concerned with specific tasks that must be met and 
undertaken in social reality: that of the basic assumptions (ba) dependence, fight-flight and pairing, 
which are unlearned, primitive emotional response systems existing as cohesive patterns that alternate 
with each other. The basic group organization may be in conflict with the sophisticated or W organiza- 
tion, and is often unrecognized by members of the group, whose level of performance may be severely 


impaired in consequence. 
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he relied for his information principally-on the relation of the group to 
himself in the immediate (here-and-now) situation.? 

An attempt to assess how far the method inherently took over certain 
general assumptions of psycho-analytic theory has been made by Jaques (16). 


Bion himself has introduced, in tentative outline, a conceptual scheme, dis- - 


tinctively group psychological in character, the relationship of which to 
other conceptual families has been kept indefinite, such relationships being 
regarded as an empirical task for future research gradually to explore. 
Recently he has suggested that mechanisms at the psychotic level of per- 
sonality, as described by Melanie Klein and her co-workers (13, 15), may 
have particular relevance for work with groups (2). 

As might be expected, the problems and types of stress that emerged in 
the fields of these different kinds of group had differences as well as similari- 
ties. These differences led in time to the emergence of more specialized 
models of the general method. Among those working with patient groups, 
for example, there was a tendency to relate interpretation to a more directly 
psycho-analytic frame of reference by emphasizing the way in which each 
individual, as a personality, dealt with the “common group tension”. This 
is the line of development that characterizes the work of Ezricl (9, 10, 11) 
and also of Sutherland (24). It represents a more specifically clinical model. 

By contrast, the development of what may be termed an action research 
model may be seen in such work of the Tavistock Institute as “The Glacier 
Project" (17, 22). This line of work had one of its origins in the staff type of 
group, extensive use of which, as a means of resolving staff tensions arising 
in an institutionalized setting, had been made in Civil Resettlement Units 
(26). In The Changing Culture of a Factory Jaques describes how a further 
modification was made under industrial field conditions; discussions with the 
social consultant taking place not so much in special meetings of an un- 
structured type outside the action situation as through his presence during 
the actual proceedings of various executive and consultative groups. As 
experience was gained in such contexts it was found that interpretation 
required to be related to a more sociological frame of reference and to be 
concerned with the ways in which roles and relationships in the particular 
social systems in which the groups existed were being used for unrecognized 
ends. 

It remains to consider the experience yielded by the student type of 
group, in which the group met for educational purposes, usually under con- 
ditions of a seminar that gave maximum scope for free, as opposed to set, 
discussion. This technique may be regarded as initiating the search for a 


2. Cf. Bion, “Group Dynamics; A Re-view”, Int. J. Psycho.-An., Vol. 33, p. 246, (2): "In every group 
two kinds of mental activity can be regarded as co-existent, W Group activity and ba Group activity, 


co-operation being a function of the former, valency of the latter.” The interpretative activity of the 
consultant isa W activity and so far as he succeeded in securing the group’s co-operation with himself 
the W tasks of the group are advanced. 
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training or educational model of the method. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced with this type of group during the period of exploratory studies. The 
groups consisted of “students” of problems in human relations (industrial 
executives, social scientists, or practical workers in educational and com- 
munity activities), prepared to examine their own experiences in a group as 
a method of gaining direct access to, and so increasing their understanding 
of, the dynamics of socio-psychological phenomena. These groups, however, 
tended to develop in one of two directions: when a good deal of interpreta- 
tion was given (no matter how much this was kept at group level and 
rigorously related to the “topic” being discussed) the group tended to trans- 
form itself into a patient group and ask for treatment; when interpretation 
was restricted, the group tended merely to discuss the topic as a topic, and 
very little progress could be made in showing its relationship to the group. 
As the result of repeated experiences of this kind, student groups were dis- 
continued, "students" being asked either to face taking the patient role and 
join a therapy group or to limit themselves to attendance at the “workshop” 
type of event. It was not concluded, however, from these experiences that 
the original idea—that the student group might constitute a distinctive field 
of study—was necessarily invalid; rather that a suitable form had not yet been 
found. 

The essential feature of the patient group in the treatment situation is that 
its task" is directly and exclusively the study of its own internal tensions and 
relations. Its activities, so far as these concern the topics that it discusses, are 
regarded as meaningful only so far as they provide material which allows the 
underlying relations to be exhibited. A work group, however, in the action 
situation has a defined line (direction) of activity which is predetermined by 
its position in the social system to which it belongs. Its “task” is to pursue this 
line of activity. Its problem is that its relations may severely disturb its 
performance. In first approximation, the clinical and action research models 
can be described in terms of the different ways in which group relations and 
group activities are related to the “task” of the group. The search for ae 
appropriate educational model depends on finding a type of task NC 
requires a relationship between group activities and group relations distinct 
from that in either treatment-centred or action-centred groups. 

The structure of the type of situation required may be regarded 2 Е 
function of the degree of determinacy of the line of the group’s activity. I 
the action situation is such that this is predetermined by the position of the 
group in a social system and the treatment situation such m it RE E 
indeterminate by the therapist, the training situation may be describe is " 
in which the group gocs through the process of ERE 5 A T & SN 
activity. In this sense, work with training groups may 56 a ate m 16 a 
of reference of the project method in education just > that wi pu a 
action research groups may be related to psycho-analytic an vr ора 
frames of reference. The relevance of the project method is that it is 
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concerned with finding and carrying out types of concrete activity through 
which immediate experience may form itself into more general under- 
standing. 

Under certain circumstances these three frames of reference contribute 
simultaneously to work with groups, as in therapeutic communities. This is 
illustrated in the original paper by Bion and Rickman (3) on the First 
Northfield Experiment and may be further traced in the report by Bridger 
(6) of the Second Northfield Experiment. On a more extended scale it is 
exemplified in the accounts by Wilson, Trist and Curle of Civil Resettlement 
Units (7, 8, 26) and in the work of Maxwell Jones (19). 

Broad though it may be, a formulation such as that outlined above 
suggests concrete answers to a number of practical problems connected with 
student groups. Should the group meet as though for an unlimited, or a 
limited, number of times? What should be the depth and scope of interpreta- 
tion, and the role of the consultant—in relation to the evolution of the group? 
How far should the members come from a common field of experience? 

If the task of the group is to find and undertake a definite project within 
a general field, it follows that the group will expect to mect on the assump- 
tion that its sessions will be limited—though indeterminate—in number. 
This assumption has a selective effect on the type of material which the group 
is likely to produce and therefore on the depth and scope of interpretation. 
If the loyalty of the social therapist is to the W of the group, he must take up 
whatever is impeding the group in meeting this W, however deep. On the 
other hand, since the task is limited, he need not take “everything” up; nor, 
indeed, will “everything” come up. Moreover, the group will have different 
phases—that in which the project is found, that in which it is carried out, and 
that in which it is evaluated. The relationship of the consultant to the group 
changes in consequence. In the discovery phase it is more like that of a group 
therapist; in the execution phase to that of a contributor; while in the third 
phase group and consultant can act as collaborators in evaluating what has 
been done—from complementary viewpoints. The implicit existence from 
the beginning of such a progression means that a force is acting throughout 
the entire situation towards establishing the independence of the group from 
the consultant, safeguarding it against the development of too great a 
dependence, which would otherwise tend to be unresolvable except under 
patient conditions. Since the aim is to relate experience in the group to some 
particular field of outside experience, members should be drawn from a 
common field, e.g., teachers, nurses, supervisors, works managers. There 
must be common needs and common problems. The degree of heterogeneity 
within the common field that will be most beneficial will vary widely 
according to circumstances. 

Both treatment and action groups are brought together by a need to solve 
concrete problems causing immediate tension—personal problems of 
Patients or practical problems of institutions, A somewhat different pressure 


ү 
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provides the incentive that convenes training groups, where the felt need is 
to learn rather than to resolve. Experience of social situations in the past has 
created in their members a need to learn more about group phenomena and 
processes for application to social situations in the future. Such learning must 
be general as well as particular for the "transfer-cffect" to be realized. A need 
for such learning may be regarded as authentic and reality-based (as distinct 
from simply an intellectual attempt to avoid facing awkward experience 
more personally), so far as it derives from the roles and responsibilities which 
members carry outside the group. While the presence of intellectualism as 
a defence is to be expected in such groups (and will usually be deployed with 
both ingenuity and strength) this does not negate the reality of the need for 
intellectual and theoretical, as well as emotional and practical understanding 
of group phenomena and processes among those on whom professional or 
executive responsibility devolves for dealing with many kinds of group 
problems in community and industrial life. Training groups composed of 
such individuals require to develop both types of understanding, and in 
work with such groups teaching is important as well as interpretation. 

To increase general understanding of group phenomena and processes 
may properly be regarded as the sophisticated task of training groups. It 
would be a fallacy, however, to suppose that this could be achieved apart 
from direct experience of the emotional reality of these phenomena and 
processes. A way must be found through the activity which the group itself 
undertakes of relating interpretation to teaching. It is the scope that it affords 
for establishing this relationship that recommends the project method as a 
supplementary approach to the general method of interpretative group dis- 
cussion in the training situation. For it is through the project method that the 
fullest use can be made of the opportunities for more general teaching 


afforded by the occasions when the interpretation of direct, concrete experi- 
ence has created emotionally favourable conditions in the immediate situa- 
tion. The field study to be outlined below, from which one meeting 1s 
selected for detailed report, represents an explicit attempt to erect a model of 
a practical training technique on these premisses and to test outits md 
with a group of practising teachers presenting a serious professional need for 
increased understanding of group phenomena and processes in relation to 


their own work at school. 


IL THE CHARACTER OF THE "MODEL" 


] sisted of a working seminar on 
The project consis 8 s. It took place under the 


School" a roup of practising teacher 
пар. анаша e. t was made to select the 


auspices of a School of Education. No special attemp 1 
> dinary way. The meetings of the group 


members, who registered in the or I 
were conducted by the first author, the second acting as a rescarch consultant 
with respect to planning and the апа 


*Human Relations in 


lysis of the material. 
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The original group was composed of nineteen, drawn from all types of 
school. The distribution of the membership is shown in Table I. Two positive 
factors, one professional and the other psychological, affected all members 
and made for homogeneity: all were teachers and all were concerned in 
varying degrees about their relations with their pupils. Thus they all belonged 
to a large and dispersed professional group, i.e., teachers, and to a smaller 
attitudinal group, i.e., the category of teachers who attach importance to 
psychology and the study of personality as a means of achieving good pupil- 
teacher relations. This last factor constituted the overt motive that brought 
them together to discuss their problems. 

There was also a third factor, which might be described as negative, 
namely that the group contained no avowed authoritarian. All members, 
however, taught within the British educational system in which some degrec 
of authoritarian discipline is traditional. To this they had to conform at least 
to some extent, in their classroom practice. They could therefore be described 
as an anti-authoritarian minority within the educational system of their 
society. 


TABLE I COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 
Type of School 
5, Infants? Junior | All-age Total Secondary Grammar 1 Grand 
4 Schools | Schools | Schools 23 pert | Schools a Total 
Schools 

Men 3 I 4 3 I 4 8 
Women I — I 2 I 8 9 II 
Total I 3 2 6 4 9 13 19 


Though the project was planned as a three-phase programme, the ques- 
tion of there being a second or third phase was not taken up with the group 
until a point had been reached, towards the end of the preceding phase, when 
the problem of the group’s future became acute. It was then worked through 
until an agreed solution was reached. 

The first, or discovery, phase consisted of 10 weekly meetings of between 
т} and 2 hours duration. The group worked out its own programme of 
topics, on one of which a short paper was presented each week by a par- 
ticular member. Discussion then proceeded in a free manner. A near-verbatim 
record was kept, of which another member prepared a summary for circula- 
tion at the beginning of the next mecting. 

The first author, as the consultant working with the group in the face-to- 
face situation, had two related roles: interpretative—to help the group to see 
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its task in terms of its own behaviour; educational—to help it to relate its own 
group experience to the common outside work field. Since the object of 
increasing the insight of group members into group phenomena and pro- 
cesses was to improve their work as teachers, the two roles had a common 
relationship to the W that constituted the group task. For this reason it was 
felt that no inherent contradiction between them need be expected, especially 
as the two roles were interdependent; scope for exercising the second being 
very much a function of how much progress was made in the first. 

The first role was dominant during the first phase, when a considerable 
“battle” took place between consultant and group over the insistent demand 
of the latter for intellectual teaching. But during the second, or execution, 
phase, when the group settled down to the examination of a single basic 
problem over a further series of ro meetings and had also learned to accept 
the examination of what was going on in itself as a regular part of its task, 
there were many more teaching opportunities. Nevertheless, there was often 
strong, though decreasing, resistance to accepting the consultant as a con- 
tributor as well as a social therapist and. the problem was not fully worked 
through by the end of the phase. The group’s difficulty was in giving up the 
consultant as a therapist. 

The third, or evaluation, phase was brought into existence by the feeling 
that arose in the group that they must find some way of “reporting back" 
their group experiences to other teachers, and the question was broached of 
their writing up their own version of these experiences for communication 
to an educational audience. At this point a special meeting was held at which 
the head of the department concerned and the second author were present as 
well as the first author. This was the meeting at which the group had to give 
up the first author as a member of the group, which from now on was to 
meet alone. The object of the special meeting was to help the group, by an 
actual demonstration, to perceive the first author as a member of a technica 
group and to show them that if they must now lose her as a member of on 
own group they could still have a relationship with her as a NS of this 
technical group whose support both she and they would need for the next 

hase of the task. « 
i The outcome of this meeting was that the group decided to undertake 
the assignment of writing np an s iE is experiences for publication to 
the profession, accepting full responsi ility for mi Hn 
ао and de necessary internal role allocations. All this it proceeded 
to do, with, it might be added, an efficiency and a s 
another instance of the reward to be reaped, when it co 
schon, cpr ui pora first author as а collaborator with 

The group was now able to accept the first аш pu d 
a complementary task, thesecond decision of the meeting being 


erceived it 
prepare a parallel accoun he had p 


t of the roup $ development as B 
f g 
om her position as their consultant. Meanwhile the head of d 16 department 
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undertook to preface both accounts with a critique of the project as an 
exercise in post-graduate teacher training. The task of the second author was 
to assist the first in the technical appraisal of the material from the point of 
view of a research organization generally concerned with the development 
and application of “group methods” in working institutions. 

In the subsequent scrutiny of the total material it appeared that certain 
group phenomena observed during the course of the project might be of 
general interest, particularly the institution by the group of an absent leader 
in opposition to the legitimate leader * during the ninth meeting of the first 
phase. Accordingly, this episode has been abstracted and in what follows an 
account of it is presented from a group dynamics viewpoint rather than the 
educational viewpoint, which will be that emphasized in the account of the 
project as a whole to be published elsewhere by the first author and the 
members of the group. 


PART П. REPORT OF THE PROJECT 


(NOTE: In this part of the paper, which is concerned with the interaction of the first author and the 
group, the first author speaks throughout in the first person in her interpretative role. Since the account 
of the first eight meetings is presented simply as necessary background to the ninth, only the most 
salient points in the group process are included and no attempt is made to give in detail the evidence 
on which interpretations are based. Full supporting material is, however, given for the central episode 
of the ninth session.) 


I, SUMMARY OF THE FIRST EIGHT SESSIONS 


My introductory remarks asking members themselves to suggest the 
topics to be discussed took the group by surprise. They had, they said, 
expected me to give them a course of lectures on psycho-analysis. Though all 
knew the present course had been announced as a seminar involving the use 
of free discussion methods, such rational knowledge was of no avail against 
a deeper wish to be taught according to the usual formal pattern of post- 
graduate courses. They felt deceived because, ironically enough, I meant 
precisely what I said I was going to do—not what they supposed I was going 
to do. With a sense of outrage (which, however, was scarcely acknowledged) 
that I should want to play a role different from that which they had expected, 
they proceeded perfunctorily to suggest the following topics—in which it 
appeared that all school problems were caused by the children, except for a 
hint in the eighth topic that disagreements between head teachers and staffs 
might also cause trouble: 


(1) Difficult behaviour in school as the result of unsatisfactory homes. 
(2) "Naughtiness" in the middle school (grammar school). 
(3) Backwardness in reading. 


3. Cf. Weber Max, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, p. 300. (24) 
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(4) The tendency to “show off” in backward children. 

(s) Adolescents who are anxious to leave school. 

(6) The balance between firmness and indulgence in the demand for 
discipline. ў 

(7) The deliberate absence of effort in a ^C" form. 

(8) Differences in views on discipline between head teachers and staff. 


This eighth topic is in fact an exception that proves the rule in that it 
provides a first indication of parallelism between the selected topics of dis- 
cussion and the here-and-now situation of the group. Head teachers, by 
virtue of their position, impose their own discipline on their staffs just as I, by 
virtue of my position, was attempting to impose my discipline—the “free 
discussion method"—on them. 
A The group's initial presentation of itself, therefore, was as something 

good °’; members projecting their “badness” either into their pupils or into 
their leader (myself). In the circumstances it was not surprising to find that 
the topic of the second meeting was the case of a “difficult” child. But already 
a change had come over the original attitude, members showing sympathy 
for the child described, who was clever and sensitive but mismanaged by a 
weak mother “who exerted no authority over him". She had ruined her 
child by refusing to lead him; I was ruining them, it would seem, by refusing 
to lead them. As they identified themselves with the difficult child I was 
identified with the incapable parent. I gave no interpretation of this parallel- 
ism at this early stage and the discussion went on at a superficial level, very 
few members taking part in it and all obviously waiting, in а dependent 
mood, for my comments, i.c., ту “teaching”, on the case which had been 


presented. 

Their real estimate of the group situ 
their choice of “Handicapped Children” р 
ally handicapped) for the next topic. By refusing to lecture I had withhel 
knowledge and so “handicapped” them. Once more the discussion was 
desultory, only occasionally warming up when the parallelism between the 
topic item and the situation of the group in relation to myself obtruded itself 
—as, for instance, when it was said that the 


; lecture type of lesson was unsuitable 
in the case of the children under discussion. I had suggested that we should 
he end of this session. 


have an evaluation period at t As soon as the time for it 
came, members complained of the futility of the questions raised and of the 
absence ofany genuine discussion. To their surprise I agreed. I couldnot, how- 
ever, accept the corollary that the alternative was for me to eine a 
gave my first interpretation of the general group situation: respons! ty for 
the failure of the discussion so far was to be considered their own rather than 


mine, for the way they had been keeping on а superficial level constituted 


? in Hum. Rel., Vol. VI, No. т, рр. 8-12. 


ation, however, Was suggested in 
(ostensibly referring to the physic- 


4. Cf. Elliott Jaques: “On the Dynamics of Social Structure 


(18) 
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an attempt to prove my methods ineffective; they had been withholding 
authentic contributions which they might have made to the task of the group 
and concentrating their efforts on their emotional struggle with me—to make 
me do what they wanted; rather than allow me to do what I wanted they 
were rendering me useless. When I had refused the authoritarian pattern 
which their wish to be dependent would have imposed on me they had taken 
refuge in inertia, which was a flight from the task. Passive non-cooperation 
of this kind was also an attack on me, and, not unnaturally, they feared that 
I might retaliate. My request for an evaluation period had, however, at last 
convinced them that I wanted them to express their real feclings, whether 
negative or positive, and what I had just been saying had further convinced 


them that, within certain limits at least, it was safe to do this in a group of 


which I was a member. At this point there was some first acknowledgement 
of the resentment, defiance, disappointment, and anger that had been build- 
ing up in the group towards myself; relief that I was prepared to face the fact 
of their hostility and able to understand its grounds rather than be compelled 
to repay it in kind; surprise that such feelings could be voiced in the group 
with constructive rather than destructive effects. As a result of what was now 
being said I was able to show the group that for the first time it was having 
a genuine discussion, experiencing some value from the proceedings, and 
consequently regarding me and my methods in a more favourable light. 

After this, two ways were open to group members: one, to shoulder more 
of the responsibility themselves by turning their attention to the task—which 
the majority did; the other, to leave a group that did not provide what they 
wanted. Quite logically, the most dissatisfied member, who had repeatedly 
stated that he would not have come had he known I was not going to lecture, 
did this. Two others began to attend erratically and left before the end of the 
term. 

The difference in behaviour between members remaining and those 
who left did not, however, reflect a corresponding difference of opinion 
between them, namely, agreement with me on the one hand and disagree- 
ment on the other. Both sub-groups were dissatisfied with the scheme I had 
proposed, but they adopted different methods of dealing with their dis- 
satisfaction. The departing members chose flight; the others, though rather 
more convinced, had not on this account given up hope of obtaining on their 
own terms what I had so far refused, i.e., knowledge. Unconsciously, this 
refusal of knowledge was equated with rejection (refusal of love) and so 
aroused their aggressiveness. Having failed to get it by overt demands they 
hinted that they were about to resort to a more covert approach and to stcal 
it, for “Pilfering” turned up as their next choice of topic. Instead of resorting 
to flight as did the smaller group they decided to stay and fight by this means 
for what they had not given up wanting. In Bion's terms ® the group had 


5. C£. Bion: “Experiences in Groups", Ш and IV, Hum. Rel., Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 4. (1) 
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passed from baD (basic assumption dependence) to baF (basic assumption 
fight-flight). The technique of the dependent group having failed for the 
time being, that of the fight-flight group was to be essayed. Though the 
effect of the interpretation given during the evaluation period of the last 
session was not wholly lost, the group nevertheless preferred to proceed in 
terms of another basic assumption rather than to continue directly with the 
learning process it had there begun. 

Experience of the new ba was scarcely propitious, for the fourth meeting 
saw the fractionation of the group into three sub-groups in order that each 
might deny the existence of pilfering in the particular group of schools to 
which the members belonged. The speaker who had offered the paper, a 
secondary modern school mistress, tried to throw the blame on the junior 
school; junior school members rejected it and turned to grammar school 
teachers, but these also denied all experience of it. Thus the speaker was 
isolated and identified with her pilfering children, becoming the scapegoat 
for the group’s own unrecognized intentions, the burden of which she was 
now forced to bear along with the misdoings of her pupils. 

The scapegoating of a fellow member in this way, however, proved 
short-lived as a solution to the group’s dilemma. The other members could 
not drop their feeling of *belongingness" to the group of which the speaker 
was also a member. Reparation had to be made to her so that, by once more 
becoming a good object, she could restore the wholeness of the group. 
Fractionation was not to be offset by internal scapegoating.® Another scape- 
goat had to be found elsewhere. The speaker had said of a child pilferer that 


ified of having her misdemeanour reported to her mother. The 


she was terr гг r. 
child in question was instantly seen as the victim of a cruel mother.” The 


earlier identification of myself with a mother figure reappeared and the 
group joined in a chorus of blame of the mother who denied her children the 
love (knowledge in the here-and-now) which was their right and so put 


them in the position of having to steal it Supported by one another, they 


decided to put me outside the group and, in the words used with reference 


to the child pilferer, “to settle the matter within the school"? r 
This disposal of myself turned me again into a dangerous and persecuting 

figure. But since they had also begun to retain an image of me as a goo 

object (the effect of the evaluation session not being wholly lost), the 


6. Cf. A. K. Rice: "The Use of Unrecognized Culture Mechanisms in an Expanding Machine- 
Shop", Him. Rel., Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 150- (22) В 

7. C£. A Survey of Rewards and Punishments in School Ne 
Section IV, Chap. . 214: “The deterrent most d1 iked by, Lu ible repe 
for home. It ты higher than corporal punishment or deprivation of games. Та airon the E 
of ranks shows that this opinion is û relatively unanimous one” (italics mine). In blaming the parents for their 


i "s atti i i tice. (20) 
children's attitude the members were following a fairly customary practice - ч 
8. It may perhaps be mentioned that no member of the group at this time was acquainted with the 


iatric li ionshi| j ile i aternal deprivation. (4, 5) 
sychiat c relationship of. juvenile stealing to ma ic ; 
я А E Е о identification of individuals with other members taking part 
э к т My PE » 

in the group sanctioned attack upon the scapegoat. (18) 


oundation for Educational Research), 
s and girls is an unfavourable report 
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ambivalence of their feelings aroused guilt and depressive anxiety 1° which 
were reflected in the choice of the next topic. It was decided to examine 
“the gloom that descends upon the school when pilfering has taken place". 

The discussion at the fifth mecting immediately turned on the responsi- 
bility teachers must bear for their children’s pilfering. It became clear that 
the “gloom” was caused by a feeling of guilt among the supposedly innocent 
staff. Was pilfering due to “carelessness in one’s own discharge of duties” 
or to “lax supervision"? According to one member, "we are always con- 
fronted with preaching what we don't practise, for we have all stolen some 
time". "Punishment for Stealing" was chosen as the topic of the sixth session. 
A paper on “Imposed Discipline" had been prepared which it was decided to 
continue with as “it would probably cover punishment for stealing". 

"Imposed Discipline" turned out to be exclusively equated with corporal 
punishment, about which great ambivalence was shown. The speaker 
described cases where it had seemed the only way to obtain the necessary 
immediate obedience if the children were to be effectively prevented from 
running into serious physical danger, yet he had found it distasteful, as 
though it were "an offence against the personality". Corporal punishment 
was “a means of destroying the offender". A member said, with a good deal 
of support, that the only offence for which she ever administered corporal 
punishment was impudence. In the discussion this provoked impudence took 
on the colouring of an aggressive challenge to authority. Being recognized 
as such, it brought about retaliatory punishment from the authority con- 
cerned, Stealing in the group's history had been an aggressive act which had 
led to the demand for punishment. A shuttle game,—the teacher imposing 
discipline, the pupils challenging,—went on between pupils and teacher, as 
between members and leader in the here-and-now. 

The situation thus created seemed insoluble, but was saved, at least 
temporarily, by another splitting-up device. Once more, as in the fourth 
meeting, the group divided into sub-groups, but this time the alignment was 
different. Instead of dividing by type of school, the group now divided 
according to teaching status: with four of the junior members absenting 
themselves and the few who were present remaining consistently silent, dis- 
cussion took place solely between the heads and the senior assistants. All the 
aggression (as retaliatory punishment) was conveniently put into the head- 
mistresses who could not escape responsibility for the form of discipline used 
in their schools. The older assistants merely expressed their distaste of 
corporal punishment, without suggesting an alternative. 

The abstention of the younger assistants—whether present or absent— 
made it impossible to arrive at a unanimous agreement about the next topic, 
but the feelings aroused in the senior assistants and headmistresses were 


10. Sce Melanie Klein: “Mourning: Its Relation to Manic-depressive States”, Contributions to Psycho- 
Analysis, pp. 315-317. (13) 
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reflected in proposals made by members of each of these two sub-groups. 
A Senior Mistress offered a paper on "The Responsibility of Senior Girls in 
School”. In the here-and-now, the whole responsibility for contending with 
the heads had been left by the “juniors” to her sub-group. A Headmistress 
offered a paper on truancy, which can be regarded as an unwitting proposal 
to discuss the junior members’ behaviour in truanting from the group. 
The meaning of the younger assistants’ silence was clarified by an event 
that took place at the end of the session. One of them asked me on the way 
out for private advice about a pupil whom he wished to help. This, he said, 
would not interest the group. I succeeded in persuading him to submit the 
problem to the group at the next session in order to find out whether or not 
members were prepared to discuss it. Accordingly, at the seventh meeting 
the matter was put, the group agreeing to discuss it on the grounds that it was 
an authentic problem. The paper on truancy, though prepared, was postponed 
with the concurrence of the member who had offered it. As the truanting 
niors” had returned, the problem had lost some of its urgency. 
This time it was the younger members’ turn to monopolize the discussion 
while the seniors and heads remained silent. It began to appear that the junior 
who had sought my private advice had been something like a "delegate" 


from the silent and absent members of the last meeting. The history he 


related was of a boy who had lost 
mother in facing his father’s death. 
to discuss the subject with the boy, 


e: 
ju 


his father and failed to get help from his 
The mother had appealed to the speaker 
but his headmaster had advised against it. 
‘After his conversation with me, however, he had spoken to the boy and had 


been successful in allaying his anxiety. As the story developed it became 


increasingly clear that the sick child was the group whom the mother 


(myself) would not help. І tended to appear once more in my "refuser" role 
while the speaker, as he had done formerly, took up the role of the group's 
saviour? On the other hand, since he had acted on my advice, and had been 
successful, I appeared also as a helper. But if I was helpful as well as unhelpful 


the new problem arose of whom I would help and whom refuse. So far as the 

speaker offered to save the group he was welcome, but anxiety now apprarcs 

with regard to his relationship with me. Speaking jokingly of the boy's 

mother, a member said “be careful she doesn’t want to marty you! The 
remark expressed fear that I had given the speaker a privileged position. 

In the discussion of the reasons for his success the speaker was as ed 

: “wi il he disliked”. This 


Ili i indirect, the reply was unanimous: “we do not dislike 
Det Mor heop za lly, without favouring any 
ourse of the discussion they had to admit to 


тї. See supra, p. 223- 
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dislike of some of their children. A consternation followed related to the fact 
that certain members now began to regard themselves as “disliked” children; 
one, who was silent throughout the session, leaving the group. His way out 
was truancy. 

For the third time the paper on truancy was offered and for a third time 
postponed. That all members, whichever their sub-group at preceding meet- 
ings, should agree, repeatedly, to postpone the discussion on truancy points 
to the extent and generality of the dislike of the topic. With three members 
already gone and the junior assistants using truancy to express disapproval, 
the topic must indeed have appeared dangerous, for even a hint of defection 
is usually enough to arouse anxiety in a group about its eventual extinction. 

In view of the success the evening’s speaker had had by showing affection 
to the child it seemed that a love relationship was possible in school and, in 
the here-and-now, might be a defence against forces leading to the group’s 
extinction. It was then decided to discuss the “crush” in girls’ schools and so 
once more to defer the discussion of truancy. 

There could, it was said at the eighth meeting, exist a normal friendly 
relationship between teacher and pupil, but the crush was described as 

abnormal and its bad aspects were emphasized. Girls who showed symptoms 
of it made themselves repugnant. It soon appeared that the crush was 
regarded as a form of aggressive behaviour, i.e., trying to force love from the 
teacher. In so far as it was felt as an attack it was met by snubbing, a counter- 
attack. If, on the other hand, the teacher encouraged it, she suffered as the 
girl’s feelings changed. For the crush was a “two-way relationship”, the 
teacher needing the love as much as the child. In the here-and-now this 
meant that I needed the members’ love. 

At this point a third split occurred in the group. The members now 
divided according to sex. The men—who had hitherto left the discussion to 
the women—remarked that the problem did not concern them. They pro- 

jected the aggressive love behaviour into the women, saying that the situation 
did not arise in boys’ schools. The women accepted this statement, excusing 
themselves on the grounds that they were usually unmarried so that their 
emotional needs were unsatisfied. The crush was a substitute. If successful 
it forced the teacher to give (and receive) love. 

This last remark once more divided the group in the here-and-now into 
“liked” and “disliked” children. Those who had felt “disliked” could not 
admit the crush as a demand for love, and so risk snubbing by myself. 
For them the group was becoming an exceedingly dangerous and unpleasant 
place. The member who had offered the paper on truancy rebuked the 
women teachers (and indirectly myself): “the most serious aspect”, she said, 

is that the teacher should feel the need of such an emotional experience”. 
After which she reiterated her offer. This time it was accepted. The “liked” 
children felt sufficiently reassured to face the menace of truancy; the “dis- 
liked” accepted the dislike, and, as it will transpire, took the not unexpected 
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steps as regards their own group behaviour. The next session was to show 
also that a number were uncertain and wanted to hear the position discussed 
further before making up their minds. 


IL THE NINTH MEETING 
Sub-group role-taking 

The ninth meeting opened with a message from the member who was to 
have spoken on truancy. She sent a letter in which she stated that pressure 
of work would prevent her from attending this meeting and the next—the 
last two of the session. As she had previously said that, in the event of the 
group meetings being continued the following term, she would not be able 
to attend, her letter was a final leave-taking. She had, however, sent her 
paper, which the bearer of the message had consented to read. 

Tt seemed indeed as if truancy was not only to be discussed but enacted. 
Seven members in all absented themselves on this occasion, the largest 


TABLE П ATTENDANCE AT THE FIRST NINE MEETINGS 
x zz 
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Notes: * Joined at second meeting. 
Women members shown in italics. 


number since the first session (see Table П)2° ОЁ these, only one, who ea 
sent a note of apology, was to return. The headmistresses’ sub-group i: 

completely disappeared. The largest clement among the remaining TuS ve 
members was the grammar school assistants’ group. There were six © them, 


one man and five women, who together made up half the bite canoe 
others were divided as follows: two junior school masters, one master trom 


absentees are in any way “faked” ones 


i i i invoked b 
12. There is no suggestion that the circumstances y: bsentee s as insuperable ааа 


. . They are very real, t 
a рр. лее! of action is largely a matter of choice. Accep 
come them is less strong than 
external obstacle is used to rein 
more attractive than the earlier 
duty before which a pleasant comm 1 
according to the strength of unconscious wishes, as 1: 
“Where there's a will there's а way + 


commitment; or thi 
mitment must give way- In every cas 
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an all-age school, one mistress from a school for handicapped children and 
two secondary modern school masters. Their common characteristic was that 
none belonged to a grammar school. To take another sub-division, the group 
fell into two halves according to sex: there were six men and six women. 
Furthermore, there was a distinct group of persistently silent members. The 
total group was also divided into two halves in this respect: six silent members 
listened throughout the evening to six speakers. 


TABLE III EQUAL SUB-GROUPS IN THE NINTH MEETING 
Grammar Non-Grammar Silent 
Women Men Schools Schools Speakers Menihers 
A, B, C, G,H,I, A, C, D, B, H, I, A BG, D, P, H, 
DRE, Р. ЈЕ ЕЕС TREL E G,K DJL 


The various groups did not coincide but the resulting set-up presented a 
considerable advantage: every member could at any time rely on the support 
of another five who had something in common with him (see Table IIT). 
(Six people had grammar school experience, six lacked it; to talk was to 
belong to a group of six speakers; to be silent was to belong to a group of 
six silent members.) 

Lest it should appear, as is often thought—in committees and debating 
societies—that only the speaking members play a part in discussion, it should 
be emphasized that the silent members were very much part of the group 
and, on the present occasion, were destined to play a crucial role. Bion !? 
remarks that “there is no way in which an individual can, in a group, ‘do 
nothing’—even by doing nothing". If one supposes the silent members for 
a moment, to have been absent—i.e., to have joined the absentees’ sub-group 
—the importance of their presence soon appears. In this particular case the 
speaking members formed one-third of the original group. If two-thirds had 
been absent those remaining would have represented a very much mutilated, 
and therefore threatened, minority. The silent members held the balance. By 
choosing to be present they helped to perpetuate the life of the group. Their 
passive attitude put them in the position of an audience and the future of the 
group depended on their being persuaded by the speaking members to 
continue to attend. 

The absentees’ sub-group also constituted a force that exerted a consider- 
able effect on the proceedings. Absentees have once belonged to a group and 
have contributed to making it what it is. Conversely, the group has contri- 
buted to making them what they are. On this occasion their participation 
was evident, since the paper to be discussed embodied the views of one o: 


13. “Experiences in Groups”, VI, Hum. Rel., Vol. III, No. 4, р. 397. (1) 
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them and, indeed, was about absenteeism. The absentee sub-group was also 
six strong. The original number of members had been 19—an odd number— 
which left 7 absentees; but the position of the absent speaker was equivocal. 
She could not be said to be absent since she introduced the topic of discussion; 
nor silent since the words were hers; nor could she be described as speaking, 
since she was not present in person. Thus, on the one hand, she did not belong 
fully to any of the three sub-groups; on the other, she belonged to them all, 
for she partook of some of the qualities of each. 

My position, as consultant, was similar to hers for I could not be said to 
belong fully to any of the sub-groups cither. I was not absent since I was there 
in person; nor speaking since I had refused to lead the discussions or indeed to 
make any personal contributions unless they were called for by members’ 
remarks; nor silent since I summed up arguments and formulated problems 
raised by members. Conversely, both she and I were ubiquitous since we 
belonged intermittently to various sub-groups. By this means the members 
in cach sub-group were kept.at six, for she and I cancelled each other 
out. 
The recurrence of the number “six” was not due to chance. Officially, 
six members constituted the smallest number for whom a course could be 
held. The group knew that, in the preceding term, a course of lectures on 
psycho-analysis had been stopped after the second meeting because only five 
members had registered for it. Throughout the twenty sessions of the 
seminar, whenever the numbers present approached this threshold the group 
became anxious lest it should be officially stopped. Thus the threat to the 
continuation of the group was actual, but this was not always realized. The 
appearance of anxiety was the sign of it. Anxiety had been noted each time 
the topic of truancy was raised and had led to repeated postponement of its 
discussion. On this occasion, when a third of the group had "played truant’, 
the threat had become greater and more imminent. But it did not come from 
the absentee members alone, though they appeared to be responsible for it. 
In order to keep the group alive, the speaking members had to be “‘vic- 
torious" over the negative attitude present in themselves towards the W that 
constituted the group task. All the sub-groups had to contend with ambi- 
valence in this regard. The speakers, in so far as they were dissatisfied with the 
pattern imposed on the group, would wish to absent themselves from it, but 
the wish to continue was stronger and made them choose to stay in the group 
and fight for it. The absentees had enough positive feeling to shrink from 


remaining in the group and overtly attacking it: their “belongingness ee 
them to compromise by choosing flight rather than fight to express their 
dissatisfaction. In the six silent members the balance of positive and negative 
feelings made the fight and flight reactions ofequal strength, S that a r 
prevented from taking any 200 they did not absent themselves, neither di 

i he group. 
ш жоет л in detail in what follows, the 


Throughout this meeting, as will be shown Ч 
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speakers made use of the absentees’ sub-group as a “reference group” ™ into 
which they projected their negative feelings. They cast the absent speaker, as 
a reference individual, in the role of spokesman of the absentees, an absent 
leader (subsequently referred to as AL). To her they gave their allegiance 
whenever they wished to express their criticism of me, the present leader 
(PL), and take flight from the group task. At this point, however, they were 
confronted both by their need to continue with this task and to have my 
help in enabling them to do so; fear of my loss and of retaliation on my part 
made them swing back to me. AL and PL never appeared in the same sub- 
group (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV THE SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NINTH MEETING 


Silent 


Speakers М Ба» Absentees ~ 
A D M 
B F N 
[6] H [9] 
E I р 
G J Q 
KS lL R 
(PL) (41) 


PL= present leader. 
AL=absent leader. 


Individual Roles 


The speaking members had unwittingly arrayed their forces in such a way 
that each assumed a role which he kept throughout the session. The discussion 
would be started indirectly by a passage of arms between two of them (Aand 
G), who continued the fight started at the eighth meeting between the men’s 
and women’s sub-groups. Very soon a third, K, would intervene, as if to 
remind them that they should “sink their differences", since something of 
greater moment—the continued existence of the group—was at stake. K’s 
role was that of PL’s “champion”, his efforts always being aimed at rallying 
the group under her leadership. His interventions followed a similar pattern 
throughout: he would indicate explicitly or implicitly that there was no 


cause for disagreement within the present group, would sum up the argu- ` 


14. Newcomb, T. M., Social Psychology, London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., and New York, Dryden 
Press, pp. 225-232. “Ifa person's attitudes are influenced by a set of norms which he assumes that he 
shares with other individuals, those individuals constitute for him a reference group ... A reference 
Broup may or may not exist, in the sense of being recognized by people other than the person for whom 
it serves as a reference group . . . It may be partly or even completely a fictitious group... The sig- 
nificant thing about a reference group is, in fact, that its norms provide frames of reference which actually 
influence the attitudes and the,behaviour of a person.” (21) 
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ments, and thus open the way for a new departurc. The fourth, C, consistently 
played the role of mediator between the absentees and the present members. 
She took the role of AL's "champion" in opposition to K whenever the 
absentees were excluded. The other two, B and E, acted as supporters of the 
spcakers' group, and it was one of them who formulated the topic for the 
next meeting, which was to focus the work of the group during the subsc- 
quent phase of its existence. 


Identification of the speakers’ group with the “liked children”? 

Before the paper was read the record of the eighth meeting was circu- 
lated. It gave rise to a brief discussion in which all six members spoke who 
were to discuss the paper later. The report of the preceding week’s discussion 
on homosexuality was the immediate cause. The young master, G, who had 
raised the topic at the end of the previous meeting to repeat that “it did not 
exist between masters and boys” returned to the charge. “It had gone un- 
challenged”, he said, “the group had shifted away from it.” C agreed that 
the discussion had proceeded rather irrelevantly. K disagreed. “The point 
had been thoroughly discussed.” 

But still, in complete disregard of the evening’s task, and of K’s reminder, 
А and С continued the feud about homosexuality in men and women 
teachers, To G’s reiterated assertion that men teachers were guiltless of it 
A tetorted that “it did not make much difference whether homosexuality 
existed between boys and masters or only between boy and boy; the crush 
of boy for boy and girl for girl proved the homosexual content". The 
exchange became more and more rapid and the enjoyment of the two 
protagonists more evident. The more G denied the homosexual attitude of 
men teachers the more A refused to be convinced and airily reaffirmed her 
own contradictory belief. It became apparent that the excitement roused by 
this discussion was of a flirtatious kind, which, in view of the topic—homo- 
sexuality—might at first seem strange. But if people are preoccupied with 
heterosexual feelings they often find it easier to talk about homo- rather than 
heterosexuality, for the social taboo on the former makes its expression in 
reality impossible, and the discussion safely theoretical, whereas pow 
feelings may lead to actual relations which cannot be admitted in public. It 
is notable that A meets G's denial of his homosexuality not by denying her 
own but by maintaining that “there is no difference between his feelings and 
hers". i » 

Curiously enough she disregards the available “tu quoque reply, for the 
teacher-boy relationship described in the seventh session was not unlike a 
two-way "crush". No one thought of it. The men attacked and the Tea 
pleaded guilty. This collusion in accepting a statement contrary to evidence 


shows how carefully the whole group will push aside any facts that do not 
ds even though they might justify the 
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behaviour of some individual member on the sophisticated level. If the men's 
sub-group had recognized their homosexual tendencies they would by this 
admission have suggested that they could not have a heterosexual relation 
with me. But the women’s case was different: a love relationship with me 
could only be a homosexual onc. Thus it was from the same group motive 
that one sub-group declared its immunity from a condemned form of 
behaviour and the other accepted the accusation of it. 

By a kind of pun on the word "homosexual" it is made to mean “we are 
both sexual in the same way’, i.e., “we are both offering our love to you”. 
Since A could feel sure that G would not go back on his denial—which 
incidentally was also an offer to her as a woman—and run the risk of my 
misunderstanding him, she could safely afford to push him further and 
further. It was this that gave the impression of sparring, of a kind of Beatrice 
and Benedick dialogue in which the protagonists paired under the cover of 
spirited attacks that ill disguised their underlying friendliness and the 
similarity of their feclings. 

For a while the group took pleasure in this dialogue. A and G, both 
members of the speakers’ sub-group, appeared to be acting as its spokesmen 
in making me a lovc-offer, since it put them all in the role of “liked children” 
(the "crush" had been described as a two-way situation, and if they loved me 
I must love them). Gradually, however, the rest of the speakers’ sub-group 
became uneasy. The “Beatrice and Benedick” pair monopolized the con- 
versation to such an extent that everyone else was relegated to the silent 
members’ sub-group, so losing "liked children" status (Table V). 


TABLE V THE SITUATION PRODUCED BY THE “BEATRICE AND 
BENEDICK” EPISODE 


Speakers he ee Absentees 
A D M 
G F N 

H O 
I D 
J Q 
L R 
B 
С 
Е 
K 

PL AL 


The verbal duel had had its use as a temporary resurrection of the main 
+ + ms B . 9 
defence of the eighth meeting, but if it went on it would disrupt the speakers 
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group by reducing it to two members.!5 More than two-thirds of the whole 
group would be put out of action. The remaining speakers, having been 
driven into the silent sub-group, might from there eventually join the 
absentecs. In addition it made contact with me impossible. All this roused K 
in his champion role, making him call Beatrice and Benedick to order; the 
real battle for the survival of the group must be joined, "we have an urgent 
task to which we must return”. They accepted the reproof and settled down 


to listen to the paper on truancy. 


The Absent Leader’s Paper (Cases of Truancy) 

The paper was read by C. By accepting to pass on the words of the absent 
headmistress she established herself in the role of AL’s “champion”. 

AL’s account of a series of actual cases of girls who had run away from 
school was preceded by two introductory remarks. First, AL had been struck 
“by the derivation of the word ‘truant’ from a Celtic word that means 
‘wretched’. Next, she reported that a headmistress of a boarding school, 
whom she had asked what her worst experience had been as a headmistress, 
had replied, “the disappearance of a girl". Her own personal experience of this 
had concerned a girl—Susan—who had been evacuated from a bombed city 
and was in need of help, the immediate cause of her running away having 
been a tow with an impatient young mistress (but there were no details of her 
later history). She went on to quote farther instances of truancy that had 
come to her knowledge: 

Marjorie (12 yrs.) had played truant from school. She had intercepted 
letters of enquiry, was buying her meals out and spent her time playing 
with paper dolls. Her home was poor, her parents went to work early and 


meals were inadequate. She had run away before when evacuated to 


another town and had been given lifts on lorries. 
Jean (124 yrs.) had been holding up letters to her home. She had 


played truant when the district in which she lived had been bombed and 
while her father, of whom she was very fond, was in the army. She 


truanted again when her father went to Italy. She lived in a world of 
phantasy and had written love letters to another girl as though the letters 
came from a man in the R.A.F. Jean said she heard voices telling her not 
to go to school. She had spent days tramping the streets with a few 
coppers for chips, buns or a meat pic. - 

Joyce (13 yrs.) sent a letter purporting to acc 
explaining that she was caring for a sick dog. On 


ount for her absence and 
enquiry this was found 


15. Cf. Bion, “Experiences in Groups", Ш, Нит. Rel., Vol. II, No. I, p. 20. (1) In his terminology 
the group had temporarily given up the basic assumption “fight-flight” for the “pairing” one (see supra, 
215, I.). See also Bion, "Group Dynamics: a Re-view”, Int. J. of Psycho-An., Vol. 33, p. 236: “If 
P (pairing) is dominant the tendency is to schism." Once more thc attempt to avoid W by shifting over 


to another ba leads the group into an impasse. 
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to be untrue. Her parents had separated. She had become "boy mad". 
Letters written by her to a boy had been found by the boy's mother, who 
threatened to show them to the police. 

Mary (15 yrs.) forged her mother's signature on a letter of excuse 
after playing truant. The mother thought that the girl's interest in 
politics—she was a member of a “Young Conservative” group—had 
some connection with her delinquency. In this instance emotional in- 
stability was associated with intelligence of a high order and the child, 
the speaker said, suffered agony of mind accordingly. (It is also to be 
noted that she sought security “upwards” in the more traditional groups 
of her society. : 

Finally, all the five girls cited were stated to be in need of medical 
help. Mary and Joyce had: been referred to Child Guidance Clinics and 
had done well, especially the former. Jean’s parents would not allow her 
to attend for treatment. Nothing was said about the other two. 


Comments on the Material Provided by the Absent Leader 


The picture given by AL was a sinister one. All the cases described con- 
cerned girls who had fled from school into a world in which they found 
themselves at war with society. All had become delinquent offenders— 
truancy being punishable by law—but in addition were mentally ill and 
needed medical help. Marjorie was backward; Jean had hallucinations; Joyce 
was said to be "boy-mad"; Mary suffered from “emotional instability". 
Such, then, were the dangers to be feared, about which AL warned the 
present members of the group. It is to be noted that for the first time in the 
history of the group school was described as a “bad” (hated) place from 
which people run away. Instead of learning they had become ill and 
“wretched”. And the etymological discovery which gave the true meaning 
of the word “truant” as “wretched” emphasized the “badness” of school. 
Thus Susan, the first truant, ran away after “а row with an impatient young 
mistress". 

The aggressive content of the truant's behaviour may be supported 
by further etymological investigation of the meaning of "truancy" as 
"wretchedness", which provides a clue as to the origin of the “wretched- 
ness", for it appears that the word originally means “outcast, an exile". It 
has the same root as the word “wroec”, to drive, and the word “wreak”, 
to punish, to revenge. The truant is wretched, because he has been driven into 
exile, where as a “disliked” victim and scapegoat, he is loaded with the 
wickedness of the rest of the school. The person in authority who has thus 
driven him out must fear the consequences of his treatment. The “dis- 
appearance of a girl” (“the worst misfortune that could befall a head 
mistress") appears as a punishment and a danger since a victim is always a 
potential seeker after revenge. If truancy were merely the expression of 
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wretchedness it would be difficult to understand why it should be regarded 
as delinquent, but seen as an attack on the school—provoked by this 
wretchedness—its delinquent nature becomes apparent, especially as it 
carries the projection of the school’s own delinquency. 

The truant, on his side, is constantly in danger of what he now sees as 
retaliation on the part of the school (into which, of course, will be projected 
the aggressiveness belonging to his own original “forcing” behaviour). 
Every one of the girls described had to guard herself against persecution. 
Susan’s absence was discovered by a mistress who gave the alarm; Marjorie 
when questioned said she had a cold and carefully intercepted letters 
addressed to her parents by the Head of the school; Jean had done the same; 
Joyce had sent a letter explaining that she was caring for a sick dog and Mary 
forged her mother’s signature. They all lived in fear of being “caught” by 
the school they had harmed by their behaviour. They feel persecuted; when 
they are judged, they are usually found “guilty but insane” and put in the 
hands of the psychiatrist. One of the truants mentioned (Mary) had done 
well under treatment. We are told that she had intelligence of a high order 
and that "with her co-operation the Child Guidance Clinic had put her on the 
road to recovery”. Nevertheless, even her high intelligence had not saved her 
from the “wretchedness” which had caused her to play truant. Jean, the girl 
who. *heard voices" and obviously was in need of medical help, was not 
allowed by her parents to attend the Child Guidance Clinic. 


The Group's Interpretation of the Absent Leader's Paper 


AL’s paper was instantaneously interpreted by C in her champion role as 


an indictment of PL (as the bad parent). "The bad influence of the parents", 
she said, “1в obvious in all the cases of truancy described.” The same had been 


said about bad cases of “crushes” at the preceding meeting. Since I had been 
increasingly attributed the parental role in one or other of its forms, the 
comment constitutes а call to desert me as a false and unreliable leader, as the 
truants had deserted their parents. The reaction of the speakers' group was to 
answer this call, and, vigorously supporting C ’s thesis, to align themselves 
during the next phase of the discussion with the absentees’ group, making 
AL their leader and leaving me, PL, isolated (Table VI). 

As the discussion went on I received blame not only as a parent but also 


TABLE VI BLAMING PL IN ANSWER TO C's COMMENT 


Speakers Silent Members Absentees 


Silent members’ sub- Absentees’ sub-group 
group Speakers’ sub-group 
PL AL 
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in the other roles attributed to me. AL had said that, not content with 
making their children “wretched”, some parents also refused "the help of 
the psychiatrist". If we interpret the word “of” as giving the phrase the 
meaning “the help that the psychiatrist can give", it can be seen that this re- 
proach was also levelled at me, since I had refused to teach them psycho- 
analysis. : 

What, they asked then, “can the teacher do when parents refuse the help 
of the psychiatrist"? This started a disquisition on what I might have done in 
my original role (the teacher expected to lecture), since I had not helped in 
the role of parent or of psychiatrist. G having said that “bewilderment in 
lessons is associated with truancy”, A, his usual friend and adversary, took 
him up, saying that “she failed to see why children should stay away from 
school because they were unhappy at home”. This apparent contradiction of 
G's condemnation of parents was in fact a way of reinforcing the attack on 
me in my teacher role. (I was not providing knowledge in the group that 
would help them with their professional difficulties at school.) 

If we compare the situation of school children with that of group mem- 
bers we find a clear parallelism. For if the latter had come to study “human 
relations" in the group, it appears that they had not been satisfied with their 
"relations" in the school—their last group experience before they had come 
to the group, just as for the children the family was the group experience 
that preceded school. The group is to the members what school is to the 
children, the latest stage in their history; whereas school is to the members 
what home is to the children, i.e., the last stage but one in their history. 


Children’s situation Members’ situation 


Ноте —> School = School — Group 


The absentees had failed to find better "relations" in the group and so had 
left it. The problem to be faced by those aligning themselves with them was 
how to avoid the fate of the truanting children who had all become ill and 
wretched. However, one of these children—Mary—had been saved. Her 
mother had not understood her but she had, by her own co-operation, made 
a good recovery under proper treatment. Here was the model to be followed. 
Ofall the truants described, Mary, who was intelligent and had impersonated 
her mother as she should have been—a good mother,—was the one with 
whom the group could identify AL. By accepting such an identification for 
themselves they found a way of returning to the dependent position I had 
refused to countenance, but this time under AL, whom they set up as their 
true (though absent) leader (good mother), in opposition to me, their false 
(though present) leader (bad mother). Their hostility to me was thus pro- 
Jected into AL, who, in the omniscience ascribed to her, could be trusted to 
make safe use of it on their behalf, 


Mary, their immediate model, had, it may be recalled, joined a “Young 
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Conservative” club which was disliked by her mother. Similarly, I had 
shown that I disliked the “conservative” (traditional) pattern of education. 
With AL they could set up a rival group. Did not they, like Mary, know what 
was best for them? This rival group—their own prescription—would seek to 
preserve the structure of the school as they had known it, while being pro- 
gressive (young) enough not to be averse to some reforms under traditional 
leadership, which would suffice to meet all problems. Was the pain of 
radical change really necessary? In such a group there would be proper 
lectures such as AL’s paper and a reliable safety net for truanting casualties 
(proper treatment). In such a group they would make progress through their 
own cooperation with what they themselves knew to be right. Moreover, 
this progress would be shared by all so that this rival group of theirs would 
be a group that would always remain whole and never become extinct. No 
one would be forced—as I had forced them—to depend on his own direct 
experience for advancing his understanding? Each would be given what he 
wanted. Protected from wretchedness, no one need truant from what need 
not be faced without sufficient guidance. The rival group and the rival leader 
sought by the speakers was the dependent group and the dependent leader. 
My refusal to enter into collusion with the recourse to this basic assumption 
was the cause of the opposition to myself. Since I would not permit the 
group to be dependent, the only way to secure dependence was to leave the 
group, i.e., join the absentees. AL’s paper was interpreted as giving carnest, 
as though through a dramatic and magical message, that the required 
Elysium might be found with her. The fate of this phantasy must now be 


traced through the subsequent discussion. 


The Disappointment of Expectations (in School and in the Group) 


K, in his customary constructive role, now proposed that they should 
investigate “what children want from school which truants failed to find in 


it". Once more the here-and-now situation inspired the members’ sugges- 
ves that might make children want to come 


tions: in enumerating the moti \ 
to school, the members expressed their own motives for attending the group. 
f their own аре. 


First, “they want to be and to compete with children o 
The desire to be with other members had repeatedly been expressed and had 


been manifested in the fear of seeing the group disappear. 
Next it was said that “they want the attention ofa grown-up whom they 


can have for themselves"—an expression 1n the here-and-now of the group's 


Е 2 icti 7 vi be secure in a dependent position 
16. 5$ hi arent contradiction between the wish to 1 : positio. 
and ETE E pe in the following extracts from “Hatred of геше p Experience" in 
“Experiences in Groups”, IV. (Hum. Rel., Vol. II, No. 4, PP- 302-303). (1) If the desire for security were 

BS aes fice . . . If the individual were 


all that i individual, then the dependent group might sul d 
1 ры * ү M Gf development and all that that implies in efforts to learn, he might grow 
Sut of the de endete Loup . In the group it becomes very clear that this longed-for alternative to 
the group Sede relig something like arriving fully equipped as an. Aue by instinct to know 
without training or development exactly how to live and move and have cing in a group. 
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wish for dependence and a description of the teacher as an adult who special- 
izes in preparing them for adulthood. “They are interested in some project” 
equally described the task of our discussions, while “they also want to learn” 
is perhaps an indication that the flight from W was not as wholesale as might 
have appeared. Yet the quest for dependent security reinstated itself in the 
remark that followed, “they come to school also for the sake of orderliness”, 
which refers to the methodical arrangements of school life with regard to 
time-tables, rules, discipline, etc. It is a demand for a good external authority, 
since "order" has this double meaning—an authority of the kind they felt AL 
could give them. 

The next remark, “they want to be helped to grow up”, led to the state- 
ment that “A” stream children, “especially of 1 s-plus", because they are able 
to absorb knowledge and accept the standards set by the teacher, feel they аге 
being "helped to grow up" and keep their confidence in school; but *C" 
children are disappointed and feel that school is preventing them from grow- 
ing up. They do not receive the knowledge (“еу can't take it”) that could 
make them into adults. Approval, therefore, is withheld. The “A’s” are the 
good and happy children, the *C's" the disliked and unhappy truants. The 
situation was similar in the group though in this case “С” and “А” did not, 
refer to degrees of intelligence but to the capacity to conform to the “im- 
posed” standard (of free discussion) and to absorb knowledge through it. 

I pointed out that the more inaccessible the standard of the school the 
more rejected the “С” adolescent would feel. He would try to live out the 
more primitive way of being “grown up” and his phantasics, as in the cases 
described earlier, would often be of a sexual kind in which he would imagine 
adult love relationships. An unsuccessful adolescent had no “compensation” 
for being kept at school. ` 

These remarks led to a discussion on sex education and of its value as 
generally understood. The school only gave physiological facts for there was 
a “conspiracy of silence” among all adults—parents and teachers—to keep 
the children ignorant of the psychological aspects. Their own experiences, 
such as the crush, were not frankly discussed as sexual phenomena, but either 
ignored or frowned upon. This made clear at last the nature of the know- 
ledge that had unconsciously been asked for during the carly sessions. Just 
as the child wants to be enlightened on sex matters and feels thwarted— 
prevented from growing up by the silence of the adults—they had felt my 
refusal of formal intellectual instruction as a method of kecping them away 
from me and out of the adult world. 5 


Reunion of the Group under Absent Leader's Leadership 


_ Here C suggested that “perhaps if the teacher gave love first the crush 
might be forestalled”. This statement, expressing as it does the need to fofe- 


17. Sce Melanie Klein: “A Contribution to the Theory of Intellectual Inhibitions". Contributions to 
Psycho-Analysis, p. 254. (14) 
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stall the crush—not the truancy which was the situation under discussion— 
is a reminder that the crush, although a positive feeling, had been established 
as an undesirable one, a bad one. And it was bad not only because it could 
lead to truancy if the teacher’s response was either snubbing or encouragement, 
but in itself. It had been presented as an aggressive means of forcing the 
teacher to give love. None of the speaking members was safe from the 
accusation of having made such demands. All had tried first to steal love (by 
pilfering) and then to force it (through the crush). The “favoured children” 
had stayed in the group, the “disliked ones” had run away. My encourage- 
ment of the former and snubbing of the latter had divided the group, and 
I was responsible for the present state of affairs. So I stood condemned on 
all counts, for I had failed to provide a good external and impartial authority, 
and I had refused to give them learning or to help them to grow up. This 
completes the meaning of G’s cryptic sentence, “What can the teacher do 
when parents refuse the help of the psychiatrist.” I had failed as a parent, as 


a psychiatrist, and as a teacher. 


TABLE VII UNIFICATION OF THE GROUP WITH THE ABSENT LEADER 
(“If love had been given first the crush might have been forestalled"") 


Speakers Absentees 
Absentees’ sub-group 
Speakers’ sub-group 
у Silent Members’ sub-group 
PL AL 


C's remark went unchallenged. The whole group became silent. In this 
manner C’s remark reunited the speaking and the silent sub-groups with the 
absentees. She now completes her mission as AL’s champion (representing 
the wish to leave the group that was in all of them) and unites the three qum 
groups into one whole on the absentees’ side, since the whole group now felt 


jec fi ‚ By refusing the love that 
rejected by me. I, PL, am now the bereft person. By cae ү: E 


“would have forestalled the crush and its consequences ha 
group to AL. It is my turn to be the outcast and exiled Ba eae уш 
From another point of view the situation could be к 5 id d 


pletion of the flight (from W) of the membership g 
group. 


Return to Present Leader 
used K to act once more as my 


This desertion of the aE ear their identification with AL the 


champion i osition to C. Because of 
ipee: face AL as the bereft person. C's intervention had 


ble to - 
c een ae a me but to face me (PL) as the image of the bereft 
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parent (teacher, leader) was even more painful—and more dangerous, since 
to damage me might lead to retaliatory behaviour on my part in the im- 
mediate present, or to my incapacitation. In either case I would be no use to 
them as a consultant. Their actual membership group would end, whatever 
might continue in the reference group they had concocted with AL. But 
since this reference group was an expression of baD no change could be 
effected or new learning realized through its agency. Permanent capture by 
AL, as advocated by C, could only result in their being left with the whole 
problem on their hands that had convened the group in the first place. The 
intractability of their W by their reference group seemed to have produced 
a stalemate, when the silence was broken by K, who pulled back the “de- 
parted” members towards PL by a suggestion for the next meeting. Referring 
to a remark of mine to the effect that sex education in school should not be 
confined to the biology laboratory—for any lesson could provide a useful 
opportunity—he laughingly suggested that we should discuss “Love in the 
Classroom". This mock suggestion was received with a great burst of 
laughter. The laughter was general, infectious and noisy; the silent members 
joining in and thus breaking their silence for the first time. Amused by their 
teasing,!® I too laughed so that I was reinstated in the speaking group, with 
which, through their participation in the laughter, the silent members were 
now also identified. My joining in this laughter was felt by the whole group 
as a triumphal achievement and heightened the manic atmosphere. 

K had sent out, as it were, a general call to all members to change sides: 
let us have “love in the classroom”, i.e., in the speaking group under PL as 
our teacher-leader; if we have this, we can have all that we seck in the 
reference group without destroying the membership group. Such a course 
would reunite the whole group as a membership group, though it would 
isolate AL, the only member who had definitely said she would not return 
(see Table VIII). 


TABLE VIII UNIFICATION OF THE GROUP WITH THE PRESENT LEADER 
The situation created when K’s remark “love in the classroom" aroused general laughter 


Speakers Absentees 


Speakers’ sub-group 

Silent members’ sub-group 

Absentees’ sub-group 

PL AL 


However, the remark and the group’s reaction contain a disquieting 
element. If the solution offered had been considered as real it need not have 


18. Cf. the German proverb: “Was sich liebt, neckt sich” (where there's love, there's teasing)- 
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been put in this disguised, humorous form, nor would it have been greeted 
with such unanimous laughter. The unanimity marks the psychic agree- 
ment ® of the present members to deny that the exclusion of AL and of any 
other absentees was a factor of which they must take account. It was as though, 
through an omnipotent current group decision “го have love in the class- 
room”, they professed not only to be able to restore casualties in group 
membership that had happened in the past but to: prevent their occurrence 
inthe future. It was as if the very loudness of the laughter was intended to 
cover up the danger inherent in the situation and to deepen the underlying 
disbelief in the remedy (Table IX). This, in the limit, contained the assertion 
that there were no negative, hostile, disruptive forces in their midst, at least 
none that need be taken seriously, only positive, friendly, constructive 
forces. K’s proposal was an invitation to the group to proceed on this 


hypothesis. 


TABLE IX THE REALIZATION THAT THE ABSENTEES HAVE BEEN 
EXCLUDED FROM THE GROUP DURING THE BURST OF LAUGHTER 


Speakers Absentees 


Speakers’ sub-group Absentees’ sub-group 
Silent members’ sub-group 
PL AL 


But could the parts of themselves which the absentees represented be 
disposed of by abolishing the reference group which these parts had created? 
To deny the reality of the problem represented by the reference group was 
difficult when there was also an actual absentee group and an imminent threat 
of further absenteeism in the present group which might easily lead to its 

, failure to survive. What guarantee was there that those aspects of the group 


which had produced absentecs in the past would not go on doing so in the 


; зе]: 20 
future? Absentees and absentecism were part of the group’s life and process. 


K’s solution was the obverse of C's: obliteration of the reference group ан 

denial of the reality of absenteeism, as compared with obliteration of the 
membership group and projective identification with the reference group. 
As much as C's, K's solution was ап invocation of the dependent group. Or 
the phantasy of group life which it depicts with PL (“love in the c me 
room") is, if not an Elysium (which one has to go away into), an ae y 
paradise where all one’s needs may be met (by staying put)—perpetually, so 


it would seem. 
The solution could only be preset 


1 i 1 e ious: “ ver the same witticisms is a proof 
. C£. Freud: Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious:  «  -. to laugh over t 

Pe alate cus e GIDER A. H. Brill's translation (Fisher Unwin, 1916), p. 233- (12) 

E. b ill, J. M. M., and Trist, E. L., “Тһе Representation of Labour Turnover as a 


. СЄ Rice, A. K., НШ 
Sel Process", Hum. Rel., Vol. III, No. 4, and subsequent papers. (23) 


ated as a joke, with the usual component 
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of cruelty that such jokes are permitted to contain. Indeed, the remark was 
dismissed and did not even appear in the record of the mecting, but the 
underlying anxiety was present in the next statement, to be seriously ex- 
pressed this time, that “school is a transitional community in which the 
child tries out his love relationships". This was more than a mere serious 
repetition of the earlier joke, for it contained a reminder that the group was 
not permanent. The fate that had overtaken the absentees might overcome 
any or all of the members. Excluding a member of any group, even if he is 
regarded as a traitor, brings guilt—fear of nemesis for the remaining members 
not only because of the external danger presented by the excluded member 
and his friends but because of the internal damage to the individual's feeling 
of “belongingness”. To hurt a fellow member is to hurt that part of oneself 
that is identified with the victim. Even the death of the member turned 
traitor is no solution,—as is clearly seen in political purges. The killed 
victims, although unable to hurt the group externally, remain a danger. 
"They draw members who had remained faithful and who might even have 
been instrumental in their death to join them and to become the victims of 
the next purge. To bring about the death of an external enemy makes for 
greater unity among the members of the group, but to kill a fellow member 
is to put oneself in danger from one's own internal need for the survival of 
the group in face of one's own destructiveness. To the rule that no man acts 
merely as an individual, but with a group—large or small, faithful or dis- 
sentient—members of the present group were no exception. They never 
made a move alone but always with one or other sub-group. 


The Partition of the Silent Members 


During the last part of the mecting, which was devoted to a bricf dis- 
cussion of future policy, it appeared that there was a change from the situa- 
tion shown in Table VII. This was the ninth session and the last but one for 
the term. I stated that I was willing to continue for another term. This meant 
I was not giving up the group. Of the twelve members present nine wished 
to continue meeting. The nine included all the six who had spoken and three 
who had been silent. The other three of these said they would not return. 
Three of the silent members therefore had joined the absentecs. With three 
silent members remaining, the continuing group would be reduced to half 
its original strength (Table X), but, as the number was above the minimum 
officially required, the battle for continuation had been won. 

It was finally decided to discuss "School as a Transitional Community” 
at the next meeting, the last of the session. Truancy had been a defence 
assuming that the group was permanent. Acceptance of its transitional nature 
(as of the school) represents a recognition of reality. They could now face the 
eventual extinction of the group and so were able to decide on their future 
behaviour as members of it. 
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TABLE x Р THE SITUATION AT THE END OF THE NINTH SESSION 
Speakers Absentees 
Speakers’ sub-group 6 | Absentees’ sub-group 6 
Half Silent sub-group з | Half Silent sub-group 3 
Total 9 Total 9 
(PL) (4L) 


The knowledge that the group was to resume its activities with a member- 
ship reduced to half made it urgent to consider how it could live on as the 
transitional community it had proved to be. On the reality plane, the recog- 
nition that some of the difficulties of the school situation were due to its being 
transitional marked a definite advance in the pursuit of the group task, for 
whatever solution reached would have to take this transitional nature into 
account. It was on this theme, which turned out to involve special considera- 
tion of the school’s (and the teacher’s) relations with outside groups in the 
community, that the group, at its next meeting, decided to focus in its next 
term’s work. Having found its “project” it was able to pass into the second 
phase of its existence. ` 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A way is described of applying the general method of interpretative 
group discussion in the training as distinct from the treatment or action 
situation. A project is outlined which illustrates this application in the case of 
a teachers’ discussion group on “Human Relations in School”. The early 
meetings of the group (which are briefly outlined) were dominated by the 
group’s wish to assume a dependent position towards the consultant (the 
first author). Members would not accept the free discussion pattern proposed 
for the course but demanded that she should provide knowledge by giving - 
lectures on psycho-analysis as a preliminary to discussions. Their demands 
took various forms which appeared in the sophisticated topics chosen for 
cach session. In the first three sessions the group took the role of children who 
had been “handicapped” by their parents’ refusal to give them knowledge 
and affection. Having failed to attain their end on their own terms, they 
discussed “pilfering”, an attempt to steal the knowledge and affection that 
they felt had been so refused. This was followed by sessions on guilt and 
punishment, Defection from the group was threatened in the form of the offer 
of a paper on truancy which, at this stage, was refused. Since the truancy 
- theme might represent the group's fear of its own extinction, a problem too 
difficult to confront, they tried a more positive approach, offering love to the 
teacher (consultant) in a discussion on the "crush". When this was discovered 
to contain an aggressive clement, i.e., an attempt to force love by the offer 
of it, the success of which depended on the teacher's response, those who felt 
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they might be “disliked” decided to withdraw—so that truancy had not been 
avoided. After rejecting the paper on truancy on two more occasions they 
accepted it at last in the ninth session (which is fully described). 

The member who had offered the paper stayed away from the meeting 
and sent it to be read by another member who took the role of her "cham- 
pion”. A splitting up of the original group into three equal sub-groups, i.e., 
speaking, silent, and absentee members took place. The absentee sub-group was 
used as a reference group and the absent speaker as a reference individual whom 
the speaking members cast in the role of absent leader in order to challenge the 
authority of the present leader who was convicted of having failed to lead the 
group—in reality of refusing to lead the dependent group (baD), of which AL 
was set up as leader, in flight from the reality of the group task (W). The 
present and absent leaders carried other members with them in turn through 
the intervention of their self-appointed champions, until the session ended in 
a “draw” in which the silent members were partitioned equally between the 
speakers’ and absentees’ sub-groups. But enough members remained to allow 
the group to continue next term, and, in this sense, the battle for the survival 
of the group was won, though it was a victory dependent on recognition of 
the group’s impermanence. 

The session selected for detailed report illustrates the effective role played 
by an absentees’ (“Баа”) group from which the (“good”) present group can- 
not dissociate itself, since it represents part of itsel£—its own badness—and 
ultimately its own extinction. Its efforts.to survive are constantly thwarted 
through re-introjection of the “badness” at first projected into the absentees. 

At the level of group leadership this process appears in the institution by 
the group of an absent leader in opposition to the legitimate leader, the role of 
the absent leader being to provide leadership for the basic group (in the form 
of baD) with which the work group (W) under the legitimate leader has to 
contend, 

An individual perceived as completely contained in a particular sub-group 
is not likely to emerge as the leader of his group as a whole. It was shown 
that, apart from PL, AL was the only ubiquitous member. She therefore 
attracted towards herself any forces in the group seeking an alternative 
leadership to that of PL. The attributes of her position, moreover, made her 
into a figure compounded of seemingly incompatible opposites—absent yet 
present in her paper, silent yet speaking through another member of the 
group. These were attributes which made it the easier to endow her with an 
omnipresent, magical, and compelling omnipotence. It is this quality that 
constitutes her valency for the leadership of baD. The charismatic power 
which she developed appears to be directly related to this phantasmagoric 
hinterland. A question that has remained obscure in Weber's (25) conception 
of charismatic leadership is the nature of the sanction on which the authority 
of such charismatic leaders depends. A suggestion arising from the present 
study is that the source of this sanction is the basic group. 
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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT 
DIMENSIONS OF DISAGREEMENT 
ON THE COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS IN SMALL GROUPS: 


HAROLD B. GERARD 


For some time now interest has been growing in the determinants of the 
pattern of communication in small groups and in the factors affecting achieve- 
ment of uniformity of beliefs and attitudes. Ilustrative of this interest is the 
anecdotal study ofa street corner gang, in which Whyte (9) vividly describes 
the communication pattern among the members of a gang and their con- 
formity to group standards. Roethlisberger and Dickson (6) present similar 
evidence in a factory setting. The evidence from laboratory experiments 
concerning the achievement of uniformity in groups dates back to some of 
the earliest studies of group effects (2, 8). More recent studies add further 
weight to those findings (1555.7): 

Why does uniformity occur in groups? Festinger (3) has brought 
together evidence indicating that, when discrepancies exist in opinions or 
beliefs in a group, pressures toward uniformity will arise if (a) the subjective 
validity with which individual members hold these beliefs or opinions 
depends upon the extent to which agreement concerning them exists in the 
group, or if (b) it is necessary that such uniformity be achieved in order that 
the group reach a desired goal. ° 

The relationship of certain variables to the degree of such pressure toward 
uniformity has been explored. Findings indicate that the magnitude of the 


pressures toward uniformity is a positive function of: 


1. The amount of the discrepancy in opinion that exists (3). 
2. The attractiveness of the group for its members (т, 4). 


+ This article i a dissertation which was submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
анаа of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 1952. The author wishes to express 
his thanks and deep indebtedness to Dr. Leon Festinger, his thesis sponsor. Thanks are also due to Dr. 
Dorwin Cartwright for aid in the preparation of this manuscript and to Mr. Robert Zajonc for technical 
assistance. The research reported here was conducted under contract with the Office of Naval Research 
(Мбопг-232, Task Order II). 
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3. The importance of the belief or opinion for the functioning of the 
group (5). 


What are the effects of these pressures toward uniformity? The greater 
the pressures, the greater will be the forces on individual members to reduce 
discrepancies in opinion, i.e., to achieve uniformity. Greater uniformity can 
be achieved in any of the following ways: (a) by changing the opinion of the 
deviate to accord with the group standard, (b) by changing one’s own 
opinion to accord with the group standard, or (c) by excluding from the 
group those members who are discrepant. 

A number of recent experiments have corroborated the existence of these 
tendencies. Festinger and Thibaut (5) have demonstrated that the greater the 
pressures toward uniformity, the greater will be the amount of communica- 
tion between those whose opinions are discrepant from each other. They and 
Back (x) have also shown that the greater the pressures toward uniformity, 
the greater will be the amount of change of opinion toward the group 
standard. The same studies, together with that of Schachter (7), found that 
the greater the opportunity for sub-group formation, i.e., for changing the 
composition of the psychological group, the greater will be the tendency to 
cease communicating to deviates. Rejection of the deviate is also known to 
accompany this tendency. 

In all of these studies the conclusions have been based upon experimental 
conditions where disagreement was possible along a single range of opinion. 
The purpose of the experiment reported here is to test these same derivations 
concerning the effects of differential pressures toward uniformity upon the 
reduction of discrepancies of opinion where two kinds of disagreement are 
possible in a group. Similarly, we are concerned here with the process of 
group subdivision as it is affected by the differential possibility of excluding 


members from the group. Findings here, similar to those previously reported, 
would make the theory more generalizable. 


I. THE EXPERIMENT 


The 393 subjects used in this experiment were recruited from the various 
sections of the freshman English class at the University of Michigan. All 
subjects were volunteers. They were assigned randomly to the experimental 
groups, care being taken to keep the number of acquaintances in each group 
to a minimum. Thirty-five groups were studied, 19 of which were composed 
entirely of women, and 16 of men. The groups ranged in size from eight to 
fourteen members. 

Each group assembled in the experimental room and was seated at tables 
arranged in a circle. 

In order to create two dimensions of disagreement, the following pro- 
cedure was followed. Information on a printed form was passed out to each 
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subject. The information was introduced as a bill concerning federal aid to 
education. Subjects were told that it was not a real bill but was typical of 
proposals which have been made in the past. The following is the actual text: 


The bill in question which you will vote on has the following two pro- 
visions: 

1. There should be a basic curriculum in all primary and secondary schools 
throughout the country. This curriculum should be planned by a central federal 
board. Deviations from this core curriculum will be allowable based on a joint 
decision by the central board and the individual states. 

2. Funds within the states will be allocated by a state board made up of an 
equal number of board members from the federal government and the individual 


states. 
Your vote will be either for or against the bill. 


On a slip of paper which was then passed out, they were told to vote on 
the bill, indicate which issue in the bill they considered as more important 
(the planning of curricula or the allocation of funds), and from the following 
ranges of opinion, they were asked to indicate what their opinion was on each 


issue. 


THE ALLOCATION OF FUNDS (F) 

1. The allocation of funds to the school districts should be supervised by a central _ 
board. State representatives should familiarize the federal board with con- 
ditions in the states. 

2. The central board should have major responsibility for the allocation of funds 

with a representative of the state sitting in on the central board meetings. 
The central board should have major responsibility for the allocation of funds 
but it should base its decisions mainly on the suggestions of representatives of 
the individual states. 

4. The responsibility for the allocation of funds should be shared equally by the 


individual states and the federal government. ч SN 
5. State boards in the individual states should have the major responsibility. A 


representative of the federal government should be an active member of each 


state board. P. | 
6. The state board should have the greater responsibility but a representative of 


the federal government should be present to offer suggestions. 
7. The state board should have complete autonomy in making its decisions. That 


is, the federal government should not be involved. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING (C) 
1. The same basic curriculum throughout the country in schools to which the 
federal government would give financial aid. That is, all federal aided schools 


would teach the same basic course work. 
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2. The same basic curriculum, with certain deviations allowable on the decision 
of a central curriculum planning board. 

3. The same basic curriculum, with certain deviations from it allowable. These 
deviations should be based om suggestions by the individual states. Final 
decision by the central board. 

4. Deviations from the basic curriculum allowable, based on a joint decision 
by the central board and the individual states. 

5. Deviations allowable, the board to act mainly on decisions by the individual 
states. 

6. The federal government should afford advisory service to the states only, with 
no basic curriculum for the schools. 

7. No federal curriculum planning whatsoever, not even advice. 


The subjects were told that this would be a preliminary vote, preparatory to 
a group discussion of the bill. A final vote would be taken after the discussion. 


The experimental conditions 

Two experimental variables which we manipulated were homogeneity- 
heterogeneity and pressures toward uniformity. By homogeneity we mean 
the perception on the part ofa group member that all the others in the group 
are equal to him with respect to knowledge, skills, and ability required to 
perform the task involved. Given the perception of homogencity, there 
should be little basis for rejecting anyone from the group. By heterogeneity 
we mean that a group member perceives that there exist differences in 
interest, skill, and ability possessed by the members of the group. Given the 
perception of heterogeneity, a basis in fact is provided for rejecting deviates. 

The manipulations of homogeneity-heterogeneity and two degrees of 
pressure toward uniformity resulted in four experimental conditions: homo- 
gencity-high pressure, homogencity-low pressure, heterogeneity-high pres- 
sure, and heterogeneity-low pressure. The male and female groups were 
equally distributed among the four conditions, except for the homogeneous- 
high pressure condition which lacked one female group. 

The variables discussed above were verbally induced by the experimenter 
before the initial vote was taken. To create the perception of homogeneity 
the group was told that in composing the group people were brought 
together who were as nearly as possible equally qualified to carry on the 
discussion.? To create the perception of heterogeneity, the group was told that 
the group was made up of people who were different with respect to their 
being able to carry on the discussion. A plausible account was given of how 
it was possible to make such assignments to the group. 

To create conditions favorable to the development of strong pressures 


2, The exact wording of the instructions is reported in full in the thesis which is deposited in the 
University of Michigan library. 
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toward uniformity, the groups were told that the experiment was divided 
into two parts. In the first part the group would discuss the problem among 
themselves. In the second part they would discuss the same problem with 
a group of experienced politicians from the community and they would be 
observed to see how well they handled themselves. It was indicated that this 
second discussion would be a severe test of their skill “because you will be up 
against considerable opposition . . . It will be a battle between youth and 
age.” This instruction was given in order to make the subjects dependent 
upon the group. The support they received in the group would affect the 
certainty with which they could hold their opinions in the subsequent dis- 
cussion with the local political group representative. Thus, it was expected 
that pressures toward uniformity would arise. 

In the low pressure conditions the instructions made no mention of a 
subsequent discussion with the local political group. 


The course of the experiment 

At cach place there was a different identification letter printed on a 5 X8 
index card. In addition, there were two sets of printed cards. One set ranged 
from C 1 to C 7, the other from Ет to F 7, corresponding to the opinions 


on both issues. 
The instructions proceeded as follows: 


“Since we want to keep a record of the discussion, you will discuss the 
problem by writing notes to each other. This will also help to keep the discussion 
from getting out of hand. In order that you be identified, each of you has a letter 
printed on а 5X8 card. Please take that letter and place it on one of the two 
metal stands in front of you. You each have, at your place, two sets of cards, 
corresponding to the two issues in the bill. In each set there are seven cards, 
corresponding to the seven possible opinions on each issue. Select the card which 
represents your opinion on the issue you considered as more important and place 
it on the other stand. 2 

“Everyone should be able ro see your idemification letter and your opinion 
so that each of you can write to anyone in the group, knowing which issue the 
person to whom you are writing selected as more important and what that 
person's opinion is about it. 

“We assume that the card you have placed in the mount may not represent 
your last word on the subject. No one will be holding you to your present selec- 

- tion. When you change your opinion, please remove the card which represents 
your old opinion and replace it with another card which represents your new one. 
There is no limit to the number of times you can change your opinion, but each 
time that you do, please change to the corresponding card. There is also no 
restriction holding you to the issue you selected as more important and you can 
feel free to change your mind about that and change to the other issue. If you do 
change your mind, please change to the other set of cards. Don’t forget, if you 
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change your opinion or change to the other issue, please change to the corre- 
sponding card. In the past people have clianged their minds, but have failed to 
change the card in the mount and considerable confusion resulted. 

“You may begin your discussion by writing notes on the pads which have 
been passed out. Please do not sign the notes either with your name or with your 
identification letter. Indicate only the person’s letter to whom the note is addressed. 
There is a place for that on the top of each note. Be sure that the proper card is 
in the mount and that you can see all the other cards. When you finish writ- 
ing a note raise your hand and the note will be picked up and delivered to its 
addressee. We will write the time of delivery on the back of it. Now, begin.” 


The slips on which they indicated their choices were then collected. 

Since we were interested in studying the pattern of communication, we 
did not want a subject to write to someone simply because he had received 
a note from that person. If a subject knew who wrote a note he had received, 
there would be a tendency for pairs of subjects to communicate with each 
other. For this reason, we asked the subjects not to reveal their identity in 
their notes. It was necessary for us, however, to identify the sender of every 
note. Unknown to the subjects, the staple was in a different position on each 
of the pads. Thus, when a subject tore a note from his pad, it was marked so 
that we could identify the writer. 

During the discussion a record was kept of the exact time of opinion and 
issue changes as evidence by changes in the cards. 

The discussion lasted for 20 minutes. At the end of that time, another slip 
was passed out on which the subjects indicated their final vote and opinions. 
That completed, a questionnaire, designed to test the effectiveness of the 
experimental manipulations, was passed out. When the subjects had answered 
the questionnaire, the experiment was over. After the experiment, the groups 
were given an explanation of the purposes of the experiment, and we 
apologized to them for the untruths we had told. 


Summary of the design 


All 35 groups were exposed to the same general experimental situation 
and were distributed equally among the four experimental conditions which 
were created by different additional information. The conditions were: 


Homogeneity-high pressure (Hom hi) | Heterogencity-high pressure (Het hi) 
Homogeneity-low pressure (Hom lo) — Heterogeneity-low pressure (Het lo) 


П. RESULTS 


We shall now examine the experimental data which are relevant to test- 
ing our hypotheses. There are four kinds of pertinent data: (a) evidence as to 
the success of the experimental manipulations, (b) the content of the com- 


e 
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munications, (c) the direction of the communications, i.e., to whom they 
were addressed, and (d) the changes of opinion that took place during the 
discussion. 


The success of the experimental manipulations 

In order to determine whether or not the instructions intended to produce 
perceptions of homogeneity and heterogeneity actually affected the subjects’ 
perceptions of the group composition, the subjects were asked on a question- 
naire at the end of the experiment to select one or two of the following 
alternatives concerning the background and experience of others in the 


group: 
(a) all were equal to me 
(b) some were better qualified than I 
(c) some were less qualified than I 
Table I presents the frequency of choices of these alternatives by subjects 
in the four experimental conditions. 


TABLE I PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS CHOOSING ALTERNATIVES 
CONCERNING PERCEPTIONS OF BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 
OF OTHERS IN THE GROUP IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Homogeneous | Heterogencous 

All equally qualified 750 402 

. Some better qualified І2-1 34:0 
Hi-Pressure Some less qualified гї II:3 
Some better, some less 8-7 134 

Other choices IU го 

All equally qualified 710 39°6 

Some better qualified Iro 281 

Lo-Pressure Some less qualified 10:0 14:6 
Some better, some less 4:0 16:7 

Other choices - 4:0 то 


This table indicates that the tendency to perceive the others in the group 
as equally qualified was greater in the homogeneous conditions than in the 
heterogeneous conditions (р=:001 by Chi-square). If we assume that the 
answers to the question are valid indicators of the perception referred to, we 
may conclude that the homogeneous-heterogeneous manipulation was at 
least partially successful. : 4 

We may also raise the question of how the heterogeneous insten Dc 
interpreted by the subjects. Referring again to Table L we find that, in the 
heterogeneous conditions, a greater proportion of subjects chose the alterna- 
tive “some were better qualified than I’ than chose “some were less qualified 
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than 1” (p=-oo1 by Chi-square). In examining the same data for the homo- 
geneous conditions we find no difference. It seems then that in the hetero- 
gencous condition many subjects perceived others as better qualified, i.c., as 
experts. This fact will be important in our interpretation of the results. 

We asked several questions to determine the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tions intended to produce differential pressure toward uniformity. These 
questions asked for the degree to which a subject attempted to exert influence 
and the degree to which influence was exerted upon him by others in the 
group. These data yielded no differences between the high and low con- 
ditions. In view of the differences in the data on the influence process which 
we shall examine later, we are led to conclude that these questions were not 
sensitive to differences in pressure toward uniformity. A significant differ- 
ence, however, appeared between the high and low pressure conditions in 
the answers to the question, "How much did you find yourself in disagree- 
ment with the opinions of the others who had chosen the same issue as 
important?” The subjects were asked to circle a point on a five-point scale 
ranging from "extremely" to “none at all". This question was designed to 
determine whether or not differences of opinion would be perceived. In the 
discussion which follows, the data from this question will be offered as 
indirect evidence for the success of the induction of pressure toward uni- 
formity. To get a measure of deviancy, the discrepancy between the opinion 
of each subject and those of the others in his group, we computed the average 
deviation of his opinion from those of the others who had chosen the same 
issue as important. We arbitrarily divided the group into deviates and agreers 
(those who deviated only slightly). 

Table II presents the mean response to the above question by the deviates 
and by the agreers. 


TABLE II PERCEIVED DISAGREEMENT OF OPINION ON THE IMPORTANT 
ISSUE AS IT IS AFFECTED BY ACTUAL DISAGREEMENT IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION * 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 

Deviates Agrecrs Deviates Agreers 
Hi-Pressure 2:81 3:49 2:91 3:95 
Lo-Pressure 2:89 3°09 3:00 3°35 


* The rating scale was such that the lower the index, the greater was the perceived disagreement. 


We see that there is a difference between the deviates and agreers in the 
high pressure conditions (p—-oo1 by Chi-square) but not in the low pressure 
conditions (p=:20 by Chi-square). In the high pressure conditions the agreers 
tended to perceive agreement, whereas in the low pressure conditions they 
perceived as much disagreement as did the deviates. The most plausible 
interpretation of this result is that, due to dependency upon others in the 


— 
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group in the high pressure conditions, being in agreement -was important 
to them and hence it was perceived. In the low pressure conditions, being in 
agreement with the group did not matter so much to them since they were 
less dependent on others. Therefore, agreers tended to perceive as much dis- 
agreement as did the deviates. This interesting result offers only indirect 
evidence of the existence of differential pressures toward conformity. 

An unequal division occurred in most groups with respect to the choice 
of the more important issue, thus producing a majority and a minority. All 
but four of the groups dichotomized unequally, one equal division occurring 
in each of the four conditions. To determine whether being in a majority or 
a minority was perceived as such, we examined the responses to the question, 
“At the outset, how much did you find yourself in disagreement with the 
rest of the group on the importance of the issue (curriculum planning or the 
allocation of funds) you had chosen?” Answers were reported on a five point 
scale ranging from “extremely” to “none at all”. 


TABLE Ш PERCEIVED DISCREPANCY ON CHOICE OF IMPORTANT ISSUE 
WITHIN THE MAJORITY AND THE MINORITY IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION * 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 316 2:41 3:08 2:37 
Lo-Pressure 3:07 2:29 2:83 2°55 


* The lower the index, the greater the perceived discrepancy. 


Table III indicates that the subjects in the minority perceived greater 
disagreement than those in the majority (p=-oo1 by Chi-square). We may 
conclude, therefore, that being in the majority or the minority was perceived 
as such. The results of the experiment will be presented separately for these 
majority and minority sub-groups. 

At this point a brief theoretical statement of what we would expect the 
interaction to be between the homogeneity-heterogeneity and the pressures 
toward uniformity variables should help the reader to follow subsequent 


interpretations of the data. і 

Considerable dependency upon others in the group was engendered in 
the high pressure conditions. In the homogencous-high pressure condition, 
where the others in the group were perceived as having equal ability, the 
subjects depended upon all equally and, therefore, upon the group asa whole. 
Consequently we would expect that pressures toward uniformity should 
arise. In the heterogencous-high pressure condition, where some group 
members were perceived as experts, dependency was not upon the group as 
a whole but upon the experts. Therefore, we would expect that strong pres- 
sures toward uniformity should not arise. What should arise are pressures to 
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agree with experts. With this preview in mind, let us proceed with the 
analysis. 


Analysis of the communication 

We would predict that the greater the need for support from the group, 
the stronger will be the forces on people in the group to reduce discrepancies 
of opinion, and the greater will be the amount of communication among 
group members. 

Table IV presents the average number of notes per person written by 
members of the majority and the minority in the four conditions. 


TABLE IV AVERAGE NUMBER OF NOTES WRITTEN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
MAJORITY AND MINORITY IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 3:80 3:84 3°72 3°22 
Lo-Pressure 3°43 3°41 345 346 


Among subjects in the homogeneous conditions there is a tendency 
(though statistically insignificant) for those under high pressure toward 
uniformity to write more notes than for those under low pressure. This is in 
line with theoretical expectations. In the homogencous-high pressure groups, 
due to the greater need for support from ойт who were perceived as 
equals, pressures toward uniformity arose. Therefore, the subjects in those 
groups communicated more than those in the homogeneous-low pressure 
condition. 

The data from the heterogeneous conditions are somewhat different. 
There we see that our theoretical expectations were borne out only for 
subjects who were in the majority. These subjects wrote somewhat more 
under high pressure to uniformity than under low pressure (p—:20 by 
Chi-square). The minority members, however, under high pressure toward 
uniformity wrote less than did those in the majority (p=+05 by Chi-square), 
even somewhat less than did the minority members in the heterogeneous- 
low pressure conditions. The following is a suggested interpretation. In the 
heterogeneous-high pressure condition we would expect the minority to be 
as dependent upon the experts in the group as those in the majority, and the 
forces on them to communicate should be as great. From the fact that they 
communicated less we may suspect the existence of restraining forces against 
communication. It is probably a significant fact that in this condition 
minority subjects suspected that they disagreed with experts (see Table 1), 
upon whom they were very dependent, concerning both dimensions (i.e, 
which issue is important and position on issue). They were probably less 
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confident of their opinions than were those in the majority, who suspected 
disagreement with experts on only one dimension. This lack of confidence 
may well have generated forces against communication. 

The results on total amount of communication, while suggestive, are by 
no means conclusive evidence in support of the hypothesis that the greatest 
pressures toward uniformity were in the homogencous-high pressure con- 
dition. An analysis of the content of the communications may lend additional 
support to our interpretations. 

If we assume that influence is exerted about matters for which support is. 
needed, an analysis of what subjects were exerting influence about will 
indicate the kind of support they were secking. For example, if we found 
that the minority communicated more concerning one dimension of dis- 
agreement than did the majority, we could infer that the minority was more 
in need of support on that dimension. 

In order to analyze the content of the communication as it related to the 
two dimensions of disagreement, each note was coded as either: (a) attempt- 
ing to change the recipient’s choice of which issue was more important 
(issue influence), or (b) attempting to change the recipient’s opinion on 
that issue which he had published on the card in front of him (opinion 
influence). 

Issue influence. Table V presents the average number of issue influence 
notes written by the majority and by the minority in the four conditions. 


TABLE V AVERAGE NUMBER OF ISSUE INFLUENCE NOTES WRITTEN BY 
MEMBERS OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure 0:52 1:28 0:42 0:73 
Lo-Pressure 043 0:87 0°44 0'69 


The data indicate that the minority wrote more such notes than did the 
majority ? in all conditions (pot by £). Since the amount of support a 
individual has for an opinion is a function of the number of people who 
agree with him, those in the minority had less support than did those in ш 
majority concerning the relative importance of the two issues. We wo | 
therefore expect the minority to need additional support ee the 
relative importance of issues and hence to exert a greater amount of influence 


concerning this dimension of disagreement. 


g the group as a unit. The means for the majority and the 


e differe: considerin; „the jority and 
Жел ы н his method was used to test all the majority-minority differ- 


minority were considered as dependent. Th 
ences in content of communication. 
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The data also show, as we would expect, that the minority in the homo- · 


geneous conditions wrote more issue influence notes than in the hetero- 
geneous conditions (p=-10 by Chi-square). The division concerning which 
issue was more important created a basis for group subdivision. In the hetero- 
geneous conditions, subdividing was casier since another basis in fact existed 
for it, namely, the individual differences in background and experience. In 
the homogeneous conditions, this additional basis did not exist since subjects 
tended to perceive others as equals. Group subdivision, therefore, was not so 
easy. The smaller amount of issue influence in the heterogeneous groups 
indicates a greater tendency toward group subdivision. In the homogencous 
conditions, since subjects were equally dependent upon all others in the 
group, pressures toward uniformity arose in the group as a whole. The most 
obvious dimension along which this uniformity could be achieved was the 
disagreement which tended to divide the group. 

The table indicates that the differences among the experimental con- 
ditions had no appreciable effect on the communication of majority members. 
We would have predicted differences similar to those for the minority. There 
seems to be some slight, but insignificant tendency for the majority in the 
homogencous-high pressure condition to exert more such influence than the 
majorities in the other conditions. On the whole, however, the data indicate 
that the experimental conditions had a negligible effect. We may infer from 
this that the experimental treatments had no effect on the need for support 
concerning this dimension of disagreement. Majority members had more 
support than did those in the minority concerning the relative importance of 
the two issues. The differences between experimental treatments were not 
strong enough to elicit any differential need for additional support. 

Opinion influence. Since the published cards indicated a subject’s opinion 
only on the issue he considered more important, opinion influence could only 
be exerted concerning that issue which the recipient of the note considered 
more important. A subject could, however, write opinion influence notes 
either to those who agreed with him as to which issue was more important, 
or to those who had chosen the other issue as more important. The opinion 
influence notes were coded accordingly as either: (a) opinion influence con- 
cerning the issue the sender chose as more important (opinion influence on 
the important issue), or (b) opinion influence concerning the issue the sender 
chose as less important (opinion influence on the less important issue). 

Opinion influence on the important issue, due to the experimental set-up, 
is synonymous with communication within the majority or within the 
minority. Opinion influence on the less important issue is synonymous with 
communication by the majority to the minority, or vice versa. Thus, 
minority members wrote to fewer people about opinions on the important 
issue than did majority members. This situation was reversed for the com- 
munication about the less important issue. It would seem, therefore, that the 
absolute amount of communication on either issue is not the same as the 
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actual amount of influence exerted on people. One must take into account 
the number of possible recipients of a message. 

Let us consider, as an example, a group composed of eight majority and 
four minority members. The number of possible recipients of a note written 


‘within the minority is three, whereas the number of possible recipients of 


a note written within the majority is seven. If a majority member writes to 
someone in the minority, or vice versa, the number of possible recipients is 
identical with the number of people in the recipient’s sub-group. In order to 
estimate the actual amount of influence exerted, we corrected for the number 
of possible recipients of any given message. The correction consisted of 
dividing the average number of notes written by the members of a sub-group 
on the important or on the less important issue by the number of possible 
recipients of each type of influence. If, in the above example, there were 
sixteen notes written by the majority on the important issue, i.c., to others 
in the majority, the average number of such notes is 2-00. There were seven 
possible recipients of each of these notes. Therefore, dividing 2-00 by 7 yields 
an index of :29. If the majority members had written eight notes on the less 
important issue, i.e., to members of the minority, the average number of 
such notes written is 1-00. Since there were four possible recipients of each 
of these notes, the index is :25. The index gives us a measure of intensity of 
influence exerted. These indices were calculated separately for each sub- 
group for both the important and the less important issues. The averages are 
presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI AVERAGE OPINION INFLUENCE INDICES ON THE IMPORTANT 
AND LESS IMPORTANT ISSUE BY MEMBERS IN THE MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 

Majority Minority Majority Minority 
j Important issue 0°33 0'54 034 0:40 
НЫ LS important issue 0:26 0:17 0:32 0:22 
ТЕР Important issue 0°34 0°47 0°35 043 
ОЗ Тее Y oss important issue 0:20 0:20 0:26 0:23 


We see from the data, as we would expect, that in all sub-groups com- 


munication per possible recipient was greater on the important issue than on 
the less important issue (p=oor). We also find that for the ge issue 
the indices are higher for the minority than for the majority in all conditions 


s, we did not take the number of possible recipients into account 
wrote about to people who had chosen the other issue as more 
lative importance of the issues, or about opinions on the other 
the absolute amount of issue influence and to have made 


4. In analyzing the issue influence note: 
since subjects had a choice of what they 
important. They could write about the rel 
issue. It was therefore meaningful to separate out 
the comparisons we did. 
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(p—-o1). This leads us to the inference that the need for support was greater 
within the minority than within the majority. The greater need for additional 
support by those in the minority with respect to the relative importance of 
the two issues elicited greater concern about their opinions on the one they 
had chosen as more important. They were secking additional support both 
from the total group concerning issue disagreement and they were also seek- 
ing support within their own sub-group. Thus, the division of the group 
into a majority and a minority caused the subjects in the minority to be more 
dependent upon the group as a whole than were those in the majority, and in 
addition, they were more dependent upon their own sub-group. 

The data also show that there were differences among the conditions. 
None of these differences are statistically significant. We see, however, that 
in the minorities in the homogeneous conditions there is relatively more 
influence exerted on the important issue than on the less important one than 
there is in the minorities in the heterogeneous conditions. This result is 
consistent with the hypothesis that the pressures toward uniformity were 
greater in the homogencous than in the heterogeneous conditions. The 
difference is greatest for the minority in the homogeneous-high pressure 
condition where the pressures were the greatest. 


The direction of communication 


Results from the Festinger and Thibaut experiment (5) showed that the 
volume of communication between two people is a function of the magni- 
tude of the discrepancy between their opinions. We wanted to determine 
whether or not the above relationship would hold in this experiment. 

Since we knew the opinions of everyone on both issues, we were able to 
determine how far from the extreme opinions on either issue was the person 
to whom any note was directed. It was possible, of course, that at a given 
time, more than one person held a given opinion, or that two opinions, one 
in either direction, were extreme with respect to the opinion of the sender 
of a message. Since, by chance, everyone in the group had an equal proba- 
bility of receiving a message from any other person, a communication sent 
to a person was divided by the number of people who were, at the time © 
delivery, in the same relationship to the sender of the message as was the 
recipient. Thus, if three persons were at extremes with respect to the sender, 
the number of words in a-message was divided by three. In order that the 
direction of any message could be determined, there had to be at least one 
extreme and a “middle” (non-extreme) relationship to which the sender 
could address the message. Unfortunately, the data for communication to the 
minority very often did not meet this requirement. We computed the direc- 
tion of communication separately for the first and second halves of the dis- 
cussion in order that we could study changes over time. 

Figures 1 and 2 present the direction of communication within the 
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majority and within the minority for the first and second halves of the dis- 
cussion. The vertical coordinate indicates the weighted number of words 
(words per person) and the horizontal coordinate indicates the distance from 
the extreme to which communication was addressed, i.e., the direction. 


FIRST HALF 


— — — SECOND HALF 


WEIGHTEO NO. OF WORDS 


EXTREME 1 AWAY 2 AWAY 3 away 4 anar 
LOCATION OF RECIPIENT 
FIG.1 PATTERN OF COMMUNICATION WITHIN THE MAJORITY FOR 
THE FIRST AND SECOND HALVES OF THE DISCUSSION, 
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— — — SECOND HALF 
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$ 
8 


EXTREME T AWAY ПЛ] 3 AWAY а дит 


LOCATION OF RECIPIENT 
FIG 2 PATTERN OF COMMUNICATION WITHIN THE MINORITY FOR 
THE FIRSTAND SECOND HALVES OF THE DISCUSSION 


We notice that communication is always greatest to extremes. This 
corroborates the Festinger and Thibaut findings. There appears to be some 
changes over time. There is a tendency for communication to extremes to 
fall off. slightly over time. Furthermore, there is also a Ее for eres 
cation to 2-away from the extreme to increase over time. This appears a i 
especially true for the majority (pos by 0). When extremes are rejected, 


i icati irected to those who are 
ther cy for communication to be direc 
a ae on to extremes and an 


less extreme. Therefore, a decrease in mn This tendenc 
increase to 2-away indicates a tendency to form sub-groups. : y 
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seems to be greater for the majority, which is consistent with the conclusions 
we reached in examining content. That is, since the members of the minority 
were more dependent than those in the majority, it was less easy for them to 
reject others from their sub-group. 

The next logical step would be to determine whether or not the experi- 
mental conditions had an effect upon the tendency to communicate to the 
extremes. In order to make the comparisons, the mean values of the frequency 
curves for each condition was computed. The weighted number of words in 
any message was multiplied by the distance from the extreme (o, т, 2, etc.) 
toward which it was directed. Low values of the index, thercfore, indicate a 
high proportion of communication to the extremes. 

Table VII gives these indices for the communication within the majority 
for the first and second halves of the discussion. The data for the minority 
were too unreliable to test any differences between conditions over time. 


TABLE VII MEAN COMMUNICATION INDICES FOR THE MAJORITY ON THE 
IMPORTANT ISSUE IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION; FIRST 
HALF AND SECOND HALF OF THE DISCUSSION 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
First Half Second Half First Half Second Half 
Hi-Pressure 0349 1:091 1:085 1:343 
Lo-Pressure 0453 0:954 0:985 0:879 


The indices for the heterogeneous conditions indicate that, from the out- 
set, communication was less directed to extremes than in the homogeneous 
conditions (р=='то by f), and continued to be so over time. This is what we 
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would predict since before the discussion began, there was a basis for sub- 
group formation and also little dependence upon the group as a whole. The 
situation the subjects found themselves in did not change over time. In the 
homogeneous conditions communication was directed more to the extremes 
at the outset and became less so over time (p=-os by f). The greater amount 
of communication to extremes at the outset is due both to strong pressures 
toward uniformity existing in the homogeneous conditions and a lack of a 
basis for group sub-division. During the discussion there were few changes 
in opinion. Therefore, since the communication directed at extremes had 
little effect, there was a tendency to reject those deviates who did not change, 
thereby achieving uniformity by re-defining the group boundary. Over 
time, therefore, subjects communicated less to extremes. 

Figure 3 indicates the direction of communication curves for the majority 
on the important issue. Since we wished to compare our results with those of 
Festinger and Thibaut, the pattern of communication in that experiment is 
also indicated. The curves of the latter indicate that sub-group formation 
occurred only in the heterogeneous conditions, and then only after some 
time had elapsed. Since in that experiment there was no dependence upon 
experts in the heterogeneous conditions, pressures toward uniformity did 
arise. Only after differences of opinion became clear was there a tendency 
to reject extremes. In the present experiment, at the outset, there were some 
pressures toward uniformity which were obscured by the pressures to agree 
with experts. Therefore, re-definition of the group boundary began im- 
mediately. In the homogeneous conditions, in the Festinger and Thibaut 
experiment, a large number of changes of opinion occurred. Influence 
directed at extremes was effective, and therefore, continued to extremes over 


time. 


Changes that took place as a result of the discussion 
We studied the effects of the influence process by analyzing the changes 


of opinion and choice of issue that occurred during the discussion. 
Since in the high pressure conditions greater dependency was engendered, 
we would expect more change to occur in these conditions. Table VIIa 


TABLE VIIIA PERCENTAGE OF CHANGERS OF OPINION AND CHOICE OF 
ISSUE DURING THE DISCUSSION IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITION 
Homogeneous | Heterogeneous 
í Opinion 22°8 18:8 
Hi-Pressre Choice of Issue 33 4:0 
ion DIA Р 144 
21 
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Table X indicates the average deviation of opinions of those who changed 
their opinion on the important issue and of those who did not. 


TABLE X AVERAGE DEVIATION SCORES ON THE IMPORTANT ISSUE FOR 
CHANGERS AND NON-CHANGERS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITION 
Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Changers Non-Changers | Changers Non-Changers 
Hi-Pressure 2:49 1:83 2:09 1°87 
Lo-Pressure 1:60 1:79 1:98 1:87 


We find in the table that only in the homogencous-high pressure con- 
dition were the changers more deviate than the non-changers (p=-o1 by 
Chi-square). Since it is the deviate whose changing toward the group will 
achieve greater uniformity, where pressures toward uniformity exist, forces 
to change toward the group will be on him. Only in the homogeneous-high 
pressure condition were these forces great enough to change deviates. We 
would expect this relationship to hold, to some extent at least, in the homo- 
gencous-low pressure condition, since some pressures toward uniformity 
were operating. Since there are only 10 changes in this condition, the most 
plausible explanation in the light of our theory would seem to be that by 
chance the scores were lower for the changers than they should have been. 
There was no difference in the heterogenous conditions between deviation 
scores for changers and non-changers. In the heterogencous conditions, since 
subjects were dependent upon experts, forces arose to change opinions in 
the direction of those of the experts. These forces acted equally upon both 
deviates and agreers. Consequently, the amount of change tended to be equal 
for both. 

To sum up the effects of influence, Table XI gives the indices of change 
toward uniformity for the majority and the minority in the four conditions. 
These indices were constructed by dividing the standard deviation of opinions 
on the important issue at the beginning by the standard deviation at the end 
of the discussion. Thus, an index greater than 1-00 indicates movement 
toward uniformity, whereas an index which is less than 1-00 indicates move- 
ment away from uniformity. The figures in Table X indicated who changed 
(deviates or agreers). Table XI indicates whether or not these changes were 
in the direction of the group. 

The only index which is significantly different from 1-00 is the one for 
the minority in the homogeneous-high pressure condition (pos by t). 
Since the index is greater than 1:00, movement toward uniformity is demon- 
strated. This evidence fits our theory that the pressures toward unifor- 
mity were greatest in this group. For the majority in the homogeneous-high 
pressure condition, the index is not significantly greater than 1:00, but the 
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tendency is in the predicted direction. The data in Table УЬ show a smaller 
percentage of changers in thé minority than in the majority in the homo- 
geneous-high pressure condition, We infer, however, from the indices in 
Table XI that minority members in that condition changed in response to 
stronger pressures toward uniformity than did those in the majority. 


TABLE XI INDICES * OF CHANGE TOWARD UNIFORMITY OF OPINION ON 
THE IMPORTANT ISSUE WITHIN THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
Hi-Pressure I-21 1:47 1:09 0:86 
Lo-Pressure 0°94 1:00 1:06 I'I3 


* The standard deviation of opinion at the beginning divided by the standard deviation at the end. 


Since none of the other indices in the table approach significance, we are 
permitted the inference that changes which did occur were not in response to 
strong pressures from the group. In the analysis of the data on content and 
direction of communication, we inferred that pressures toward uniformity 
arose in the homogeneous-low pressure condition. The indices for that con- 
dition, however, demonstrate that these pressures were not strong enough 
to effect actual change toward uniformity. The indices for the heterogeneous 
conditions reflect both the absence of strong pressures toward uniformity 
and the presence of pressures to agree with experts. In the homogeneous 
conditions (especially the homogeneous-high pressure), notes were reacted 
to in terms of the recipient’s discrepancy from the group, whereas in the 
heterogeneous conditions notes were reacted to regardless of this discrepancy 


since the recipient suspected that possibly.an expert had written it. 


III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We attempted to determine whether previous findings concerning the 
effects of pressures toward uniformity could be generalized to a situation 
Where two dimensions of disagreement existed in a group. 

The experimental manipulations consisted of creating a laboratory set- 
ting in which two dimensions of disagreement existed in a group e 
varying degrees of pressures toward uniformity. The een of the 
group's composition was also varied along a dimension of homogeneity- 


heterogeneity. Г ix 
Evidence has been presented suggesting that these manipulations were 


Successful, 
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The analysis of the data led to the following conclusions: 


1. The division of the groups into a majority and a minority had a 
crucial effect on the relative need for support by the members of these sub- 
groups. The minority members needed more support from others in the total 
group and from others in their own sub-group than did those in the maj ority. 
This was indicated by the following data: 


In all conditions, 

(a) there was exerted a greater amount of influence to change the issue 
deemed most important by those in the minority than by those in the 
majority; 

(b) there was exerted a greater amount of influence to change opinion 
on an issue within the minority than within the majority when measured in 
terms accounting for the number of possible recipients; 

(c) minority members changed their choice of issue more often than did 
majority members. 

2. Greater pressures toward uniformity arose in the homogeneous than 
in the heterogeneous condition. These pressures were greater in the homo- 
geneous groups when under high pressure toward uniformity than when 
under low pressure. This was indicated by the following data: 

(a) There was a greater amount of communication attempting to achieve 
uniformity of the group as a whole (issue influence) in the homogeneous 
groups. The amount of this communication tended to be greater in the high 
presstire than in the low pressure condition. 

(b) A. greater amount of opinion influence on the important issue as 
compared to the less important issue occurred in the homogeneous minorities. 
The proportion tended to be greater for the high pressure than for the low 
pressure conditions. 

(c) Change toward uniformity occurred only in the homogeneous-high 
pressure condition, the minority members changing most in the direction of 
the group. 

3. Pressures to agree with experts arose in the heterogeneous groups. 
These pressures tended to be greater in the high pressure than in the low 
pressure condition. This was indicated by the following data: 

(а) No change toward uniformity occurred in the heterogeneous 
conditions. 

(b) Deviates as well as agreers changed in response to opinion influence. 
The amount of this change in response to influence from experts was greater 
in the heterogeneous-high pressure than in the heterogeneous-low pressure 
condition. 

4. The tendency toward group subdivision was greater in the hetero- 
geneous than in the homogeneous conditions. This was indicated by the 


following data: 1. 5 : 
(a) There was less communication attempting to achieve uniformity of 
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the group as a whole (issue influence) initiated by subjects in the hetero- 
geneous minorities than by those in the homogeneous minorities. 

(b) At the outset there was less communication to extremes within the 
heterogencous than within the homogeneous majorities. 

These findings support those of previous research (1, 4, 5, 7) concerning 
the effects of differential pressures toward uniformity and the possibility for 
group subdivision upon the influence process in small groups. Two un- 
anticipated effects, namely the “expert effect” and the effect of the majority- 
minority subdivisions yielded data which both lends support to past research 
and throws light on additional group processes. 
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BEHAVIORAL FORCES THAT ARE 
A FUNCTION OF ATTITUDES AND 
OF COGNITIVE ORGANIZATION” 


NEHEMIAH JORDAN 


In an earlier article Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (3) point out 
Heider's contribution to the field of social perception in his formulation of 
a systematic framework which enables the prediction of forces that act on 
an individual in defined social situations. They use this system to interpret 
their experimental results. One of their findings is that in a small discussion 
group the judgment of the valence of an act is significantly related to the 
valence, for the judge, of the initiator of the act. Another finding is that an 
individual tends to think that the group members who have positive valences 
for him agree with his judgment and the group members who have negative 
valences for him disagree with his judgment. These findings fit the system 
and are predicted by a specific hypothesis (2). The experiment of the above 
authors deals, however, with a limited aspect of this hypothesis; the experi- 
ment to be reported attempts to test the hypothesis in a more systematic and 


definitive manner. 


L THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
omprising the self, 


The universe dealt with consists of social situations 
as perceived by 


d another person, "o", and an impersonal entity, "x", 
P”, i.e., in "p's" life-space.? 

. In logical notation the above 

ing statement: 


paragraph can be represented by the follow- 


p th: pRo; pRx; oRx. (1) 


thesis, University of Kansas, 1952. The author wishes 


I. This research is more fully reported in a Ph.D. 
ler and Alford Baldwin for their stimulation and 


to express his appreciation to Professors Fritz Heid 


guidance, 
2. The impersonal entity may be an idea, an event, a state of affairs, a physical object, etc, 
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This reads: “р” thinks: “р” has some relationship with “о”; “p” has some 
relationship with “x”; “o” has some relationship with "x"? 

Under certain conditions, situations subsumed under statement I are 
defined as being balanced; under other conditions they are defined as. being 
unbalanced. 

If the two human members of the situation have a positive relationship, 
i.e., “p+Ro”, the situation will be balanced when the impersonal entity has 
the same valence for both, i.e., “p-+Rx; 0+Rx” or "p- Rx; o—Rx". If 
the two human members of the situation have a negative relationship, i.e. 
*p— Ro", the situation will be balanced when the impersonal entity does not 
have the same valence for both, i.e., “p-+-Rx; o— Rx" or “рК; o4-Rx". 
Under all other conditions the situations are defined as being imbalanced. 
Summarizing the above it can be said that a balanced situation is onc in 
which all three “R?” relationships are positive or any two “R?” relationships 
are negative and the third “R?” relationship is positive; an imbalanced situa- 

tion is one in which all three “Б” relationships are negative or any two SR? 
relationships are positive and the third ^R" relationship is negative. 
The three “R” relationships in statement т can assume cach of the follow- 


ing cight valence distributions: 


SA ب ج په‎ Yo 
+ 
+ 
| 


Distributions 1 through 4 generate balanced situations; distributions 5 
through 8 generate imbalanced situations. 

The relationship “R?” can also assume two modes: attitudes, symbolized 
by "L", and cognitive organization, symbolized by “U”. Specifically, 
“L” symbolizes a positive attitude, “—L” symbolizes a negative attitude, 
“4U” symbolizes the existence of unit formation, and “—U” symbolizes 
the lack of unit formation. 

Since every “А” relationship can independently assume each of these four 
modal relationships, statement 1 subsumes sixty-four (four to the third 
power) uniquely defined social situations. As will be shown later, thirty-two 
of them are balanced and thirty-two are imbalanced. 

Heider’s hypothesis states that when "p" perceives himself to be in a 


3. The relationship “R” can be either positive or negative, i.e., unless “В? is specifically defined it 
can be “+R” or “LR”, In the symbolic representations of various situations to follow the pre! 
“p th:” will be omitted. It should be construed to hold for each of them however. 


Freer un DN 


4. Unit formations are the perceived objective associations between “р”, “о”, and "x". 


| 
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situation defined as imbalanced, forces will act on him for the establishment 
of a balanced situation. If this goal cannot be attained, "p" will be in a state 
of tension. 

Early, unpublished pilot experiments tended to support this general 
hypothesis. They also showed that other determinants of tension exist. In 
these experiments, as in the present one, an operationally defined index of 
pleasantness and/or preference was inversely coordinated to the concept of 
tension. It was then found that some balanced situations were consistently 
preferred to other balanced situations and that some imbalanced situations 
were consistently preferred to other imbalanced situations. Three ad-hoc 
hypotheses formulated by the author adequately accounted for these 
secondary preference determinants. These hypotheses state that, all other 
things being equal: 

(а) “+R is pleasant and “—R” is unpleasant. MAN 

(b) An “L” relationship is more potent than а “U” relationship. 

(c) The relationship of the first pair, “р” and "o", is more potent than the 
relationship of the second pair, “р” and “х”, and that both these relationships 
are more potent than the relationship of the third pair, “о and x s 

From hypotheses (a) and (c) we can deduce that the eight valence distri- 
butions (2) presented above generate a continuum of cight levels of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, i.e., pF Ro; p-+-Rx; o4- Rx" is more pleasant than 
"p--Roi p—Rx; o—Rx”, and both these types of situations are more 
pleasant than “p—Ro; p+Rx; o— Rx, etc. Level 1 generates the most 
pleasant type of situation and level 8 generates the most unpleasant type of 
situation. A similar eight-level continuum of potency can be deduced from 


hypotheses (b) and (c): 
Most Potent (3) 


SAI م ب ج ي‎ н 
e e e ا ا‎ 
бє e а йы 
=ссепсы 


Я UUU Least Potent 


Within each valence level generating pleasant, balanced situations, levels 1 


nd 
through 4, the situations of greater potency should be preferred par. 
tions of lesser potency; within each valence level ыша unp. e 3 
imbalanced situations, levels 5 through 8, the situations of lesser potency 


should be preferred to the situations of greater potency. 


perationally it can be said that 
anter than an object of positive 


. $ By the concept of potency the enhancement of valence паш О 
P" would rate an object of positive valence of high potency as E, P. tive valence of low potency a8 
valence of low potency; conversely, “p” would rate an object of negative 


i 3 i igh potency. 
being less unpleasant, i.e., more pleasant, than an object of negative valence of high р! y. 
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Since every level of the pleasantness continuum, 2, can combine with 
every level of the potency continuum, 3, sixty-four unique social situations 
are generated each having a unique hypothetical pleasantness or preference 
rating. The hypothetical rank order is given in Table 1. The abscissa of this 
table is the pleasantness continuum, 2, and the ordinate is the potency 
continuum, 3. 


TABLE 1* HYPOTHETICAL PLEASANTNESS RANKING OF THE SIXTY-FOUR 


SITUATIONS 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
qus Wm Apc SF ктш) оер SE 
T ELL I 9 17 25 40 48 56 64. 
2: LLU 2 то 1518 26 39 47 55 63 
3. LUL 3 II 19 27 38 46 $4 62 
4. ULL 4 I2 20 28 37 4$ 53 6I 
5. LUU 5 13 2I 29 36 44 52 6o 
6. ULU 6 14 22 30 35 43 51 59 
7. UUL 7 15 23 31 34 42 50 58 
8. UUU 8 16 24 32 33 41 49 57 
* In order to reconstruct the situation defined by a given cell we add the first valence of the column 
defining the cell to the first letter of the row defining the cell to get the value for the “R” relationship 
of the first pair, “р” and “о”; the second valence of the column added to the second letter of the row 
gives the value of the “R?” relationship of the second pair, “р” and “x”, etc. For example: the situation 
defined by the cell which has the first hypothetical rank is: “p+Lo; p+-Lx; o-- Lx." 


The experiment to be reported attempts to test the major hypothesis, the 
three sub-hypotheses, and the resultant hypothetical rank order of pleasant- 
ness. It should be noted that in the original formulation of the major hypo- 
thesis Heider excluded all the situations in row 8 and column 8 of Table 1, 
i.e., those situations whose three “В” relationships all assume “U” and/or 
are all negative. They were included in the present experiment for the sake of 
systematic completeness. 


Il. THE EXPERIMENT 


Each situation was rated by a group of subjects as to its inherent degree 
of pleasantness or unpleasantness. The relevant data were the mean ratings 
of the individual situations and of various groups of situations. A graphic 
rating scale served as a measuring tool. 

The sixty-four situations were presented individually to the subjects. 
They were written in words in a form which was a compromise between the 
logical notation and everyday speech. The symbol “р” was changed to piko 
The symbols “o” and *x" were retained and defined as “another person" and 
an “impersonal entity” respectively, like "T" above, they too were written 
in capital letters. The symbol “+L” was changed to “like”, the symbol 
“LI” was changed to “dislike”, the symbol “+U?” was changed to has 
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some sort of bond or relationship with", and the symbol “—U” was 
changed to “has no sort of bond or relationship with”. For example: 


“p—Lo; p-+Lx; o— Ux" 
was presented to the subjects as: 
“I dislike О; I like X; О has no sort of bond or relationship with X." 


The subject was instructed to imagine himself in the situation playing the 
role of "T" and then to rate it for experienced pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
The presented situation was accompanied by a scale which had three anchor 
points: the left end marked "best", the mid-point marked "neutral", and the 
right end marked “worst”. Ratings could be placed anywhere along the scale. 

Every subject was given ten printed sheets stapled together. The first two 
sheets contained instructions and the last eight sheets each had a situation to 
be rated and a scale. The order of presentation of the situations was random- 
ized within the limitations set up by statistical design. There were 288 sub- 
jects, all students in introductory psychology classes. Each subject rated eight 
situations; each situation was rated thirty-six times. ‘ 

The scale was 90 millimeters long. In scoring the ratings a ruler was 
placed along the scale and the numerical value corresponding to the subject’s 
mark was recorded. The range of scores was from 10 (the most. pleasant 
situation) through 55 (a neutral situation) to 99 (the most unpleasant 
Situation). j Ё 

The statistical design followed was the “Lattice Square” as presented by 
Cochran and Cox (1). For a concise explanation of the design and for details 


of the statistical analysis, see the appendix below. 


Ш. RESULTS 


The mean rating for cach situation is given in Table 2. This table ү 
equivalent to Table 1 except that the cells contain the mean ratings S E^ 
situations they define rather than their hypothetical rankings. It should be 


TABLE 2 MEAN RATINGS OF THE SIXTY-FOUR SITUATIONS 
х 2 2 З 2 1 e П 7 е 
БЕ а "iz 115561 pesi EHE » 
I. ILL aer | د‎ | без | Tes | Ses | Orr | sor | фә 
2. LLU 276 39:6 542 68:2 47°5 674 % 2 on 
3v BOL 22:5 447 6r8 66:9 68:8 465 4 EF 
4. ULL 21:8 372 576 60:2 64:9 S72 а 2 
5. LUU 25:3 313 $50 64:9 50°8 473 728 > 
6. ULU jrs 40's 449 6I9 474 бр Pd i 
7. UUL 26:6 45:8 564 533 6r4 493 s 2 
8. UUU 32-2 41:9 481 24 50:3 571 5 
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remembered that a low rating indicates a pleasant situation and a high rank- 
ing an unpleasant situation. 

A cursory examination of Table 2 shows that the expected rank order of 
the situations was not confirmed. In Figure 1 the above means are graphed. 

The abscissa of Figure 1 gives the situations in their hypothetical rank 
order. It is also subdivided according to the columns of Tables 1 and 2. The 
specific values for the three “R? relationships are also given. The ordinate 
gives the numerical value of the ratings. At the neutral point, 55, a line 
parallel to the abscissa is drawn. All the scores above this line indicate un- 
pleasantness, all scores below indicate pleasantness. 

The five dotted lines on the curves proper indicate a visual estimation of 
central tendencies. They manifest an order. The situations in columns 1 and 2 
follow the predictions. Their ratings show a decrease in pleasantness with a 
decrease in potency as well as a decrease in overall pleasantness when going 
from the first valence distribution level to the second valence distribution 
level. The ratings in columns 3 and 4 deviate from the predictions in two 
ways: they show an increase in pleasantness with decrease in potency and are, 
on the average, rated as being unpleasant. These two deviations support each 
other since, by the conceptual definition of potency, the less potent un- 
pleasant situations are preferred to the more potent unpleasant situations. 

The ratings of the imbalanced situations, on the other hand, show no 
linear change. They can be dichotomized into two groups: those rated as 
being quite unpleasant and those rated as being mildly pleasant. Checking the 
abscissa it is found that without an exception those situations in columns 5, 6, 
and 7 that have a “—L” relationship are rated as unpleasant while those 
situations, with one exception, that have a "— U" relationship are rated as 
mildly pleasant. Column 8 shows a different pattern. The situations in this 
column having the component “p—Lo” are rated as being unpleasant and 
those having the component “р— Uo" are rated as being pleasant. 

Balanced situations do have a different effect on the subjects than im- 
balanced situations, but it is not in the experience of pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness. It is rather in the differential effect of the systematic variation 
of the situations on the subjects’ ratings. In the balanced situations any change 
in any of the elements comprising the situation gives rise to a change in the 
ratings, hence the linear progression; in the imbalanced situations the ratings 
seem to be affected only by changes of “—L” to “—U” and not by any 
others. The linearity of the balanced situations and the non-linearity of the 
imbalanced situations imply that the sub-hypotheses hold for the former but 
not for the latter. This can be tested for directly in the following manner. 

On the basis of the first sub-hypothesis we would expect the mean rating 
of the situations having the component "p-]- Ro" to indicate greater pleasant- 
ness than the mean rating of the situations having *p— Ro"; we would expect 
the mean rating of the situations having the component “p-++Rx” to indicate 
greater pleasantness than the mean rating of the situations having "p—R»x ; 
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and we would expect the mean rating of the situations having the com- 
ponent “o-+ Rx” to indicate greater pleasantness than the mean rating of the 
situations having “o—Rx”. 

On the basis of the third sub-hypothesis we would expect the mean 
rating of the situations having the component “р-- Ко” to indicate greater 
pleasantness than the mean rating of the situations having “p-+ Rx", and both 
these means should indicate greater pleasantness than the mean of the situa- 
tions having the component "o-- Rx". The opposite should hold for the 
situations having “— К” relationships. 

The second sub-hypothesis can be tested in a similar manner. Situations 
having a +L” relationship should be rated, on the average, as being more 
pleasant than equivalent situations having а “+U” relationship; and situa- 
tions having a “—U” relationship should be rated, on the average, as being 
more pleasant than equivalent situations having a “—L” relationship. 

The above should hold for the balanced situations only. For the im- 
balanced situations we now expect, on the basis of Figure 1, to find a signifi- 
cant difference only between the mean ratings of situations having the 
relationship “—L” and the situations having the relationship “—U”. It can 
be shown that the situations in column 8, those having three "— >” relation- 
ships, represent a special case of the above generalization. This will not be 
discussed here. : 

The necessary means to test the above expectations are derivable from 
Table 2. They are given below in Table 3. 'The expectations are confirmed 
without exception. 


TABLE 3 THE MEANS OF THE SITUATIONS CONTAINING THE ELEMENTS 
CONSIDERED BY THE SUB-HYPOTHESES IN THE BALANCED AND 
IMBALANCED SITUATIONS 


Pair Balance Imbalance 
+R —R +R —R 
"p" and “о” 32:86 58:88 57:60 $722 
“Р and “x” | 4077 — 5097 | 5640 3832 
o" and "x 4435 47°39 | 5713 5769 


+0 +U |] + oU 
‘pand “o” | 3090 — 3483 | 5740 57"70 
"р" and "х" | 4050 4r03 | s499 — 5799 
о ап C 


x 4316 45°62 | 55:36 57:69 
NA IST. Ste ш 


“э, “э, 


P,and' o | 6335 $440 | 6542 49002 
Ts ng x! | 51-72 50°22 | 63:58 | 53-08 
ап 


х 50°19 44°58 61°74 53°64 


: The basis for the pleasant and unpleasant ratings of the balanced situa- 
tions is still to be ascertained. Figure 1 indicates that all the situations i? 
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columns 3 and 4 can be considered as unpleasant. According to Table 2 all 
the situations in these two columns have the component “p—Ro” while 
all the situations in columns 1 and 2 have the component "p-- Ro". It can 
therefore be concluded that in balanced situations the existence of a negative 
relationship between the two humans determines a rating of unpleasantness 
while the existence of a positive relationship between the humans determines 


a rating of pleasantness. 
IV. DISCUSSION 


The discussion will be limited to four points: 
The nature of the difference between the balanced and imbalanced 


situations. 
$ » 
- The nature of the determinants of “pleasantness” and “unpleasantness”. 


The psychological nature of “potency”. | 7 
The nature of the theoretical changes that result from the discrepancies 


between the predicted and observed results, 


I. 


wb 


1. The nature of the difference between the balanced and imbalanced situations 


What conceptual model best fits the data? Before attempting to answer 
his question let us again summarize them: in the balanced situations a change 
in any of the elements comprising the situation results in a change in the 
ratings, but in the imbalanced situations the ratings are affected by a change in 
one particular element only. If we consider the situation to constitute a 
“whole” then the elements comprising it constitute sub-parts”. The above 
can now be restated in the following manner: under one condition a change 
in any of the sub-parts affects the whole while under another condition ES 
change in one of the sub-parts affects the whole but not so changes in i 
other sub-parts. This sounds similar to the standard definition of strong an 
weak gestalten. The strength of a gestalt is a function of the шр 5. 
of its parts and the greater the interdependence, the more a change in ay o 
the parts will affect the totality. The perception of weak gestalten has im ж 
investigated. We assume that in perceiving a weak gestalt an nain u 2 
attend to the sub-part of greatest potency and will correspondingly neg 
the other sub-parts. With the aid of this assumption we can xut that 
balanced situations constitute strong gestalten and imbalanced situations 
constitute weak gestalten.® ; 1 Bo 
Heider's wine now emerges unscathed. By invoking ix e ug 
of prdgnanz we can say that here too, as in every action, jas 1g 
individual strives to achieve the most pregnant, strongest gestalt. Hence, in 


т „ th. 
6. An implication of this assumption is that the element as p E DE 
clements or components of the situations. This is an important ng 


on i i endent topic, 
gated further, Such an investigation cannot be done here; it constitutes an independent top 
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an imbalanced situation, there will always be a force acting on "p" towards 
balance. 

The original coordinating definition of balance and pleasure is faulty; 
balance should be coordinated with the concept of a strong or good gestalt. 
A strong gestalt is characterized in practically all gestalt theoretical literature 
as a most proper, inner-necessary state. Balanced situations can therefore be 
considered to be experienced as more proper than imbalanced situations, 
independent of their degree of experienced pleasantness. Propriety is not 
synonymous with pleasure. For many, retribution for sins is proper, but few 
if any consider it to be pleasant. 


2. The nature of the determinants of "pleasautness" and “unpleasantness” 
First, there is the reaffirmation of the truism that a positive relationship 
of liking is pleasant. Since, in social situations, the human beings involved are 
enerally the most important components, the relationship between “р” and 
o” should carry the most weight. The data show that the relationship 
between the human components of the situations does determine to a large 
extent whether a situation will be rated as pleasant or unpleasant. All the 
situations which have the component “p—Lo” are rated as being quite 
unpleasant. 

But there are also other determinants of unpleasantness. Turning back to 
Table 2 or to Figure 1, it is found that four situations in column 5 and four 
situations in column 6 have the component "p-]- Ro" yet are rated as being 
quite unpleasant. Here then the rating of unpleasantness must be attributed 
to the state of imbalance. 

Another difficulty immediately arises. The imbalanced situation in 
columns 5 and 6 which have the clement "— U" are rated as being mildly 
pleasant. We are forced to conclude that they are not really imbalanced. 
The relationships “L” and “U” were originally considered to be points on 
a continuum measuring the intensity of an attitude; “+L” and “—L” were 
thought to be far from the neutral point and “+U” and “—U” were thought 
to be close to the neutral point. Let us assume that this does not hold for the 
imbalanced situations; in their case the relationship “—U” shifts to the 
neutral point. This is not too rash an assumption. We can argue that “—U” 
by itself is too weak to exert any influence and it can exert an effect only 
when it is embedded in a strong gestalt and gets “situational support", so to 
speak, from the other sub-parts. Under this assumption, the imbalanced 
situations having the relationship “—U” can be considered as being unde- 
fined; they lack closure. Closure would tend to be towards a positive 
attitude, i.e., strangers who like the same thing would tend to be friends and 
friends tend to establish positive associations with the same things. Closure 
would be in the direction of column т, i.e., towards three “}-R” relation- 
ships, for all the undefined situations in columns 5, 6, and 7. In the situations 
of column 8 having the component “р— Uo” closure would be in the direc- 
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tion of the situations in column 2. Hence the ratings of these situations also 
indicate pleasantness. Lack of closure depresses this feeling so that the overall 
rating is of less pleasantness than in the corresponding “closed” situations. 
_ To summarize: Both unfriendly relations between the human elements 
in the social situations and the existence of imbalance determines the ratings 
of unpleasantness. The rating of pleasantness is determined on a more selfish 
basis; balance, or potential balance, is not sufficient—actual personal gratifica- 
tion seems also to be necessary. 


3. The psychological nature of potency 

This is not a subject for discussion but rather for conceptual definition. 
We spoke above of components, elements, relationships, etc., being more or 
less potent. At first glance this might appear as conceptual chaos. We do not 
think so. The simplest conceptual definition of “potency” as used in this 
Paper can be given in the following Lewinian terms: perceived entities in the 
environment communicate with various innerpersonal regions—the more 
ана the region with which an entity communicates, the more potent that 
entity 1s. 


4. The nature of the theoretical changes that result from the discrepancies between 
the predicted and observed results 

_ Two changes were discussed. The major change, the equating of balance 

with propriety rather than with pleasantness, is a change in a coordinating 

definition, This, from a theoretical standpoint, is minor. It enables us to fit 


an unchanged theoretical system more precisely to a set of empirical data. 
his change in definitions enables us to account for (a) the different nature 


of the curve for the balanced and imbalanced situations, and (b) for the fact 
Jeasant. On the 


that half of the balanced situations were rated as being unp asant. О 
that of zero attitude value of “—U™ in the 
al definition. It is therefore, 
at present, unsubstantiated and should be subjected to an independent 

othesis is of a first 


empirical verification. However, since the general hypothes Ў 
mics, a relatively 


deviation from the 
within and berre 
c E MU DA Ln Е t this does not ho! 

olumns is implied. Examination of Figure 1 will sh E e) Thesis quis 


are 
be a difference in slope. An 


linearity does not hold for any of the first 
Carity seems to be upheld. That this mig 
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prediction of both within and between-column linearity is a contingent and 
not necessary implication of the sub-hypotheses. It was chosen because it lent 
itself to simpler derivation and graphic representation. We felt that if, as 
seems to be the case, the empirical data would not confirm between-column 
linearity it would not affect the hypotheses per se. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment attempting to confirm Heider’s hypothesis on balanced 
and imbalanced situations was reported. The hypothesis states that in social 
situations involving two people and an impersonal entity, certain formal 
relationship networks of attitudes and cognitive organization define balance 
and imbalance. It goes on to state that when a person finds himself in an 
imbalanced situation forces act upon him to achieve balance. Secondary 
hypotheses state that positive relationships are pleasant and negative relation- 
ships are unpleasant, and give the potencies of the various elements and 
combinations of elements that comprise such social situations. 

All possible combinations of balanced and imbalanced situations were 
presented to 288 subjects to rate for imagined experienced pleasure. Analysis 
of these ratings showed that (a) Heider’s concept of balance and imbalance 
can be considered a special case of strong and weak gestalten, and (b) the 
rating of pleasantness is a function of balance plus the existence of a gratifying 
social relationship between two people in the situation while unpleasantness 
is а function of imbalance or the existence of displeasing social relationships 
between the two people in the situation. 

The secondary hypotheses were verified without any revisions. The 
major hypothesis was subject to two revisions: a change in a conceptual 
definition and a change in a coordinating definition. The conceptual definition 
as changed says that lack of perceived association between two members of 
a situation has effect only in a balanced situation and not in an imbalanced 
situation. The second change coordinates balance with “propriety” and not 
necessarily with pleasantness. It was argued that both these changes are, in 
the present context, minor. 

Taking these changes into account it can be claimed that the hypotheses 
have been confirmed within the limitations of the present experiment. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


_ We have felt for some time that if reported results show a statistically 
significant order, the statistical analysis confirming this order does not belong 
in the paper proper since what becomes important is the psychological 
explanation of this order. The inclusion of statistics in the body of the paper 
in such a case often has an effect of mental dazzle, as described by David 
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Katz, on both the writer and the reader. Communication is thereby greatly 
hampered. All too often we find that an account of the statistical techniques 
used constitutes the main topic of discussion in many a paper. A report long 
in words becomes thereby short in psychological content. Yet statistical 
procedure is important and should be reported. In relegating this report to 
an appendix the above pitfalls are minimized while the relevant mathe- 
matics are presented to the interested reader. The independent universes of 
discourse, psychology, and statistics are separated, and while dealing with 
one, the other can be disregarded. 

For the purpose of the experimental design each situation is considered 
to be a treatment. The design has to handle 64 treatments, The “Lattice 
Square" is tailor made for such a contingency. In this square there are eight 
treatments to a row, the whole battery of treatments is presented in one 
square. Row and column sum of squares can be parcelled out if each and 
every treatment is paired once and only once with every other treatment in 
a row and in a column, This can be achieved in 9 squares, each square con- 
taining each treatment once. In the present experiment there were 4 grand 
replications of the 9 basic replications, hence each treatment was applied 
36 times. 

Every row of the square represents a subject, the numerical order of the 
columns of the square represents the order of situation presentation to the 
subjects. Two other sources of variance were experimentally controlled. 
The replication sum of squares gives the contribution to the total of the 
different administrations of the questionnaires. They were administered in 
5 sessions. Possible sex differences were controlled by having all male sub- 
jects in two grand replications and all female subjects in the other two. The 


analysis of variance is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Component df 55 ms F ratio 
DULL 
I. Replications (Administrations) 35s 25,243 721 2E 
2. Treatments (Situations) 63 427,491 6,796 E 
3. Rows (Subject diff.) 252 113,636 541 28 
4. Columns (Serial present.) 252 76,939 305 a 
5. Sex diff. I 1,095 1,095 3:69 
6. Error 1,700 $02,801 296 
Total 2,303 1,147,205 


** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


ivided i thogonal 
The treatment sum of squares was further subdivided into 19 orthog 
partitions of 1 degree of freedom each, These tested for the effects of 
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treatment components. The first 10 partitions tested for the main effects of 
these components. They were: 


. p+-Ro vs. p—Ro 

- p+ Rx vs. p—Rx 

. 0+ Rx vs. o— Rx 

- p-- Lo vs. p+ Uo 

- p+ Lx vs. p4- Ux 

. 0d -Lx vs. o-+ Ux 

. p—Lo vs. p—Uo 

. p—Lx vs. p—Ux 

. o—Lx vs. o— Ux 

- Balanced situations vs. Imbalanced situations 


ооч OA ROS ун 


H 
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The differences of means of all the partitions were in the expected direction. 
Partition 5 was not statistically significant, partitions 3 and 4 were significant 
at the 5 per cent level, the rest of the partitions were significant at the 1 per 
cent level or better. 

The remainder of the partitions were interactions between the first 
9 partitions and the roth partition, i.c., the differential effects of the elemen 
combinations in balance and imbalance. The means of these 9 interactic- 
partitions are given in Table 3. Only 4 of these partitions are significaat 
however, all at the 1 per cent level or better. Nevertheless, since the order 
emerging from the interaction means leads to a systematic explanation of the 
ratings the fact that 5 of the 9 interaction partitions are not statistically 
significant is in itself not significant. From a theoretical standpoint the main 
effect, since it is only an average of the interaction means, is meaningless 
when the latter are significant; the interaction means are then a more accurate 
estimation of the force field measured. The sum of squares attributed to the 
main effects should now, somehow, be reallocated 
is a problem which those more mathematically a 
solve. е 

The above 19 partitions account for 395,783 of the total sum squares of 
427,491, i.e., close to 92 per cent of the total. There remain an unaccounted 
44 degrees of freedom and 31,708 sum of Squares. Dividing the unacco ted 
sum of squares by the unaccounted number of degrees of freedom oh nd 
that, on the average, we can expect cach subsequent partition to ace з fo 
a sum of squares of 720. This is far below significance. Hen Plu 
claimed that all the relevant determinants of the treatment nde 
have been accounted for. sum of squares 
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to the interactions, This 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Lonely Crowd. David Reisman. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 
Faces in the Crowd. David Reisman. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1952. 
White Collar. Gerth Wright Mills. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. 


Three recent books—Reisman’s Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd, and Mills’ 
White Collar—explore a relatively new phenomenon in American life, the rise of an 
“other-directed”, “white-collar” class. Though the scope and emphasis of their enquiries 
differ, Reisman and Mills answer a common question, What is happening to the American 
Middle Class? Their answer and method of investigation show marked similarities, and 
may presage a new trend in social studies. 

David Reisman’s Lonely Crowd, and its complementary volume of individual studies, 
Faces in the Crowd, are sociological reporting of the highest calibre. Eminently readable, 
The Lonely Crowd offers an original approach to the relation of society, character, and 
politics, Reisman’s central thesis is that the “social character” of the average American is 
fast shifting from "'inner-direction" to “other direction”. Or, to paraphrase in Reisman’s 
words, the “dominant mode" by which “behavioral conformity" is maintained is 
changing from an orientation which was "inner" in that “it was implanted carly in life 
by elders and directed towards generalized but none the less inescapably destined goals” 
(a “psychological gyroscope”), to an orientation that is “other” in that “contemporaries 
are the source of direction for the individual” ("psychological radar"). Along with this 
shift in the “mode of conformity” has come a corresponding change in the “political 
style” of society and its members. 

But Reisman’s thesis is more complex than this. In his first chapters he tries to relate 
the shift from “tradition-directed” to “inner-directed” and to "other-directed"" with 
three stages in the population curve: high birth-high death rate, high birth-falling death 
rate, and low birth-low death rate. Reisman is aware of the problems this correlation 
Taises: why is it, for example, that “‘other-direction” seems more characteristic of America 
than of France? And might not the social character of a society better explain the popula- 
Чоп curve than vice versa? Reisman promises further studies on the historical implications 
of the correlation. 

The bulk of the book is made up of an extended and insightful discussion of the typical 
changes in American socialization techniques, educational practices, mass communication, 
work, peer-group relationships and, especially, politics. Reisman discusses at length the 
political “styles” of his character types: the "inside dopesters” (characterized by com- 
petence but little affect), the “‘indignants” (affect without competence), the “indifferents”’ 
(neither affect nor competence), and a more “appropriate” style (with both affect and 
competence). He weaves into his argument illustrations from literature, psycho-analysis, 
comic books, sociology, political studies, interviews, anthropological studies, and 
advertisements, While many of Reisman’s generalizations call contrary examples to 
mind, his book convincingly demonstrates the major changes in American social character 
and political style over the past fifty years. 

In addition to his three historical types, Reisman introduces three “universal” types, 
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which crosscut social character: the “adjusted”, who conform rather blindly. to the pre- 
vailing behavioral norms; the "anomic", roughly, the maladjusted or unable to conform; 
and the “autonomous”, who arc capable of conforming, but also free to choose whether 
they do so or not. The moral of the Lonely Crowd is that autonomy is preferable to 
“adjusted” inner-direction or “adjusted” other-direction; it is a “psychological gyro- 
scope" that one can “set” himself, “radar” that can be shut off when its buzzing becomes 
too insistent. 

In Faces in the Crowd, Reisman offers 21 individual studies to illustrate the main 


is fully aware that a typology developed “to understand contemporary socicty rather 
than individuals” may be difficult to apply to individuals, and stresses that “typology is a 
principle of selection that throws together those who have onc thing in common, though 


ti ) may be at least 


Mills Whi to Reisman’s first volume in content and 
approach. But Mills’ thesis is less complex than that of Reisman: he limits himself to 
showing the extent and the—to his mind—deplorable effects of the “white collar” 
attitude. Written in a journalistic and flamboyant style, White Collar is full of insights into 


the working of the new mass mentality, and into its “corrosive” spread into all aspects of 


“. .. there is no acceptance and there is no rejection, no sweeping hope and no sweep- 
ing rebellion. There is no plan of life . . . the absence of any order oF belief has а 


And he concludes with this ominous warning: 


"In the shorter run, they will follow the panicky ways of Prestige; in the longer run, 
they will follow the ways of power, for, in the end, prestige is determined by power. 
In the meanwhile, on the political market-place of American society, the new middle 
classes are up for sale; whoever seems respectable enough, strong enough, can prob- 
ably have them. So far, nobody has made a serious bid. 


Like Reisman, Mills draws his examples from every sphere of American life, and his 
illustrations are apposite and usually convincing. 

But the all-over effect of the book is too extreme. While few would deny that he 
describes an actual state of mind among many of the “white-collar” group, its extent and 
its evils are drawn in over-bold strokes, Are all American intellectuals really caught be- 
tween the alternatives of “selling their souls” to Hollywood and sinking into purposeless 
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Bohemianism? Is it accurate to imply that the entire white-collar group seeks solely to 
“keep up with the Joneses”, without any other aim? Mills’ analysis of the dangers of a 
Death-of-a-Salesman way of life is acute. But the very fact that books like his and 
Reisman’s are written and well received offers more hope for the “mass-man” than 
Mills would seem to allow. 

These three books, together with other recent publications like Lubell’s Future of 
American Politics, may indicate a new trend in American writing in the social sciences. All 
of them conceive of social life as an indivisible whole, and attempt to show the links and 
consistencies between such traditionally separated spheres as politics, journalism, child 
raising, educational practices, personal relations, and economics. They draw without 
apology from sociology, history, psychology, political science, anthropology, and 
economics. They are exploratory rather than definitive; their concepts are largely drawn 
from common usage; they abound in explicit “value-judgments”; they seek primarily to 
understand society, rather than necessarily to exemplify rigorous research technique. And 
they show that one insightful observer, ranging over a wide field and daring to venture 

Outrageous hypotheses”, may make a greater contribution to the understanding of 
socicty than a hundred technicians rigidly pursuing "scientific method”. 
Kenneth Keniston. 


Current Trends in British Psychology. C. A. Mace and Philip Vernon (Eds.). London, 
Methuen, 1953. 


The Psychology section of the British: Association arranged a series of papers to 
represent the present position and current trends of British Psychology. Most of the 
Papers are reprinted in this volume. The first part consists of ten papers on “Fields of 
Applied Psychology”, all written by senior workers in the fields concerned, and gives 
à good picture of most of the applied field in this country—educational, clinical, and 
industrial. Industrial psychology is represented by papers on vocational guidance and on 
the Tavistock Institute, but there is little reference to the Ergonomics group or to the 
Work at Cambridge. As regards psychopathology, there are papers on Objective studies 
and on Clinical testing, but there is nothing on therapy. 

„ The second part consists of ten papers on “Concepts and Methodology", and is 
intended to represent current trends in British academic psychology. While the papers 
are interesting in themselves, they give a poor idea of what is actually going on, and the 
Inquirer would be better advised to attend the British Psychological Society conferences 
ifhe wants to know what is happening in the University Departments. Some of the trends 
Mentioned are not current, and some are not British—the paper on Motivation contains 
almost no British work at all. The papers in this half of the book in particular are pitched 
at a rather elementary level. There are two more papers on the work at the Maudsley 
Hospital (making three in all), but the greater part of academic research is unrepresented. 

lere is, for example, no reference to (т) the study of memory, а traditional interest of 
British psychologists, (2) the development of information theory and of mechanical 
analogues in connection with the theory of brain mechanisms, (3) the study of perception 
and of the special senses, and (4) the study of human learning, especially of motor skills. 
Academic research in this country is at present more scattered and less devoted to particu- 
lar theories than in the United States, but much of this work nevertheless reaches a high 


level of competence and theoretical sophistication. 
Michael Argyle. 


Behaviour Difficulties of Children. William Griffiths. Institute of Child Welfare. Mono- 
graph No. 25. Minnesota University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 245.). 


„ This book gives an account of an investigation carried out among the children attend- 
ing the elementary and junior high schools of Minneapolis. It concerns the incidence of 
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children’s difficulties according to their age, sex and socio-economic group and the rela- 
tive assessments of these difficulties “as perceived and judged by parents, teachers, and the 
children themselves”. The study throws light upon the varying standards of behaviour 
required by parents from different socio-economic groups. It gives some support to the 
author's hypothesis that children from the middle socio-economic group are "essentially 
conformists", showing less aggressive, but more submissive, behaviour than children 
from the upper and lower groups. There are some interesting indications of the compara- 
tive influence at different ages of the standards of behaviour required by fathers, mothers, 
and teachers. 

A questionnaire was compiled for parents listing forty-nine behaviour difficulties. 
These ranged from items such as “Shy, bashful, hesitates to make friends”, and “Anger 
outbursts—when thwarted shows bad temper”, to items such as “Requests use of family 
саг”, and “Spends unnecessary time watching television”. A similar questionnaire was 
compiled for teachers. The forty-nine behaviour difficulties were classified into categorics 
of aggressive behaviour, delinquent-related behaviour, withdrawing behaviour, and non- 
compliant behaviour in the home situation. The children were asked, mainly in personal 
interviews, to say in what ways they behaved that they would like to change and in what 

ways they thought their fathers, mothers, and teachers would like them to change. Their 
responses were classified according to the same four categories applied to the questionnaire 
items. 

Some of the pitfalls inherent in the nature of such a study are examined with care, but 
the extent to which they may have effected the findings is possibly underrated. There are 
indications that the investigation gave rise to considerable feelings of guilt, which may 
have distorted some of the information obtained but which could not be taken into 
account in this statistical presentation. 

Some children, after reading the questionnaire destroyed it before their parents could 
see it. Some teachers were reluctant to co-operate because they feared the results might 
reflect upon their own inadequacies. It seems highly probable that the information given 
by parents was biased for similar reasons. The responses most frequently mentioned by 
children were that they should do more assigned chores and tasks and should be less 
noisy, interruptive, and talkative. Such responses may reflect the difficulties with which the 
children were least, rather than most, concerned. The comparative lack of emphasis upon 
difficulties of a more far-reaching nature may have been due to guiltand anxiety inhibiting 
the children from giving more frank replies in their brief interviews, rather than to a lack 
of such difficulties or to limitations in their awareness of them. Similarly, from the 
parents’ questionnaires, it is difficult to disentangle to what extent their replies reflect their 
own attitudes and to what extent they tepresent the children’s difficulties. The writer is 

very much concerned with this aspect but docs not always succeed in making his inter- 
pretation clear to the reader. 

With these reservations, however, the investigation should prove to be a stimulating 
and useful one, particularly to research workers. The methodology of cach stage of the 
investigation is scrupulously accounted for and the statistical data is presented with 
thoroughness. There is also a review of the literature in which this study is related to 
previous work of a similar nature and a passage concerned with problems for future 
research. Dr. Griffiths has not attempted to conduct this investigation as an isolated piece 
of rescarch, and he has succeeded in designing a book which is essentially co-operative in 
Spirit. This investigation, described with modesty and conscientiousness, should be 
valuable as a contribution which lends itself to incorporation with the growing body of 
research work in this field. 


Shirley Hoxter. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN AN 
INDIAN WEAVING SHED 


An Examination of some Aspects of the Socio- Technical System 
of an Experimental Automatic Loom Shed 


A. K. RICE 


. "The tendency to treat the technological and social organizations of an 
industrial unit as separate systems has sometimes led to difficulty when tech- 
nological change has been introduced without adequate appreciation of its 
social repercussions. In their account of the Hawthorne Studies (3), Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson described an industrial organization as a social system 
and drew attention to the interdependence of the technological and human 
organizations. In the human organization they included the formal and infor- 
mal structures of groups. Trist and Bamforth in a study of coalmining (4) 
showed that the introduction of the three shift longwall cycle into British 
coalmining resulted in the breakdown of an established social system and to 
the formation of maladaptive mechanisms as defences against the social and 
psychological consequences of the technological organization. Rice and 
Trist in investigating change in labour turnover (2) used a method of analysis 
which suggested that an understanding of the whole system—the socio- 
technical system, containing both technical and social dimensions—was 
necessary to explain both kind and direction of change in labour turnover 
when either technological or social change occurred. 

This paper describes a preliminary analysis of the socio-technical system 
ofan experimental automatic loom shed, weaving cotton cloth, on the basis 
of which the methods of working were reorganized and an increase in 
productivity achieved. The analysis was made during recent work by the 


а I. E. L. Trist of the Tavistock Institute, who collaborated with the author in the writing of this paper 
a used the concept of socio-technical system when studying the socio-psychological and technical 
ES Ens of the introduction of increased mechanization in coal-mining. The term has since been 

ended to designate a general field of study concerned with the interrelations of the technical and 
3ocio-psychological organizations of production systems. 
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general social and production problems of the mills. The analysis was made 
in collaboration with a development group in which the author worked 
with the Chairman, the Mill Manager, and Works Manager of the Com- 
pany. (The Works Manager was the direct executive subordinate of the Mill 


the proposals and began at once to produce from his own experience argu- 
ments in their favour. The Works Manager, as the senior executive respon- 


groups. The Chairman, the Mill Manager, the Works Manager, and the 
author did not attend any of the discussions with supervisors or workers, nor 
did they visit the loom shed again until the reorganization had been imple- 
mented. The author returned to London on the seventh day of the experi- 
mental period and the results reported in this paper have been sent to him 
by the Works Manager. The paper has, however, been discussed in detail 
with the Chairman of the Company on a recent visit to England. His help 
with the paper and his permission to publish it are gratefully acknowledged. 

The paper is divided into three parts. First, there is a brief description of 
the loom shed before reorganization; second, this organization is analysed 
and the reorganization is described; and finally, the results of the reorganiza- 
tion are reported. 


2. Members of the Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company: Development Group 
—Gautam Satabhai, Chairman of the Company, J. A. Gandhi, Mill and Sales Manager, and J. C. Thaker, 
Works Manager; other members of the Senior Management concerned—S. A. Kher, Finance and Pur- 
chasing Manager, and W. Н. Date, Personnel Manager; Members of Mill and Shed Management— 


T. M. Desai, Weaving Master, C. P. Caprihan, Top Supervisor, and M. M. Bhatt, S. R.. Rajguru and 
B. B. Dave, Work Supervisors. 
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L THE EXPERIMENTAL AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED 


The Activities of the Loom Shed 


Automatic looms had been introduced into one of the mills of the 
Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company in June 1952. 
By March 1953 an experimental shed containing 224 looms had been set up. 
It was designed eventually to hold 304 looms but, at the time of reorganiza- 
tion, a part of the shed was still under construction. 

The operations of automatic weaving are carried out by bobbins con- 
taining weft yarn (threads across the length of cloth) and beams containing 
warp yarn (threads along the length of cloth). An automatic loom is prepared 
for weaving by loading. A beam is gated into brackets at the back of a loom 
and each warp thread is passed through the eye of a heald, then through a 
reed or comb, to keep it in place and is finally connected to a roller on the 
front of the loom which takes the woven cloth. A bobbin containing weft 
yarn is placed in a shuttle from which it is automatically ejected when it is 
empty or the weft thread breaks. Empty bobbins are automatically replaced 
by full bobbins stored in a battery. When the loom is weaving the shuttle is 
knocked backwards and forwards through a shed formed by the separation 
of the warp threads by the rise of some healds and the fall of others. As the 
shuttle travels through the shed it leaves behind it a weft thread which is 
wound from the bobbin within the shuttle. Each weft thread so inserted is 
banged into place by the reed. The weaving ceases when the warp yarn on 
the beam has all been converted into cloth on the roller. The loom is then 
unloaded, the finished cloth is taken from the loom (this may occur at intervals 
during weaving by cutting off the finished cloth) and the empty beam is 
removed. During weaving, stops of short duration occur whenever a warp 
thread breaks. A loom is restarted when the broken ends have been joined 
together (knotted). The looms are fitted with mechanical stops which halt 
the loom automatically whenever a warp thread breaks. 

The activities ofa single loom are, therefore, cyclic—load, weave, unload. 
But since weaving time (including stops for yarn breaks) always greatly 
exceeds loading and unloading time, the total activities ofa loom shed con- 
taining a number of looms are continuous, only a small proportion of the 
looms being stopped for loading and unloading at any one time. During 
stops for the loading and unloading of looms, general loom maintenance, 
automatic device maintenance, tuning, and oiling activities are carried out, 
and all accumulated fluff is removed from under the loom. 

The length of yarn which can be wound on a beam or on a bobbin 

pends upon the size of the beam or bobbin and upon the fineness of the 
yarn (the count—the finer the yarn, the higher the count). The kind of cloth 
Woven (sort) depends upon the count of the yarn, and upon the number of 
threads to the inch in both warp and weft. The rate of weaving depends, 
therefore, upon the speed and continuity of loom run and upon sort. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ROLES, TASKS, SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
ESPERE RATES OF PAY OF SUPERVISORS AND WORKERS ON ONE SHIFT 
OF EXPERIMENTAL AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED 
Position 
5 mber on Scale 
Occupational ш Task Social Organization Based on 
Role Shift Rate of 
Pay* 
Top I Is responsible for the quality | Responsible to Weaving Mas- 8-0 
Supervisor of production of cloth by the | ter of Mill; has as direct sub- 
shed. Co-ordinates work of ordinates Work Supervisor, 
two Shifts. Erection Supervisor, and 
Humidification Fitter, 
Erection I A specialist temporarily pro- Responsible to Top Super- 80 
Supervisor vided by the loom manu-| visor; no subordinates, 
facturers during installation 
of looms, 
Work — r Co-ordinates and controls all Responsible to Top Super- 35 
Supervisor Workers in loom $hed except | visor. All workers other than 
the humidification fitter; humidification fitter com- 
allocates work and manages | prise his command, 
relationships between differ- 
ent kinds of workers. 
Jobber 2 Maintains looms and adjusts | Responsible to Work Super- 23 
them when running; prepares visor; forms a pair relation- 
loom for weaving after beam | shi with Assistant Jobber; 
is "gated"; adjusts healds, makes relationships with 
threads reed, and tunes loom. weavers, oilers, sweepers and 
gaters, over whom he exer- 
cises directive authority. 
Feeler-Motion I Maintains automatic device Responsible to Work Super- 22 
Maintenance which starts mechanical rO-| visor, works by himself, in- 
Fitter cess of ejecting empty bobbins formed of nced for services by 
and replacing them with full, Supervisor, Jobber or Weaver. 
‘Weaver 8 Joins broken ends of yarn by Responsible directly to Work | r6-2:0 
knotting; restarts loom after Supervisor, and to jobber, 
stops. Responsible for 24 or| and exercises some directive 
32 looms depending on the authority over smash-hands 
degree of training received.t | who rank as assistant weavers, 
Depends upon services of all 
other workers, in particular 
upon gater, jobber, smash- 
hand, feeler-motion main- 
tenance fitter and battery filler. 
Humidification I Maintains humidification plant Responsible to Top Super- r8 
Fitter and keeps constant check on | visor, Works by himself, 


humidity. 


* The positions on the scale are determined b 
showing other rates of р a 
parison with British and American standards of liv; 

T The standard number of looms per weaver hai 


‚ 24 and 32, and the provisional target was 64. 


Pay rates are related to status. 


y taking the wage of the lowest paid workers as 1 and 
pay in proportion. Actual rates are not given to avoid complications of com- 
ing. The 


d started at 12, had been increased successively to 18, 
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Sanh Position 
0 ti umber on Scale 
a onal per Task Social Organization Based on 
Shift Rate of 
Pay 
Assistant 2 Assists jobber on complex tasks | Responsible to jobber with | r4-r8 
Jobber and performs simple jobber’s | whom he makes a pair rela- 
tasks under supervision. tionship. 
Gater 2 Removes empty beam and | Responsible to Work Super- ró 
places new beam with healds | visor; works partly by him- 
in brackets at back of loom. | self and partly with jobber; 
(Warp threads are already | informed of need for services 
drawn through healds.) May | by Supervisor, jobber or 
assist jobber in preparing| weaver. 
loom for weaving. 
Battery 5 Kecps batteries charged with | Responsible to Work Super- r2 
Filler filled bobbins. visor; works by himself but 
can be called upon by the 
weaver, 
Oiler 1 Oils looms. Responsible to Work Super- гт 
visor but instructed to oil 
loom by jobber. 
Smash-hand 3 Joins broken ends of yarn after | Responsible to Work Super- ro 
a smash, ic. when a large | visor and to weaver by whom 
number of threads break at| he is informed of need for 
once through some major| services (in training as a 
fault. weaver). 
Cloth Carrier T Removes woven cloth from | Responsible to Work Super- ro 
looms and transports to In- | visor. Works by himself but 
spection department. has. to approach weaver to 
stop loom so that he can carry 
out his task. 
Bobbin Carrier 2 Transports full bobbins from | Responsible to Work Super- ro 
Spinning department to loom | visor. Works by himself. 
shed. Removes-empty bob- 
bins ejected by automatic 
device and returns them to 
Spinning department. 
Sweeper 1 Removes dirt and fluff from | Responsible to Work Super- ro 
shed. visor. Works by himself сх- 
cept when called to clean 
under loom by jobber during 
loading. 
"Total 32} 


„ t The total number of workers in the shed was considered to be ad i 
instead of the 224 then EE 0 be adequate ultimately for 240 looms 
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Under the climatic conditions in Ahmedabad relative humidity in the 
loom shed has to be artificially maintained at 80-85 per cent to enable yarn 


Two eight-hour shifts were worked, the day shift from 7.00 a.m. to 
3.30 p.m. with a halfhour break from 11.00 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and the 
night shift from 3.30 p.m. to midnight with a hal£hour break from 


Productivity is measured by two figures—efficiency and damage. 
Efficiency is the number of picks (weft threads) inserted in any shift, expressed 
as a percentage of the number of picks which would have been inserted had 
the loom run continuously for the whole shift—no allowance is made for 


The Occupational Roles and Tasks 


Current British and American practice had been followed in the organiza- 
tion of the shed. The total task of weaving had been broken down into 


shed were interdependent, only the jobbers and assistant jobbers had any 
form of stable work group structure and that the other workers formed an 


3. The looms in the shed are of Japanese manufacture 


А and figures of worker allocation of similar 
installations in Japan were supplied by the manufacturers, керуе ША 


м 


е 
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way the smash-hands could be given orders by a weaver, but the order in 
which the eight weavers could demand their services was not defined. 


The Work Organization 


Because the production process of a loom shed, in contrast to that of a 
single loom, is continuous rather than cyclic all activities in the shed were 
directed to maintaining the steady state of multiple loom weaving. Produc- 
tion in the shed, therefore, depended upon the simultaneous carrying out of 
all the activities of the shed. The activities were carried out by workers who 


performed tasks and took occupational roles. The tasks performed by the 

TABLE 2 THE NUMBER OF LOOMS PER WORKER AND THE NUMBER OF 

WORKERS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL ROLE IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED 


Number of | Number 
Activity Task Occupational Role | Looms per 0 
Worker | Workers 
Weaving Knotting broken yarn Weaver 24-32 8 
Battery filling Battery Filler 40-50 5 
Removing empty bobbins | Bobbin Carrier 224 I 
Knotting broken yarn Smash-hand 60-80 3 
Loading and Replacing empty beams | Gater 2 
Unloading Removing woven cloth Cloth carrier 2 
Loom Fitting and tuning Jobber 112 2 
Maintenance. | Fitting Assistant Jobber 112 2, 
Specialized fitting Fecler-Motion Fitter 224 1 
Oiling Oiler 224 I 
Cleaning Sweeping and cleaning Sweeper 224 I 
Humidifying | Specialized fitting Humidification Fitter 224 I 
Totals 12 12 = 29 


workers related their occupational roles to the activities of the shed. Because 
the activities of the shed had been broken down into their component tasks 
and the number of workers required to perform the tasks had been deter- 
mined by work studies of the separate components, workers in different 
occupational roles worked on different numbers of looms. For example 

weavers operated twenty-four or thirty-two looms depending upon ther 
skill, while battery fillers charged the batteries of from forty to fifty looms 
and smash-hands served on average seventy-five looms. This method of 
determining the number of workers required to carry out a total production 
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process is the normal production engineering corollary of job-breakdown 
and work study. Katz and Kahn have included it as a major factor in their 
concept of the Machine Theory of Organization (r). The analysis of the 
loom shed showing the number of workers and the number of looms per 
worker related to activities, tasks and occupational roles is shown in Table 2. 

In Table 2 it can be seen that each task was allocated to one occupational 
role, and that the twelve tasks were, therefore, performed by twenty-nine 


TABLE 3 DIFFERENTIATION OF EXPERIMENTAL AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED 
- INTO LOOM GROUPS 


М | Number of Number of J 
pO y a Hate Р Tasks in Each | Workers in Kind e sr 
ОЧОР. P5 | Loom Group | of Loom Group єў 
I (24-32) 8 I 8 Weaver 
II (40-50) 5 I 5 Battery Filler 
III (60-80) 3 I 3 Smash-hand 
IV (112) 2 4 2 8 Gater 
Cloth Carrier 
Jobber 
Assistant Jobber 
V (224) I 5 5 Bobbin Carrier 
Feeler-Motion Fitter 
Oiler 
Sweeper 
Humidification Fitter 
Totals 19 12 29 


workers who, between them, took twelve occupational roles. It may also be 
seen that the looms in the shed were divided into five different kinds of 
loom-group which varied as to the number of looms, the number of tasks 
performed, and the number of workers engaged in each group. This analysis 
is shown in Table 3, from which it can be seen that the twelve tasks per- 
formed by twenty-nine workers were performed in a total of nineteen over- 


lapping loom groups of five kinds. The differentiation of the looms into 
loom groups is also shown in Figure 1. 


Management Hierarchy of the Loom Shed 


One consequence of the different kinds of loom groups and of the alloca- 
tion of one component task to one Occupational role was that the workers 


ie 
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FIGURE 1 ORGANIZATION OF LOOM SHED 
IN OVERLAPPING LOOM GROUPS 


I. Eight Groups of 24-32: 


1 Weaver |.1 Weaver | 1 Weaver | 1 Weaver | 1 Weaver | 1 Weaver | | Weaver | 1 Weaver 


24-32 


24-32 | 24-32 | 24-32 


LOOMS 


Il. Five Groups of 40-50: 


1 Battery 
Filler 


] Battery 
Filler 


1 Battery 
Filler 


1 Battery 
Filler 


40-50 
LOOMS 


40-50 
LOOMS 


40-50 
LOOMS 


40-50 
LOOMS 


П. Three Groups of 60-80: 


1 Smash Hand 1 Smash Hand 1 Smash Hand 


60-80 
LOOMS 


60-80 
LOOMS 


60-80 
LOOMS 


IV. Two Groups of 112: 


1 Jobber 1 Jobber 

] Assistant Jobber ] Assistant Jobber 
1 Gater ] Gater 

1 Cloth Carrier I Cloth Carrier 
112 LOOMS 1 LOOMS 


V. One Group of 224: 


1 Bobbin Carrier 
I Feeler Motion Fitter 
1 Oiler 

1 Humidification Fitter 
1 Sweeper 


224 LOOMS 
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could not conveniently be grouped for supervision. Thus, in spite of the 
directive responsibility of the jobbers for all other workers and of the weavers 
for some, the Work Supervisor was directly responsible for twenty-six 
different individuals. A chart of the management organization is shown in 
simplified form in Figure 2 (it was not possible to represent all lines of 
communication). 

The overall picture of loom shed organization is a confused pattern of 
relationships among an aggregate of individuals for whom no stable internal 
group structure could be discerned. This picture may be both compared and 
contrasted with that found by Trist and Bamforth in the longwall system of 
coalmining (4). The effect of job-breakdown and task allocation led there, 
especially on the filling shift, to a similar aggregate of individuals with no 
discernible stable internal group structure; but the sequential nature of the 
process led to splitting and isolation, and the segregation of those engaged on 
component tasks of the total process both between and within shifts. In the 
experimental automatic loom.shed the continuous nature of the process and 
the simultaneous performance of all component tasks led to confusion, 


Change of Sort 


A change of sort—kind of cloth woven—may change the work-load of 
some of the workers. Thus a change of sort involving a change to a higher 
reed (greater number of threads per inch in the warp) may require an 
increase in the number of weavers, because the greater number of threads 


Top Supervisor so helped the Work Supervisor, it is difficult to see how he 
could usefully have filled his time. In the same way the jobbers’ techno- 
logical tasks were so many and their supervising responsibility so undefined 
that the Work Supervisor had to assist them by giving direct orders to their 
nominal subordinates. 

This breakdown of the hierarchical structure placed a high premium on 
thequality of the relationships between the supervisors and between the Work 
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Supervisor and the workers. That the breakdown had led to no overt rela- 
tionship difficulties was undoubtedly due in part to the high quality of the 
telationships, but it was also due to the considerable attention which had 
been given to the experimental shed by the Chairman, Mill Manager, and 
Works Manager ever since its opening. The lack of internal structure had 
been counterbalanced by a strong management structure external to the 
workers. In practice the governing system * of the shed included members of 
higher management in addition to those shown on the organization chart. 
In spite of this strong governing system, however, the current figures 
for efficiency were lower and the percentage of damaged cloth was higher 
than budgeted targets. Faced with this short-fall in expected productivity 
there were, apart from technological improvements, two possibilities: still 
further to strengthen the external structure of the governing system by 
increasing the number of supervisors and tightening inspection, or by 
reorganization, to create and stabilize an internal structure of the working- 
group. The danger of increasing the number of supervisors and of tightening 
inspection was that the workers would not only continue to experience the 
discomfort of the internally unstructured confusion but would feel further 
coerced and policed, and in consequence might increase their resistance to 
greater effort and productivity. In addition, the presence of higher manage- 
ment in the governing system of the shed could only be temporary, and 
their withdrawal would leave gaps in the governing system which would 
need still more supervisors as replacements, thus enhancing any feelings the 
workers had of being regarded as untrustworthy. 


Il. THE SOCIO-TECHNICAL SYSTEM 
OF THE LOOM SHED 5 


Interdependence of Task and Independence of Workers 
All tasks in the shed were interdependent, but many of the individual 


4. The system, external to the production system which services, co-ordinates, and controls the pro- 
duction system. Rice and Trist, “Institutional and Sub-Institutional Determinants of Change in Labour 
Turnover”, Human Relations, Vol. V, No. 4, P- 348 (2). 

5. The principles used in making this analysis were formulated by E. L. Trist in studying the develop- 
ment in continuous mining in No. 1 Area, Fast Midlands Division of the National Coal Board, especially 
the type of organization that scems to be emerging in relation to the machine faces, 
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thirds weavers. With some sorts the time of a particular battery filler might 
be completely filled in serving the looms of two weavers and there was then 
opportunity for the two weavers and their battery filler to build interdepend- 
ent relationships consistent with the interdependence of their tasks, but this 
Was not a common pattern. 

Generally, it may be said that the area of the shed and the number of 
workers were both too large and task relationships too confused for there to 
be much opportunity to build stable, cohesive relationships between the 
members of the total work group, and the confused loom groups precluded 
the formation of small, internally structured and internally led work-groups 
consistent with task relatedness. 


Tob Breakdown, Multiple Grades and Worker Mobility 


Job breakdown and consequent specialization had reduced the quality 
and range of skills required for performance of tasks in the loom shed. A 
weaver no longer had to service his looms, tune them, refill shuttles, or stop 
the loom to prevent damage. Indeed, the loom itself had become the weaver 
and all the workers in the loom shed now serviced this mechanical weaver. 
In spite of the persistence of the title of weaver for one of the occupational 
roles the weaver’s task may be more accurately described as loom-end- 
knotting. The similarity of his task to that of a piecer in ring spinning will be 
recognized by all who are familiar with the textile industry. 

In general, specialization of task had restricted the possibilities of task or 
role rotation. Because of low labour turnover only the prospect of com- 
pletion of the shed and the installation of more looms, an isolated event, 
held out any real hope of promotion or transfer. Even such an event only 
offered the opportunity of transfer from one specialized task to another. 

. Mobility was further restricted by the many different status grades and, 
since the status grades were allied to rates of pay, almost any exchange of 
tasks would have involved a change of pay—a change only easy to accom- 


ү in one direction. In short, the workers were chained to their roles and 
tasks, 


Small Work Group Organization 


Six assumptions were made about work-group organization, that: 

(a) when individual tasks are interdependent the relationships between those per- 
forming the tasks will have important effects on productivity; 

(b) groups of workers engaged in the same loom group are more likely to form 
internally structured stable and cohesive group relationships than those in 
overlapping groups; 

(c) interchangeability of tasks (role rotation) gives greater freedom of movement 
to workers; 

(d) the coincidence of obvious physical and loom-group boundaries enables a 
working group to realize itself and identify itself with its “territory”; 
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(e) the fewer differences there are in work-group status (and pay) consistent 
with offering opportunities for promotion, the more likely is the internal 
structure of a group to stabilize itself and the more likely are its members to 
accept internal leadership; 

(f) when individual members of small work-groups become disaffected to the 
extent that they can no longer fit into their work-group, they need to be able 
to move to other small work-groups engaged on similar tasks if group 
stability is to be maintained. 

None of the conditions made in these assumptions were satisfied by the 
existing socio-technical system. ‘The tasks of the loom shed were therefore 
re-examined. The smash-hands were already accepted as weavers in training; 
and the weaver depended to a considerable extent on the efficiency with 
which the battery filler performed his task. The battery fillers in their turn, 
had aspirations to become weavers. Bobbin carriers fetched all bobbins from 
the Spinning department for the battery fillers. Assistant jobbers were 
already members of a pair, and gaters sometimes assisted jobbers to get 
looms running after a stop to replace an empty beam. The feeler-motion 
maintenance fitter was responsible for a specialist part of general loom main- 
tenance. The oiler was under the nominal control of both jobbers, and 
although the sweeper and the cloth carrier each had his special task and were 
not considered interchangeable, they and the oiler were all graded as 


unskilled. 


Short and Long-Loom Stops as a Basis for Analysis 


Cloth is only woven when the loom is running; all tasks in the shed are, 
therefore, directed to keeping the loom weaving. Loom stops are of two 
kinds: short stops caused by simple yarn breaks (half minute to one minute); 
and long stops for gating (one to one and a half hours), meal breaks (half an 
hour) and intervals between the second and first shifts (seven hours). During 
actual shift hours workers could be divided into those whose tasks were 
directed to keeping the looms running through short stops and those whose 
tasks were to get the looms weaving again after a long stop. Thus weavers, 
battery fillers, smash-hands, and bobbin carriers were concerned with the 
weaving loom, while gaters and cloth carriers were concerned when the 
loom was stopped for loading new beams at the back or for removing 
finished cloth from the front. At the same time, the jobber, assistant jobber, 
feeler-motion fitter and oiler had to use the Opportunity of a long-stop to 
obtain access to the loom for maintenance work. Even the sweeper had to 
use that time as his only Opportunity to get under the loom to remove 
accumulated fluff. Only the humidification fitter was not concerned directly 
with looms and was, therefore, ignored in the subsequent analysis. The 
temporal analysis of the occupational roles and tasks in terms of short and 
long stops is shown in Table 4. 

The re-examination of shed tasks and the temporal analysis of occupa- 


"A. —— 
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TABLE 4 TEMPORAL ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL ROLES AND TASKS 


Tasks Connected With 


i Long Stops Д 
Оши Short Stops ig саса, 
oles 

Weaving Loading- Loom Duties 
Unloading | Maintenance 


‘Weavers 
Battery Fillers 
Smash-hands 
Bobbin Carrier 
Gaters © 
Cloth Carrier x 
Jobbers 
Assistant Jobbers 
Feeler-Motion Fitter 
iler ( 
Sweeper 
Humidification Fitter 


XXXX 


XXXXX 


ANM 


tional roles and tasks suggested that two megan recor 
short-stop sub-group and a long-stop sub-group whic wor a 
Concerned with loading and unloading and with loom maintenance. 


Variation in Numbers Required with Change of Sort 


Change of sort demanded change in the number of bm ael 
fillers, and gaters, less change in the number of cloth pa а ЕШ" 
Carriers, and virtually no change in the number of a er T ка. Т 
examine the limits of the changes required, the theoretica d e 
Which could be attended by weavers, battery fillers, and pud ey 
culated for each sort likely to be рш іп any loom shed in the mill. 
theoretical numbers are shown in Table 5 

€ results of Table 5 were then converted to show d 4 
Workers who would theoretically be required to work 960 ро ат 
varieties of sort, (The figure 960 was chosen arbitrarily to 28 ie aoe gh 
number to avoid too much approximation.) These res А оа 
Table 6, in which it will be seen that although there are consi n P 
tions in the number of weavers, battery fillers, and ge over a bo 
range they can be grouped into three main sorts in br; В DA 

ttle variation occurs in the total number of weavers and battery cs 

in the number of gaters. These main sorts correspond to the coarse, medium, 
and fine counts. 


Variation in the numbers of cloth carriers and bobbin carriers with change 
x 
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TABLE 5 THEORETICAL NUMBER OF LOOMS PER WORKER BY SORTS 


Sort Short-Stops шее 
er 
Number io Hour* | Weaver EIOS, Gater 
Filler 
I I4 38 28 80 
2 I4 38 33 116 
3 ra 42 50 96 
4 I4 38 66 114 
5 I4 38 66 114 
б ró -35 69 114 il 
Фф ró 35 69 80 A 
8 ró 35 69 98 3 
9 2:0 32 84 80 É 
10 20 32 84 II5 
II гб 35 IIO 300 
12 r8 33 110 360 
13 r8 33 120 300 
14 r8 33 120 360 
15 r8 33 138 360 
16 20 32 138 збо 
TABLE 6 NUMBER ОЕ VARIABLE WORKERS FOR 960 LOOMS 
Total Weavers 
Sort Weavers За, and Battery Gaters 
sters » 
Fillers 
Coarse І 26 34 60 12 
26 29 55 9 
Medium 3 23 19 42 10 
4 26 15 41 9 
5 26 15 41 9 
б 27 14 41 9 
7 27 14 41 12 
8 27 14 4I 10 
9 30 12 42 12 
10 30 12 42 9 
Fine II 27 9 36 3 
12 29 9 38 3 
13 29 8 37 3 
14 29 8 37 3 
15 29 7 36 3 
16 30 7 37 3 


* The figures for short stops per lo 
addition to the figures shown in this 


technical improvements w: 


om hour in this column were based on existing performances; in 
and subsequent tables, other figures based on the carrying out о 
hich would reduce the rate of yarn breakage were also calculated. 
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of sort was found to be too small to merit consideration. It appeared, there- 
fore, that, provided weavers and battery fillers could be regarded as partly 
interchangeable tasks, two kinds of workers would be required whose 
numbers varied with change of sort. The figures are summarized in Table 7, 


TABLE 7 VARYING NUMBER OF WORKERS REQUIRED FOR 960 LOOMS 


| 


| Numbers Required for Each 


Main Sort 
Occupational Roles 
Coarse Medium Fine 
Weavers } | 8 
Battery Fillers, 60 42 3 
Gaters 12 12 3 
Totals 72 s4 41 


in which the greatest numbers in the columns of total Weavers and Battery 
Fillers and of Gaters for each of the three main sorts was taken. 

The numbers of other workers required for 960 looms based on the 
numbers in the shed are shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 NUMBER OF OTHER WORKERS REQUIRED FOR 960 LOOMS 
Occupational Number Required 
Roles For All Sorts 

Jobbers 8 
Assistant Jobbers 8 
Feeler-Motion Mechanics 4 
Oilers 4 
Sweepers 4 
Bobbin Carriers 4 
Cloth Carriers 8 
Smash-hands 12 

Total 52 


Theoret; 
“retical Work Group Organization 


х ће results of the analyses shown in Tables 4, 7, and 8 were then com- 
The с With the results of the re-examination of related occupational roles. 
mbined result is shown in Table 9. А а 
Of six Pection of the loom shed showed that the looms were installed in rows 


teen and that wide gangways separated off two blocks of sixty-four. 
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That is to say that a block of sixty-four looms was an easily recognizable ter- 
ritory separated from other looms by wide gangways and pillars. The out- 
line plan of the shed is given in Figure 3. Further constructional work and the 
installation of more looms would turn the two blocks of twenty-four into 
two more blocks of sixty-four. 


TABLE 9 THEORETICAL NUMBERS OF WORKERS REQUIRED FOR 960 LOOMS 


Numbers Required for Each 
Main Sort 
Sub-Group Occupational Roles 
: Coarse Medium Fine 
Weavers } 
Battery Fillers. eo 2 38 
Short Stop | Smash-hands 12 12 12 
Bobbin Carriers 4 4 4 
Totals 76 58 54. 
Jobbers and Assistants 
Gaters А 32 32 23 
Feeler-Motion Fitters 
Long Stop 
Cloth Carriers 
Oilers 16 16 16 
Sweepers 
Totals 48 48 39 
GRAND TOTALS 124 106 93 


It was, therefore, decided to start an experimental group on one block 
of sixty-four looms, to extend this, if successful, to the other block of sixty- 
four looms, and ultimately to use the block of forty-eight near the entrance 
of the shed as a training group. The figures for the theoretical numbers of 
workers required for 960 looms were, therefore, reduced to the number 
required for sixty-four looms and the results are given in Table 10. 


Status Differences and Titles 

An examination of the status grades showed that there appeared to be 
three natural grades of which one would provide the group leader. These, 
together with their positions on the same scale based upon wages as in Table 4 , 
are shown in Table 11. It will be seen that for the group leader the new grace 
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s small rise in pay, and that for some previously designated “un- 

d ам rise was larger. At the same time, whereas previously only jobbers 

Comis € were paid piece rates,? it was proposed that all members of the 

cia NR group should participate. It was hoped that any increased cost 

Em y these changes would be offset by eliminating the need for extra 
pervision and inspection, and by greater efficiency. 


FIGURE 3 PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL AUTOMATIC LOOM SHED 


STILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
64 LOOMS 64 LOOMS 48 LOOMS 


4 rows of l6 4 rows of 16 4 rows of 12 


24 LOOMS 24 LOOMS 


4 rows of 6 4 rows of 6 


A Node difference between Grades B and D led to the interpolation of 
ut hı 5 ; € C (rank т 6) for those who had earned promotion from Grade D 
Te ied yet acquired sufficient experience to qualify for Grade B. 
not neces recognized that the current titles given to occupational roles would 
s sarily be appropriate to any form of reorganized internally-led 
work-group, since more of the tasks would be interchangeable. 


6. Piece 
efficiencies mation based upon an average standard efficiency of 85 per cent per month, higher or lower 
of living A 0 in proportional increase or decrease in the amount of pay excluding “dearness” (cost 
average month] €) which, on the scale given in Tables 1 and 11, was approximately 0°75, €.g., for an 
Pay less uud Men BES efficiency of 87, the bonus equalled 2/8sths of the basic monthly rate (total 
allowance). For percentages over ninety-two the proportional increase was doubled; 


ie., nin 
Cty-three w; i i 
as paid as ninety-four, etc. 
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TABLE 10 THEORETICAL NUMBERS OF WORKERS REQUIRED FOR 64 LOOMS? 


] | 
Numbers Required for Each 
Main Sort 
Sub-Group Occupational Roles 
Coarse Medium Fine 
Weavers ) Р 8 А 
Battery Fillers, 40 2 25 
Short Stop 
Smash-hands А . 
Bobbin Carriers. DI Es iE 
"Totals SI 39 36 
Jobbers and Assistants 
Gaters 21 271 rs 
Fecler-Motion Fitters 
Long Stop 
Cloth Carriers 
Oilers TI IU II 
Sweepers 
Totals 32 32 26 
GRAND TOTALS 8-3 7 6:2 


Various possible titles were suggested, but the danger of expressing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, hopes or expectations led to a decision to await 


TABLE ll STATUS GRADES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL SMALL WORK GROUP 


Grade Status Rank 
A Group leader who would also be the working head of the long-stop 
sub-group 24 
чыз В Fully experienced members of either the short-stop sub-group ог 
the long-stop sub-group A 


D Those engaged almost entirely on the “unskilled” jobs of battery 
filling, sweeping, oiling or carrying, but which should never- 
theless be higher than that of a new unskilled entrant once they 
had been accepted as integral members of a working group ra 


discussion with the supervisors and workers before trying to define either 
the new grades or the new roles. 


7. Since, as yet, this was a purely theoretical exercise based on current work-studies, the numbers 
were not rounded off. 


0 — т н SS 
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Other Aspects of the Analysis of the Socio- Technical System 


The repeated examination of the occupational roles and tasks in the loom 
shed raised a number of other questions to which answers could not immedi- 
ately be obtained or solutions, if obtainable, could not be immediately imple- 
mented. Some of these questions concerned the uniformity of the level of 
mechanization in the various shed operations, others would have involved 
analyses of other parts of the total textile manufacturing process. Time was not 
immediately available for the investigation of other parts of the process and 


"changing the level of mechanization in some operations required the solution 


of engineering problems and the invention or development of further 
mechanical devices. Some alterations—for example, those related to the 
removal of fluff—were awaiting the arrival of equipment already ordered. 
One outstanding question was that of the long loom stops caused by 
meal breaks and by intervals between shifts. Apart from insisting that in 
general the purpose of an automatic machine was to run without attention, 
it was decided not to suggest at once any alteration in the current practice 
during meal breaks. The question of intervals between shifts was complicated 
У trade union agreements and Indian Industrial Court awards and was left 
for future consideration. 


Ш. RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Spontaneous Acceptance of Reorganization 
Ata meeting of the Chairman, and Mill, Works, and Personnel Managers 
and the author it was decided to discuss the analysis with the Weaving 
aster, the supervisors, and workers at once, and with their approval to 
Start an experimental group on the one block of sixty-four looms. The 
Caving Master was called into the meeting and as soon as he heard of the 
notion of a group of workers for a group of looms, he spontaneously accepted 
the Proposed reorganization. This spontaneous acceptance by the Weaving 
aster provided for higher management a first validation of the “goodness 
of fit” of the proposed reorganization with the felt needs of those working 
in the experimental loom shed. The Works Manager started discussions with 
the supervisors on the same evening. It had been expected that it would 
Probably take some time for the discussions to be held, first with the super- 
Visors of each shift and then with the workers, and that the experimental 
8100р would then be chosen by the supervisors in consultation with the 
e Manager and a suitable date for starting chosen. In the cvent, the 
Aa ervisors and workers immediately took possession of the system and by 
; © next day, by a complex sociometric process which there was no time to 
AVestigate, the workers had themselves organized two experimental groups. 
bi the following day groups had been organized by the workers for the two 
Ocks of sixty-four looms for both shifts, making four small work-groups 
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(Experimental Groups a, b, c and d). That the actual members of the groups 
so spontaneously chosen were not those who would have been picked by 
the Works Manager was considered (with some misgiving perhaps) less 
important than that the grouping was spontancous and that the number in 
each group had been spontaneously fixed at seven. There were only medium 


TABLE 12 COMPOSITION OF EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
Number in Each 
Grade Sub-Group Total 


Short-Stop | Long-Stop 


A (leader) I I 
B 2 I 3 
D 2 I 3 

Totals 4 3 7 


counts on the particular looms and each spontaneously chosen work-group 
consisted of a long-stop sub-group of one Grade A, one Grade B, and one 
Grade D, and a short-stop sub-group of two Grade B and two Grade D. 
The composition of each group is shown in Table 12. 

It was decided to allow the groups so chosen to work for an experimental 
period whose length would be determined by events. 


The Management of the Shed After Reorganization 


The immediate effect on management after the shed had settled down 
to this reorganization was that the number of individuals reporting directly 
to the Work Supervisor was reduced. Although those workers not included 
in the experimental groups still continued as before reorganization, those in 
the experimental groups were now responsible to their group leaders. In 
addition workers requiring training, instead of being spread over the whole 
shed, could now be concentrated in one loom group of forty-eight where 
they could receive more direct attention from the supervisors. It was decided 
that, as soon as the building was completed and the full complement of 304 
looms installed, the other two blocks of sixty-four looms would be organized 
in the same way as the experimental groups. This organization would leave 
the Work Supervisor with four group leaders reporting directly to him and 
would free the Top Supervisor to give special attention to the training loom 
group. Instead of the shed’s needing more supervision it appeared that there 
was every chance that the present supervisors would be under-employed. 

The sophistication of higher management in permitting the shed to 
reorganize itself was followed by the beginning of their withdrawal from 
the governing system of the shed, not so much as part ofa consciously deter- 
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mined plan but as the result of increased confidence in the ability of those in 
the shed to solve their own problems. In August the Chairman of the Com- 
pany reported that “Whereas I always spent some time in the experimental 
shed every time I went to the mill (on average twice a week), I don’t think 
I've been in it more than two or three times since it was reorganized, not 
because I’ve lost any interest in it, but because I know it is going well.” 

So far as the group leaders and workers are concerned, there has been no 
noticeable change in their attitude to the reorganization since their first 
spontaneous acceptance, and there have been requests from the workers not 
included in the experimental groups to be allowed to organize themselves in 
the same way. In discussion with the supervisors, the workers expressed a 
Positive desire to avoid the old titles of their jobs but no enthusiasm for any 
Other titles than the “A”, *B" and “D” grade designations. In August (the 
latest information) experimental group tasks were still known by all those 
in the shed as “A”, “B” and “D” jobs and those in occupational roles as “A”, 

B" and *D" workers. 

In general it can be said that, as far as can be ascertained, the assumptions 

made about small work group organization have been proved correct. 


Four Phases of the Experimental Period 


A detailed consideration of the experimental period shows that it may be 
escribed in four phases: р 
First Phase—the eleven working days immediately after reorganization. 
During this phase there was an increase in the efficiency of the experi- 
mental groups but at the cost of an increase in the percentage damage 
and ofneglect of loom maintenance.? This was discussed by the Works 
Manager with the supervisors, group leaders, and workers who ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to co-operate in the attempt to reduce 
the damage and improve maintenance, but as unable adequately to 
keep down damage and keep up maintenance while maintaining the 
rate of working with short loom-stops at r5-20 per hour, the 
current rate. . 
Second Phase —three working days, during which the Top Supervisor 
took over the group leadership of one of the groups to investigate 
the possibility of maintaining efficiency while avoiding increased 
damage and decreased maintenance. As a result of this investigation 
during which efficiency fell considerably in all four groups, extra help 
at the rate of half an extra Grade D worker was given to each group 
ased on theoretical needs with loom stops per hour of 1-75). 
Third Phase—eight working days of resettlement following the damage 
and maintenance investigation. In this phase efficiency climbed, 


8. On the se - i k in the humidification plant flooded 
a part cond day of the experimental period a breakdown in the humidificatior p le 
TE: Md ES а, spoiled twenty-five beams in the experimental groups and halted the whole shed for 
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damage remained less than it had been before the experiment started 
and loom maintenance was restored to its former level. Discussions 
took place between the Works Manager, supervisors, group leaders, 
and workers about the running of looms during meal intervals. 
Fourth Phase—the remaining thirty-seven working days of the experi- 
mental period. As a result of discussions during the third phase, looms 
were not stopped by the workers at the beginning of the meal break 
but were allowed to run on until they stopped automatically when 
yarn broke. The extra help given in the third phase was withdrawn.? 
After thirty-seven days a partial third shift was started working on 
one of the experimental blocks of sixty-four looms and on one of the 
groups of forty-eight. Results thereafter are not, therefore, strictly 


comparable with those of the experimental period. 


Figures of Efficiency and Damage 

The results of the comparison of the mean percentage efficiencies of the 
experimental groups with the mean percentage efficiency of the shed before 
reorganization are given in Table 13, and are shown diagrammatically in 


TABLE 13 


MEAN PERCENTAGE EFFICIENCIES OF FOUR EXPERIMENTAL 


GROUPS COMPARED WITH SHED EFFICIENCY BEFORE 


REORGANIZATION 


Phases of Experimental 
Period 


Experimental Group 


a b с d Combined 
1st. March 30-April то 877 87:9 86:5 86: 871 
11 working days i f 
2nd. April 11-April 14 677 69:6 73:2 79:8 72:6 
3 working days 
3rd. April rs-April 23 84-0 86-4 830 86:3 84:9 
8 working days 
4th. April 24-Tune б 95:9 96:2 940 9471 95:0 
37 working days 
Shed Efficiency Before 
Reorganization* (798) | (798) | (798) | (798) 79:8 
March r-March 28 
23 working days 


* The range of individual weaver's efficiencies before reorganization was 74'4-85:0. 


Figure 4. Standard deviations of the distributions of percentage efficiencies 
are given in Table 14. (All figures are based on an eight-hour shift.) 
The results show a significant difference between the mean percentage 


9. This was found possible, although checks showed the loom stops still at the rate of 1-6 per hour. 
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efficiencies of each experimental group in the fourth phase, and the shed © 


efficiency before reorganization, and between the mean percentage efficiency 
of the combined groups in the fourth phase, and the shed efficiency before 
reorganization. Except in the second phase (three days) they show no 
significant difference between the mean percentage efficiencies of the experi- 
mental groups or in the fourth phase between the standard deviations of the 
distributions of percentage efficiencies of the experimental groups. The 
standard deviations of the distributions of the experimental groups are less 
for each group than that of the distribution for the whole shed before 
reorganization. 

The results of the comparison of mean percentage damage of the experi- 
mental groups with the mean percentage damage of the shed before reorgan- 


TABLE 14 STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF PERCENTAGE 
EFFICIENCIES 


К Experimental Group 
- Phases of Experimental 


Period a b с d Combined 
ast. March 30-April 10 ` 24 49 r8 40 36 
11 working days 
2nd. April тт-Арг 14 27 37 7 r8 $2 
3 working days 
зга. April 15-April 23 53 32 6:8 r6 4'9 
8 working days 
4th. April 24-June 6 2:6 23 2:6 24 2:7 
37 working days 
Standard Deviation Before 
Reorganization 31 31 T б : 
March 1-March 28 в) б) 62) (r2) aa 
23 working days 


ization are given in Table 15 and are shown diagrammatically in Figure 5. 
No daily damage figures were available for the period before reorganization 
or for the experimental groups for the first six days of the experimental 
period. Because there was no night shift in the Inspection department, the 
damage of the experimental groups a and b and of c and d had to be com- 
bined. The standard deviations of the distributions of the damage of groups 
a and b and of c and d are shown in Table 16. 
i The results show a significant difference between the mean percentage 
' damage of each of the pairs of experimental groups and that of the shed 
before reorganization. They also show significant differences between the 
means of the experimental groups in all phases. The differences between the 
means of experimental groups can be accounted for by difficulties with 
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humidification during construction, which affected the sixty-four looms 
near the new building more than the others. The boundary of the affected 


TABLE 15 MEAN PERCENTAGE DAMAGE OF FOUR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
COMPARED WITH SHED DAMAGE BEFORE REORGANIZATION 


з Experimental Group 
Phases of Experimental 
Period a&b | c& d Combined 
Ist. April 6-April 10 378 45°5 41:6 
5 working days | 
2nd. April 11-April 14 3r2 | 36:2 337 
3 working days | 
зга. April 15-April 23 18:8 | 25:7 22:3 
8 working days 
4th. April 24-June 6 178 | 21:9 19:9 
37 working days | 
Shed Damage Before | 
Reorganization (31:8) | (618) 3r8 
March 1-March 28 | 
23 working days 


area was, however, difficult to define, and other factors (at present unknown) 
may have affected performance. 


It may also be noted that in the period before reorganization the propor- 


TABLE 16 STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF DAMAGE OF 
FOUR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Experimental Gi 
Phases of Experimental Kerenge Oe 
Period m a 
Ist. April 6-April то 32 48 
5 working days 
and. April r1-April 14 71i 38 
- 3 working days 
зга. April 15-April 23 ys 43 
8 working days 
4th. April 25-June 6 32 33 
37 working days 


tion of looms to workers (excluding the humidification fitter) was in the 
proportion of 8 : 1; that if eventually the number of workers in the shed had 
been found adequate to man 240 looms, the proportion would then be 
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8-6: 1; and that in the experimental groups the proportion was 8:5: I 
during the period when extra help was given, and 9:1: 1 after it was 
withdrawn. 


Limitations of the Findings 


The findings of the experiment are those of operational research. It was 
not possible, within the circumstances of the experiment, to relate the find- 
Ings to the ecological background of economic, industrial, or cultural con- 
ditions in India nor, because of language difficulties, was it possible to relate 
them to the attitudes and relationships of the supervisors and workers of the 
loom shed itself, The only evidence of the “goodness of fit” of the analysis 
Was its spontaneous acceptance, rapid implementation and continuity. It may, 
however, be inferred that, by being permitted to implement their own 
reorganization, the workers were given a first experience of their own 
Capacity to create an internal structuré; and that management, 1n its turn, 


TABLE 17 EFFICIENCY AND DAMAGE FIGURES FOR REST OF LOOM SHED 
DURING EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


Phases of Experimental Efficiency Damage 
Period Percent Percent 
Ist. April 6-April то 7го 4277 
5 working days 
2nd. April 11-April 14 66:6 40:5 
3 working days 
3rd. April 15-April 23 68:9 26:6 
8 working days 
4th. April 25-June 6 8r4 230 
37 working days 
Shed Before Reorganization 
March 1-March 28 79:8 3r8 
23 working days 


ГЕ s able to accept the internal structuring of small work groups as a method 
Management and as an alternative to additional imposed external ene 
shed, amination of the efficiency and damage results in the sp x aS 
n б at is, the looms other than those included in the x g p» 
Picus Y suggests the effects of forces of induction from | e چ‎ 
o DE Theoretically the rest of the shed continued with the Bum orm 
ments | пон during the experimental period. The formation of t ae d 
shed al groups, however, had an inevitably disturbing effect on = who. е 
the ia a involved a reallocation of tasks and work loads among t 5 ma o 
of n. Crs. This disturbance, apart from any of the effects of being left out 
experiment, would have led to the expectation of induced negative 
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forces in the experimental period. These expectations were confirmed by the 
results but only in the first three phases of the experimental period. During 
the fourth phase the mean percentage efficiency of the rest of the shed was 
81:4 (shed efficiency before reorganization 79:8), and the mean percentage 
damage was 23:0 (shed damage before reorganization 31:8). The full figures 
are given in Table 17. The view that this improvement was a. reflection of 
the success of the experimental groups was supported by a request from the 
workers in the rest of the shed to be allowed to reorganize themselves in the 
same way as had the experimental groups. Action was deferred until the end 
of the experimental period. 

There is, as yet, no adequate information about the effects and repercus- 
sions in the rest of the mill. There have been no known adverse effects and 
some favourable interest has been shown. As far as can be ascertained, social, 
economic, and technological conditions both outside and inside the mill and 
loom shed remained constant throughout the period for which results are 
reported in this paper. The only known change is that of climate which grew 
steadily hotter from the beginning of March to the end of July. 

On June 7th a partial third shift was started on one of the experimental 
groups of sixty-four looms and on one of the groups of forty-eight. The 
shift was started with new and comparatively inexperienced workers, It pro- 
vided the opportunity for the up-grading of some of the members of the 
experimental groups and the reallocation of some tasks. The results since 
June 7th are not, therefore, comparable with those of the experimental 
period. The mean percentage efficiency of the whole shed for all shifts for 
the period June 8th-August 22nd (the latest figures available) was, however, 
90'3 (before reorganization 79:8) and the mean percentage damage was 
24:5 (before reorganization 3r8). The Works Manager comments, “. . . 
these results have coincided with the most difficult part of the year, working 
conditions are severe and absenteeism maximum . .” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. An experimental automatic loom shed which contained 224 looms 
was manned by twenty-nine workers, of whom twenty-eight were con- 
cerned directly with the manufacture of cloth and one with artificial 
humidification. 

2. The activities of a single automatic loom are cyclic—load, weave, 
unload—and require the successive performance of tasks to carry them out. 
The activities of a loom shed containing a number of looms are continuous, 
and require the simultaneous performance of tasks to maintain the 
continuity. 

3. The weaving process had been broken down into component tasks 
and the number of workers allocated to different tasks had been determined 
by work-studies of the separate components. 
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4. The looms in the shed were differentiated into nineteen different loom 
groups of five kinds which overlapped in different degrees. Each kind of 
loom group contained a different number of looms—groups which were 
manned by a different number of workers. There were eight loom groups 
of 24~32 looms manned by one weaver to each group; five loom groups of 
40-60 looms manned by one battery filler to each group; three loom groups 
of 60-80 looms manned by one smash-hand to each group; two loom groups 
of 112 looms, manned by one jobber, one assistant jobber, one gater and one 
bobbin carrier to each group; and one loom group of 224, manned by one 
feeler-motion fitter, one cloth carrier, one oiler, one sweeper and one 
humidification fitter. 

5. All tasks of the manufacturing process were interdependent, but the 
workers performing them worked in different kinds of loom-groups and 
had, therefore, different degrees of interdependence. Some were virtually 
independent of each other. Thus a weaver had on average the services of 
one-quarter of pair consisting of jobber and assistant jobber, five-cighths of 
a battery filler, three-cighths of a smash-hand, and so on. 

6. The resultant pattern was of an aggregate of individuals with con- 
fused task and worker relationships and with no discernible internal group 
Structure. This resultant was compared and contrasted with the longwall 
method of coalmining in which job breakdown in a predominantly cyclic 
Process had led to a similar lack of internal work-group structure but with 
Splitting and segmentation rather than confusion. 

‚7. Change of sort (kind of cloth woven) led to a restructuring of some 
kinds of loom group and in consequence to a change in the pattern of 
relationships, 
$ 8. Higher management had provided reinforcement for the governing 
Quem. of the shed. This, and the high quality of the relationships between 

Mie visors and between supervisors and workers, had prevented any overt 
E. oe: resulting from the lack of group structure, but in the shed effi- 

Cy was lower and damage was higher than target figures. ; 

i In spite ofthe persistence of “weaver” asa title foran occupational xr 
the zo im was the loom, and all workers, including the weavers”, service 
math achines, The tasks performed were found to be differentiated I two 
break) and those concerned with short loom stops ae a si Л Ue 
ing D those concerned with long loom stops (for loa de x oad- 
sh: oom maintenance, for meal intervals and between shifts). During 
Ours two worker sub-groupings appeared possible—the short-stop 
S du and the long-stop sub-group. ASTU Р 
sort she mandi of changes in the numbers of workers ы er ee 
three oe that relatively stable numbers could be obtaine or er 
some Bee, groups of sorts—coarse, medium, and fine—and that provide 
Would m could be considered interchangeable no changes in worker groups 
y < quired for changes within the main sort. The theoretical numbers 
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required for blocks of sixty-four looms, into which the loom shed was 
divided by physical boundaries, were calculated. 

тт. Three natural grades within a worker group for sixty-four looms 
were found. They were designated by letters only, rates slightly in excess of 
existing rates were fixed for these grades and it was decided to pay piece 
rates to the whole group. 

12. It was decided by higher management to discuss with mill and shed 
management and the workers the organization of one experimental work 
group for a group of sixty-four looms. l 

13. Shed supervisors and workers spontaneously took possession of the 
reorganization, and the workers themselves immediately organized four 
experimental groups. Higher management took no part in the discussions 
with supervisors and workers and permitted the experimental groups so 
chosen to start work. 

14. The results of the experiment were: 

(a) The creation of internally-structured and internally-led small work- 
groups. 

(b) A reduction in the number of those reporting directly to the super- 
visors and a consequent strengthening of the executive command. 

(c) The beginning of the withdrawal of higher management from the 
governing system of the shed. 

(d) Old occupational role titles were abandoned but new titles were not 
chosen. Five months afterwards both tasks and roles were still known 
by the letters designating the grades. 

(е) After an immediate increase in mean efficiency in the experimental 
groups at the cost of increased damage and inadequate maintenance, 
a settling down at a new level of performance in which efficiency was 
higher and damage lower than before reorganization. 

15. These results could not, in the time available, be related to the general 
ecological background of economic, industrial or cultural conditions in 
India, nor because of language difficulties could any direct evidence of the 
workers’ attitudes and feelings be obtained. The only evidence of “goodness 
of fit" was the spontaneous acceptance, implementation, and continuation 
by the workers, and the withdrawal from the governing system of the shed 
by higher management. 

16. The rest of the shed showed some evidence of the incidence of forces 
of induction, but this evidence could not be followed up in the time avail- 
able. The experimental period finished when a partial third shift was started. 
No adequate information was available of repercussions in the rest of the mill. 

17. Although, therefore, all the effects cannot at present be related to 
their causes, and the analysis has not yet been followed completely through, 
it seems fair to conclude that the findings reported had a direct relationship 
to the event of reorganization. The exploration has led to arrangements fot 
future collaboration. It is hoped, therefore, to follow up the experiment 
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teported in this paper and to publish further reports as results become 


available. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF 
SYNTALITY IN SMALL GROUPS’ 


R. B. CATTELL, DAVID R. SAUNDERS, and GLEN F. STICE 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Hypotheses and experimental designs in group research deal with (a) the 
RO of groups and (b) the characteristics of individuals, in relation 
И Br or to various influences. It has astonished the present re- 
verbal. that many serious writers are apparently prepared to indulge л 
un m involved theories without having investigated the first essenti 
tam in these relations, namely, (a) above—the dimensions along 
ment cae of any group are to be quantified. A theoretical state- 
Stration this problem was presented by Cattell in 1948 (1) and adage 
Cattell eue on 21 groups, of six women in each, was publishe y 
cal a and Wispe (7) shortly afterwards. But otherwise—save for a theoreti- 
(ig) PP'eciation of this work by Gibb (11), Hemphill (12) and Thorndike 
this acl psychology seems to have attempted little progress toward 

Seal, prior to the present research. 

Syntali Arge-scale investigation on leadership, group structure, zu group 
the cure which this is the initial report—was begun immediately a = 
Btearch, ae PE pilot study, with assistance from the Office of Nav: 
a basis of hile the pilot study has been criticized (18) for SAN оп 
dimensions У 21 groups, it was indeed never intended to fix fe ably 
е best Н м У behavior, but only to call attention to w m Fund 
£0 exp ae Ossible methodological solution to the dimension problem, A 
stu di its technical difficulties preparatory to a research on a larger sc: s 
goal, w. ©з of Gibb (тт) and Hemphill (13) aimed at the same theoretica 
rating a also on only a small population of groups, and the latter used 
Cre ad ‘ther than objective test methods, without the factorial technique 
Vocated, 
the bid ertheless, if one is to face squarely the problem which stands athwart 
1. The Ot Progress in group behavior research he must recognize that the 
Чишш Rodi na bed in this paper was accomplished under Contract NR 172-369 sponsored by the 
ranch, Office of Naval Research. 
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dimensionality solution can only be obtained—even for any one sub-species 
of group—by a research planned and executed over several years with (a) a 
population of at least seventy groups, (b) a very catholic set of group 
behavior manifestations, covering at least eighty to a hundred variables, 
experimentally measured, and (c) a technically adequate factor analysis of 
this massive data. A consideration of the combination of experimental, 
statistical and organizational skills required, in relation to the training and 
resources current in social psychology will perhaps explain why this 
theoretically so essential experimentation has been so long deferred. 


2. THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


For the researcher who has not read the growth of theory and research 
results in this area (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12) neither the ensuing account of 
experiment nor the above historical retrospect can be quite intelligible 
without a brief section on theorctical background. 

Our definition of a group is “ап aggregate of organisms in which the 
existence of all is utilized for the satisfaction of some needs of each ". This 
generally, but not invariably, includes the more frequently offered definition 
as a set of "interacting individuals" (то). The main sub-types of groups 
to be considered are: (a) overlapping vs. non-overlapping (requiring rcfer- 
ence to the degree to which members get the remainder of their satisfactions 
from other group memberships), and (b) newly-formed vs.. traditional. 
No group, however new, avoids the traditions carried by its members from 
other groups. These import potential structure which tends quickly to 
realize itself. Yet we must distinguish between this and the explicit institu- 
tions-in-being of a long established group. 

Our aim is to establish the chief functionally meaningful group dimen- 
sions, but it must be recognized that every factorization or other analysis 
of dimensions presupposes a defined species—a prior statement of degrees 
of homogeneity in the population—within which the dimensions obtain. 
Hemphill's work (13) on the natural history of groups has helped clear 
the ground for recognizing these species. The species of group we have 
thought it most desirable to structure in this first application of factor 
analysis to the field is that which is most common in all sorts of current small 
group experimentation ® and тау be defined as а face-to-face group of six to а 
dozen young men, newly formed and with no tradition other than those potential 
in their cultural and biological backgrounds, without imposed formal leadership or 
structure, and motivated by possibilities of common gain amounting to 100 dollars 
(1948-50 value) through successful group performance in presented problem 
situations. 


2. And also, as James’s survey shows (15), as most common in everyday life situations of committees, 
neighbor groups, parties, small public meetings, etc. etc. 
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One ofthe basic concepts of our work is that the description and measure- 
ment ofa group requires data on three panels: (a) population characteristics— 
the statistics of the distribution of traits of the individual group members as 
such, e.g., average intelligence; (b) structure, e.g., form of leadership, status, 
roles, interaction, etc., and (c) syntality, that which is defined by the attri- 
Dutes of the group as a group, ie. by its measured performances as an 
Integrated whole. 

Syntality characteristics, as the Cattell-Wispe exploratory study shows, 
are likely to be of all modalities—cognitive, temperamental and dynamic. 
For example, the Cattell-Wispe study indicated a factor of general “group 
intelligence” similar to individual “g”, three factors in the area of morale 
and group integration, and a dynamic factor of group aggressiveness. It is 
Unitary syntality traits of this kind that we are most concerned to disco 
define, and measure, though we are also interested. in population an 
Structural measures, ) 

The nature of these dimensions emerges from the cycle of experiment— 
hypothesis formulation—experiment. In this field, where possible уа 
are so numerous that hypothesis formation and testing by the usual mh S 
Univariate (dependent-independent variable) experimentation 1$ зора, essly 
ineffective, we have insisted that the only effective tool is factor analysis, 
whi ch has already proved itself in the corresponding chaotic field of ee 

ty variables. The time for profitable experiment with controlled variables 
will come when the important dimension variables have been. factor- 
analytically separated out from the vast sea of possible variables—including 
those which are merely subjectively chosen by some investigators as 
Important, 
Nevertheless, some of the hypotheses on which we have chosen ош 
Variables have been partly a priori concepts. Chief among these are t d 
Concept of synergy and the subsidiary concepts of effective synergy an 
maintenance synergy. If the interest of cach member in belonging to a 
Stroup is represented by an ergic attitude vector (3), then the vector sum o 

1Se attitudes of all members represents the total interest which the group 
Can command. The energy of the total interest we have called the a 
pee ey. It bas a. aumberor important properties, including the E eee 
i gree of cohesiveness (10) or viscidity (13) shown by the group. Б > a a K 
Yhergy is thus likely to be one of the factorial dimensions (func 


Et cs) falling in the dynamic section of the group syntality dimensions. 


i E : ich is devoted to 
fining Synergy is that portion of group synergy eu utilized 


ing the group goal, while maintenance synergy is t 
E iine the group and the group process. These are represented in 
Variables, 
stated, m in the investigation now to be described may therefore be 
ated as an attempt 


(a) to discover in a very catholic and highly varied array of group 
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measurements a more limited, manipulable, representative set of inde- 
pendent primary dimensions of syntality, on which further experiments of 
all kinds by diverse methods of experimentation can be based. 

(b) To choose some of our large pool of variables also in terms of our 
structural and synergy hypotheses so that our factors are also used hypo- 
thetico-deductively. 

(c) To determine at the same time relations between syntality dimensions 
and structural and population variables. For each factor is a statement of the 
extent to which a syntality trait is determined by such structural variables 
as leadership and sociometric conditions and by the personality characteristics 


of persons in the group. 


3. THE EXPERIMENT 


We aimed to obtain measures on 100 groups of 10 men each, the men 
being more varied in intelligence and education than students. Each group 
was to meet for 3 sessions, of about 3 hours each, of group behavior, spread 
over a week or two, and in addition the group members were to meet as 
individuals before the group sessions for 2 hours of individual personality 
and background testing. These main objectives of data gathering were 
achieved except that through absences of individuals at one group session 
or another we eventually based our factor analysis on only 80 complete 
groups. Forty of these were composed of men beginning training in the 
USAF OCS, at Lackland AFB, twenty of recruits newly arrived at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, and twenty of students in social psychology 
classes at the University of Illinois. Anyone familiar with this field will 
recognize that the requirement of completeness of group records makes the 
collection of adequate numbers of groups particularly arduous in com- 
parison with individual research. 

In accordance with our definition of a group as something more than a 
collection of people in the same room working side by side to please the 
experimenter, we provided the motive of $100 to be paid to the best group 
in each consecutive set of то groups and to be obtained only by group, rather 
than individual, performance. 

As to structure, the first 3 hour session was without explicit injunction 
to adopt a leader, but, after the experience of this first session, all groups 
received the experimenter's invitation (accepted without exception) to elect 
a leader with stated powers, for the better performance of the group 1n 
inter-group competition. The present report deals only with the first sessions 

оў the 80 groups, without formal leadership, with which the findings of the two 
later sessions may be contrasted to bring out the developments of syntality 
with age. 

The choice of variables included in the matrix was as follows: 

A. Population Variables. Measures were taken with a research form of the 
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16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (8, 9), Forms A and B, 14 hours, of the 
primary personality dimensions, including such source traits as general 
intelligence, surgency, cyclothymia-schizothymia, and emotional stability. - 
The individual measures also included (a) measures on a variety of attitudes 
and interests before and after group decisions on them, thus comprising both 
an absolute and a shift score, and (b) the interaction observations, e.g., 
number of suggestions made, broken down in terms of individuals. 
B. Group Structural Variables. Here, we aimed at meeting three conditions: 
I. to include, as stated at conclusion of the last section, marker variables 
(5) for the factors already approximately indicated by the Cattell-Wispe 
study and now presenting hypotheses for testing, 2. to include an extremely 
varied array, covering also most situations of practical value in every day 
fe group situations, e.g., committee decisions, jury harangues, physical 
Panic situations, group honesty in dealing with other groups, group interests, 
cfficiency in mechanical construction, group learning, constancy of group 
intentions, etc., 3. to include situations to test hypotheses about the nature 
of group synergy, effective and maintenance synergy, etc. It will be noticed 
that In no case are the syntality measures permitted to be mere sums of 
individual performances. $ i 
In regard to the experimental and statistical design the following points 

аге Important: (a) Reliability coefficients were planned whenever possible, 
Oth to test the consistency of syntality as a concept and also to permit 
Corrections of subsequent factor loadings for attenuation; (b) The total set 
Beles eventually reached was distributed among the three AS in 
sd 1 à Way as to permit all to be factorized without having too qs a 
y. atrix, also to permit developmental observations by repetition of some 
variables and, especially, as a statistical device to permit the three factoriza- 
Cin to be related. The actual situations in which group performance and 
tructure measures were obtained were (note the syntality section of our 


st begins at 30): 
30. Construction. A rough diagram, and dowel stick materials sufficient 
ented to the group. It is 


tol produce it in three dimensions, were pres cue: 
old that its task is to construct the model building shown in the diagram 
and that its score for the task will be the time it takes to do it. No 
instructions are given as to how the task might be accomplished. The 
Stoup is given a distribution of time scores made by similar groups. 
Core beginning, it estimates the time that will be required. Upon 
Completion, it is told its time, then asked to repeat the entire process. 
ETT Group Judgment. The group is given, one at a time, four questions 
act (e.g. “What was the ideal minimum subsistence budget in 1939 
Or a family of four?"). They were allowed two minutes to discuss each 
and required to submit an answer at the end of that time. T hey were told 
Es t ifa correct answer was submitted in less than two minutes, they 
Ould receive a bonus that increased as their time shortened. 
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32. Attitude. The subjects were given a 21-item attitude scale con- 
sisting of statements taken from the Thurstone scales on birth control, 
church, war and communism (19). He was asked to indicate his agree- 
ment on a seven point scale (ranging from "absolutely certain" to 
"absurd"). Two of these same statements were later presented to the 
group as "sentences taken from recent American or foreign news- 
papers". They were told that the group was to discuss cach statement for 
four minutes during which time they were to try to decide what the 
statement meant, and how they felt about it. Following cach discussion 
the group voted, by a show of hands, on the same seven point scale, and 
the mean position of all votes was announced. This average was reported 
as the "group opinion". At the end of the situation the individual mem- 
bers again indicated their private responses to each question that the 
group had discussed as a part of the sociometric measurements for that 
situation. 

33. Guessing Game. E. answered either “yes” ог “по” to questions 
asked him by the group members. They were instructed to try to discover 
of what object E. was thinking. They were told that they were limited 
as to time but not as to the number of questions and that their score was 
cut more by an excess of questions than by lack of speed. The "objects" 

varied from an “easy” item (the Eiffel Tower) to a "very difficult” one 
(the concept of goodness). The time limit (at which penalties began), 
not told to the group, was three minutes on cach item. 

34. Dynamometer. (This situation was used for the last 40 groups only.) 
Two steel pipes, 1 inch by 30 inches, were placed one at each end of a 
dynamometer. The group members were given pieces of canvas to fit 
over their shoes and were placed on a heavily waxed floor. They were 
given 30 seconds to get the dynamometer hand as high as possible, and 
were told that this could best be done by jerking. After trying for 30 
seconds their score was read to them, they were asked to estimate what 
they would do on a repeat performance, then invited to repeat the task. 

In a second sub-test the group was instructed to maintain a steady 
pull for 15 seconds and told that the lowest point to which they allowed 
their pull to fall would be their score. (A continuous reading was 
visible.) No practice trials were permitted, but as much time as desired 
was allowed for planning and organization. Again, following the first 

performance, an estimate and then a repeat performance was obtained. 

35. Interests. Immediately after the attitude test was given and just 
before the group was to begin functioning as a group, each member was 

asked to indicate privately the relative strength of his interests at that 
moment іп а list of 11 activities selected so as to involve as many as 
possible different basic human needs and to vary in the amount of inter- 
action likely to be involved in doing them. About two hours later the 
entire group was asked to discuss the same list of possibilities, apparently 


i 


| 


1 TABLE 1 
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for the purpose of selecting one of them as a group activity for future 
mectings. After discussing the possibilities for 6 minutes, the group 
ranked them in order of preference, and finally cast 100 votes divided 
among as many activities as it wished. Following this, as a part of the 
sociometric ratings, the original "interest" form was again filled in by 
zh member privately with instructions to indicate "how you now 
eel”, 

36. Card Sorting. On the front side of the experimenter's table was 
placed a sheet of heavy cardboard, 11 by 42 inches, divided into fifteen 
Squares numbered 5, 10 . . . 75. Above some of the squares "red" was 
printed, above others “black”, and above still others there was nothing. 
On this cardboard, a stack of especially selected playing cards (without 
face cards) was placed. The group was told that their task was to sort 
this stack of cards into 15 piles and place each in the appropriate square. 

hey were told that there was a time limit but not what it was (6 minutes) 
and that their score depended on both speed and accuracy. 

37. Discussion. The final activity was described to the group as an 
Opportunity for it to discuss what it had done, how it could have done 
better, what things it found most interesting, what it disliked about the 
experiment, etc. This discussion was allowed to run for 6 minutes, 
immediately after which the group ranked its preferences among the 
Various situations which they had done. 


4. THE FACTOR ANALYSIS AND ITS TABLES 


th Ninety-three variables, described in Table 1, were intercorrclated using 

© product moment formula. Several of these variables are extracted from 

v Syntality performances listed above, but the latter are separately listed 
nake abbreviation of Table 1 possible. 


LIST OF VARIABLES DESCRIBING THE GROUPS з 


Fa The first 32 variables are means and variances of the population on the 16 Personality 
Ctor Test (8). 
I p mate ; 4 i =) 
TM: Е riendly cyclothymia v. taciturn schizothymia. (A) People scoring high oer £L 
Sonality dimension prefer situations involving interaction with peop pot 
scoring low prefer not to deal with people but rather with inanimate objects. 


(001-14 
I à 
3. The c i i fc tion matrix 
Orrelati i 1 matrix and the transforma! 
May be obra: on matrix, together with the unrotated factor 1 Science Service Bldg., 1719 


` Street Nort! 
4.1 т! hwest, Washington, D.C., by reference to number SEA study an index number was 


s is indicated by the first 


Particular measure, and in the case of syntality measures the situation in which it was taken, by 


ni <= А 
mbers rs third digits. To some extent the mathematical 
» to the right of the decimal point. The conventio: 

99. 8 point. 
100-196, sePulation measurements (PT), such as mcan personality ase e 
200-299 Ociometric measurements (SR), i.e., all ratings made by the group m 


Server ratings (OR), of the group or of its members. 
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2. РТМ: General Intelligence. (B) The measure used is largely one of analogies and classi- 
fications (verbal). (002-1) 

3. РТМ: Emotional Maturity v. General Neuroticism. (C) People scoring high on this measure 
are not greatly bothered by drives which cannot be satisfied immediately. They 
do not lean much on defense mechanisms to channelize their basic needs into 
socially acceptable-behavior patterns as much as do people who are lower on 
this dimension. (003*1) 

4. PTM: Dominance. (E) High scores in this dimension are associated with assertiveness in 
social relations. As measured here this assertiveness tends to be associated with 
traces of egoism, some person-directed aggression and a lack of inhibition rising 
from sel£-consciousness. (0041) 

5. PTM: Surgency v. Desurgency. (F) People high on this trait tend to be carefree and 
enthusiastic, and to enjoy situations in which there is bustle and excitement. 
People low in this scale are more serious, anxious and reserved and feel more at 
home in more stable situations. (005-1) : 

6. PIM: Positive Character integration. (С) High scores on this trait are found in people who 
have interiorized social norms and use them as rules of conduct. They tend to 
value perseverance and efficiency as ends in themselves. (006-1) 

7. PTM: Adventurous cyclothymia v. self-conscious, withdrawn schizothymia. (Н) On this 
dimension variation is from outgoing sociability, adventurousness and strongly 
expressed emotional responsiveness, to general shyness and timid withdrawal. 

007۰1 

8. РТМ: кр minded sensitivity v. hard headed practicality. (1) People who score high in 
this dimension are described as impatient and demanding, but gently, sensitive 
and esthetic. The opposites are self-sufficient, tough, practical and realistic. In a 
college population students studying horticulture and the fine arts have been 
found to score high while students studying engineering and business adminis- 
tration score low on this factor. (008-1) à 

9. РТМ: Paranoid suspiciousness v. lack of this trait. (L) High scores here correlate with 
jealousy, suspicion and self-centeredness. These people tend to avoid accepting 
the suggestions of others and devote rather more than the usual amount of time 
to examining the effects of their behavior in their associates. (000-1) 

10. PTM: Bohemian aggressiveness v. practical concernedness: (M) The person high in this trait 
professes a disregard for social norms and for the effect of his behavior upon 
others, but show some conversion hysteric behavior. The opposite pole shows 
anxiety to do the right thing and a tendency to become emotionally involved in 
what happens to others. (0101) 

тт. РТМ: Polished fastidiousness v. rough simplicity. (N) People who score high in this dimen- 
sion are socially sophisticated, intellectually trained and aloof. The opposites are 
clumsy but more warm-hearted. (011*1) 

12. PTM: Worrying, suspicious anxiety v. calm trustfulness. (O) On this dimension variation is 
from subjectively felt free-floating anxiety with excessive concern over trivial 


300-999. Measurements of group performance. 

Mathematical treatment: 

+o A raw score. 

т A mean. 

+2 Variance. 

+3 A level of aspiration measurement. 

*4 A ratio. 

*5 Not used. , 

*6 An increment, computed by taking the difference between measures of similar performances. 

-7 Miscellaneous, locally defined measures making use of special treatments or of selected parts of the 
available data (sce, for example, 201-7). 

These index numbers are indicated in parenthesis after the description of each variable. 
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13. 


14. 


I$. 


16. 


38, 


39. 


PTM: 
PTM: 


PTM: 


PTM: 
. PTV: 


. PTV: 
:. Emotional maturity. (C) (003-2) 
: Dominance. (E) (004-2) 

: Surgency. (F) (005-2) 


mistakes, an inability to relax, and an aversion to undertaking any but routine 
tasks—to the opposite characteristics. (01231) 3 à illin 
Radicalism v. conservatism. (О) High scores here are associated witha y nS 
to subject conventions and authority to examination witha posibility o 2 PNE 
or modifying them. They also indicate intellectual and "rational" as opposed to 
concrete and “matter of fact" interests. (0131) A | Be 
Independent self-sufficiency v. lack of resolution. (Qa) High decida s di аге ae En 
people who are very self-contained and accustomed to da E one dae 
with little regard to the reactions Ds » group. They tend to be task-or 
rather than gregariously oriented. (01471 э nds 3 
Deliberate vill eid mye of independence. (Qs) High scores here indi T Zn id 
who are “strong willed”, restrained, and who consciously аара feel 
goals and values. In contrast to Papx high in Qa above; toee PePe n “he 
the social pressures and temptations but they reject them if incomp: 

ethical values. (015-1 E ; 

Nervous rae (Q D ав dimension is a measure of liability EE 
of nervousness especially over-activity of the vegetative ica id ds ah Пош 
Friendly cyclothymia v. taciturn schizothymia. (A) (001-2) ( dard devi ation of the dis- 
ing through 032 were obtained by computing the squared standar EA үй G 
ан of individual group members’ scores for personality traits nun 

above. 

Pinion variance. General intelligence. (B) (00272) 


Positive character integration. (C) (006-2) 


: Adventurous cyclothymia. (Н) (007:2) 


Tender minded sensitivity. (I) (008:2) 


: Paranoid Suspiciousness. (L) (009-2) 
* Bohemian symbolic aggressiveness. (М) (ото?) 
: Polished fastidiousness. (N) (01:2) 

: Worrying suspicious anxiety. (О) (012:2) 

> Radicalism. (Оу) (013:2) 

? Independent self-sufficiency. (Оз) (01472) 

: Deliberate will control. (Qs) (o15:2) 
* Nervous tension. (Q4) (0162) 


ople which the group mem- 

in ned future iin eer) 
i oup 1 

Number of negative effecters. Mean number of pcople эш p^ locas Ced 
indicate have hindered more than they have helped the goo us 36,37) Cor) 
Number of significant members. Mean number of WE 
group would have been significantly different. (37) ste the members rated 
Rated enjoyment. Mean position on an 8 point scale, ) (ond 
their enjoyment of the various situations. (32, 36, 37) aT ess dit 
Felt freedom to participate. Mean position, on an 8 рош ella Tie 
of freedom to bring up objections and partly formulated sugg 


indicate freedom. (32, 36, 37) (18/1) individual member 
elt acceptance. di n s regard to how moch de pe indicate felt 

felt that he was accepted as a member of the group. 8 

acceptance. (зо, 31, 32, 37) (1191) — ER well the group will work 


Optimism for ' 7 T я 

тоир s future interaction. eg rovement. (37 
together fa УН meetings. High scores indicate judged imp (37) 
122۰1) 


Number of satisfactory co-workers. Me Y 
ers indicate they would like to retain 
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40. SR: Commonness of purpose. Mean rating of the extent to which individual members 
Were striving toward a common end in the group activities. High rating indicates 
judged commonness of purpose. (36, 37) (1241) 
41. SR: Integration. Mean rating of extent members felt that they behaved as а unified 
group, rather than a disjointed collection of individuals. High score indicates rated 
high integration. (30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37) (125-1) 
42. SR: Satisfaction with overall efficiency. Mean rating of how satisfied members were with 
the efficiency with which the group reached decisions. High score indicates satis- 
factions. (31, 32) (1261) 
43. Guessing game: Total number of questions asked for the “easy” item. (3314'0) 
44. Guessing game: Total number of questions asked for the difficult item. (331b-0) 
45. Guessing game: Rate of questioning (seconds per question) for the “easy” item. (331а°4) 
46. Guessing game: Time required to get answer for the easy item. (332a°0) 
47. Card sorting: Number of stacks correct. (360-0) 
48. Card sorting: Rate of completion (seconds per stack correctly completed). (361-1) 
49. Discussion: Speed of ranking. Time to determine rank order of preferences divided by 
number of items ranked. (370-1) f 
50. Interests: Speed of ranking. Time required to decide on and rank 11 interest items. 
(350°0) А {7 1 
51. Interests: Speed of voting. Time required to divide тоо votes among the interest alter- 
natives previously ranked. (351-0) 
52. Construction: Planning time. Total time, for two trials, taken to decide in estimate and 
to plan attack on the problem. (301-1) 
53. Construction: Decrease in planning time. Planning time for trial 1, divided by planning 
time for trial 2. (301-2) 
54. Group Judgment: Accuracy. Total number of points awarded on the basis of accuracy of 
answers on 4 questions. (310°) 
55. Group Judgment: Speed of reaching decisions. Total time, within allowable limits used for 
reaching four decisions. (311-1) 
56. TOW Speed. Time per unit of work completed. Mean for two trials. (:25) 
3001 
57. Construction: Learning. Score 314 computed for each trial separately. Trial then sub- 
tracted from trial 2. (304-61) 


58. Construction: Realism of aspiration. The absolute value for: A" — PIE Where A" is 


the estimate made for trial 2, p' is the first performance and pa is the reported 
average for other groups. (302-310) 

59. A Optimism of aspiration. The expression under 59 above, with sign attached. 

3023 

60. Construction: Inconstancy of aspiration. Absolute amount of difference between the 
aspiration estimates. (302733) 

бт. Construction: Absolute level of aspiration. Sum of the estimates for two trials. (302734) 

62. Discussion: Rank of preference for construction situation. (371а°4) 

63. Discussion: Rank of preference for group judgment, situation. (371b-4) 

64. Discussion: Rank of preference for attitude situation. (371-4) ۴ 

65. Attitude: Group radicalism score. The group vote (on a seven point scale) with “radical 
scored at the 7-end times the Thurstone weight for the statement. Mean of a 
statements discussed. (3201) : 

66. Attitude: Quantity of change, without regard to direction, in private responses of individual 
members following group discussion and vote on the statement. (oso'1) 

67. Attitude: Decrease in variance of the distribution of individual responses following groUP 
discussion and vote in the statement. (050-2) 


- 


1 
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68. Dynamometer jerking pull. Increase in level of pull attained for second trial over level for 
first trial. (3406) 

69. Dynamometer: Optimism of aspiration. The algebraic value for (А” EP/n) where A” is 
the estimate made for the next trial, and EP/n is the mean performance for pre- 
pem trials. No norms were reported and no estimate was made for the first trial. 

3432321 

70. Dynamometer PM pull: Total pull. Highest pull attained in a 30 second period when 
constant pressure was not required. Mean for two trials. (340°) ў 

71. Dynamometer sustained pull. Total pull. Lowest point to which the dynamometer was 
allowed to drop during a 15 second period. Mean for two trials. (341-1) 

72. Dynamometer sustained pull. Increase in level of score 327, computed for each trial 
separately, of second over first trial. (341°6) 

73. OR: Group organization (201-7) A 

(All OR’s used in this matrix were made at the conclusion of the group meeting). 

74. OR: Leadership technique. (20277) 

73. OR: Degree of leadership. (20377) 

76. OR: Чен. (204-7) 

: Freedom of group atmosphere. (20577 

78. OR: Degree of We feeling, (оё) | 

79. OR: Degree of frustration. (207:7) 

aa р : Degree of interdependence. (208-7) j 

*--ynamometer sustained pull. Optimism of aspiration. Gee) 
OR: Number of members judged to have shown leadership. 2501) ET. 
R: pesca of members agreed upon as being principle leaders in at least one situation. 
25r'0 г 
84. Interest. Б in variance of the distribution of individual “investment” follows 
ee discussion of the two activities which the group ranked highest in preference. 
062:2 

85. Interests: - Mem of individuality. The mean investment, following group discussion, 

by group members in the two choices ranked highest bythe ree ШШЕ 

те investments in the same items before the group discussion. (0641) 

terests: Concentration of resources. The extent available resources (votes) were concen- 
trated in a single preference, or scattered over many. Measured by multiplying the 
rank assigned an item by the number of votes given it and summing for all items. 


87. (352-71) 
poem Inconsistency of decisions. The extent that the rank of the number of votes geet : 
the same alternative. Measure 


àn alternative was inconsistent with the rank given : ‹ d 
Y subtracting the votes given each item from the votes given each item ranke 
88. bees then summing all negative results. (3 52:72) 
89. leder Rank of preference for Guessing Game. (3714-4) 
90, nr. Rank of preference for Dynamometer. (эгеч). 
Or. iscussion: in p оа for nee е, 4) 
92. : Я oj preference Jor Сага Sorting. * 
Ps otivation to A mw ch groups goal (uod necessarily the goal set for the group by 
93. OR. the experimenter). (209-7) 
* Vent group is concerned with procedure, 


94. Н метара its problem. (213"71) 


or o£ how it should be organized and how 


r 1 H B . 
it Was Spite of the attention given the problem in planning the Wiese 
simil; Possible to repeat performances under what appeared to be ipe y 
î circumstances for only a few of the syntality measurements in the 
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matrix. The estimates of reliability of the measures that were obtained are 
reported in Table 2. They were obtained by correlating the measure of 


TABLE 2 RELIABILITY OF GROUP MEASURES 
Variable Test-retest 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Reliability 
43 Guessing Game: Number of questions asked for “easy” item "OI 
44 —: Number of questions for “difficult” item. *32 
45 —— Rate of questioning 19 
46 — —4 Time to get answer to “easy” item *03 
47 Card Sorting: Number of stacks correct *04 
49 Discussion: Speed of ranking об 
52 Construction: Planning time 53 
53 : Decrease in planning time "34 
55 Group Judgment: Speed of reaching decisions ‚ *24 
56 Construction: Speed +25 
66 Attitudes: Quantity of change *04. Р 
67 : Decrease in variance "18 
70 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Total pull 42 
71 , sustained pull: Total pull ER 
84 Interests: Decrease in variance "25 
*o8 


: Inconsistency of decisions 
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performance in Session I with a similar measure of performance from a 
later session. 
1 The correlation matrix obtained among the above 94 variables (the 94th 
is a random variable to test the standard error of a loading) was factor 
analyzed, using the Thurstone multiple group method, and stable com- 
munalities were obtained following four iterations. Fifteen factors were 
extracted. These factors were then rotated to yield the best possible simple 
structure. Following 18 overall rotations, involving each of the fifteen 
factors, and several additional rotations involving slight shifts in the position 
of individual factors, a reasonably clear simple structure was obtained. At 
this point the mean percentage of variables which were in the + +10 hyper- 
plane, i.e., had correlations of not more than + -10 with the factors, was 
56 per cent. This figure, showing in the last line of table 3, compares reason- 
ably favorably with the 65 per cent frequently found in rotations of a varied 


set of personality variables. 
The angles between the rotated factors are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 ANGLES AMONG VECTORS 
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5. THE FACTORS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


We shall now state the factor patterns found with brief interpretative 
comments. As usual this will be done by listing the highest 10 per cent or 
so of the loadings (keeping clear of the lower limit of significance) and 
attempting to hypothesize what influence could be common to these mani- 
festations. However, systematic hypothesizing and checking will not be 
attempted until the results for the second and third sessions are also pub- 
lished. The titles given the factors are temporary and aim at maximum , 
descriptiveness in a few words. і 

Three characteristics combine in this factor: 1. Population personality i 
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characteristics of adventure, vigor, dominance, purposefulness, orderly, 
willed application and freedom from anxiety (Н, E, G, Qa, N and О). 


FACTOR 1 VIGOROUS UNQUESTIONED PURPOSEFULNESS vs. SELF-CONSCIOUS 


UNADAPTEDNESS 
Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title* Loading 
7 PTM Adventurous cyclothymia (H) -69 
70 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Total pull s “68 
63 Discussion: Dislike for Group Judgment Situation* ` —6$ 
15 РТМ Deliberate Will Control (Оз) ۰63 
6 PTM Positive Character Integration (G) -62 
89 Discussion: Preference for Dynamometer Situation +61 
4 PTM Dominance (E) "SI 
II PTM Polished Fastidiousness (N) 48 
12 PTM Calm trustfulness* (O) —"46 
38 SR Felt acceptance by other group members 43 
Ет 


16 РТМ Lack of nervous tension* (Q4) 
30 PTV Wide range of Independent self-sufficiency (Qa) чт 
40 SR. Commonness of purpose "40 
83 OR Many "principal" leaders 736 
37 SR Members do feel free to participate* 


ae title shox i i iable in Table 1. In 

ü wn here is not necessarily the same as that shown for the same variable ш 2476 1. 
ind the following factor loading hE the descriptive title will in all cases describe the performance 
the £ © group, with regard to the variable being measured, which goes along with the positive pole of 
actor. Wherever this change in title has been made, it has been indicated by an asterisk (*). The sign 


о! з 
the correlation, however, has not been changed. ‘ 
2 E un 4 у 
Self ratings in the group of feeling accepted and of working to a common 


goal, 3. High performance upon, and a liking for, coordinated vigorous 
action, with dislike for discussion and ill defined tasks (“Group Judgment"). 


FACTOR 2 IMMEDIATE HIGH SYNERGY vs. LOW MOTIVATION 
Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 

9 PTM Lack of paranoid suspiciousness* (L) ae 

75 OR High degree of leadership — З o3 

76 OR High degree of group orderliness T 


79 OR Low degree of frustration 
78 OR High degree of we-fecling | 
16 PTM Low amount of nervous tension* (99 Tee 


3 PTM High level of emotional maturity (С). k Ge 
12 PTM Low level of worrying, suspicious anxiety (Ora: 
92 OR. High level of motivation С e 
73 OR High degree of group organization RES 
71 Dynamometer: High score оп sustained pull о 


14 РТМ Low level of independent sel£sufficiency* (Оз) 35 
8o OR High degree of interdependence зі 
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It resembles Factor V in the Wispe study (7) and, by total sense but not 
marker variables, the factor of “vigorous, self-willed order" in national 
culture patterns (2, 6). 

The most likely explanation here would seem to be that the group 
performance and the feeling of acceptance in the group arise primarily from 
the interaction of personalities having these personality factors. 

Essentially here we have a collection of observer ratings such as would 
be implied by our hypothesis of synergy. The group appears highly motiv- 
ated, cohesive, and desirous of a high degree of leadership. “Maintained 
pull” is perhaps the performance which would be expected most directly 
to reflect simple high general motivation. 

Again, however, the highest loadings are in population characters and on 


FACTOR 3 DEMOCRATIC, EXPLICIT PROCEDURE-ORIENTATION vs. HORDE 


URGENCY 

Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 

93 OR. Much concern with procedure *90 

75 OR. High degree of leadership *63 

73 OR. High degree of group organization ۰62 

52 Construction: Much time spent in planning +56 

85 Interests: Members show much persistence in individuality* —'54 

77 OR High degree of freedom of group atmosphere 46 

84 Interests: Low decrease in variance of individual investments about 

group preferences* —44 

9I Discussion: Dislike for Card Sorting situation —:43 

8r Dynamometer, sustained pull: Optimism of aspiration ۰42 

35 SR Many members rated as making significant contributions 41 

92 OR High degree of motivation 40 

89 Discussion: High preference for Dynamometer Situation *37 

78 OR. High degree of we-fecling *37 

68 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Much increase with practice 37 


general principles we would therefore expect these to be the “cause” of the 
associated group performances. Personality factors of warm-heartedness 
(L, freedom from paranoia), emotional maturity, and freedom from anxiety 
and nervous tension are here thrown together, possibly as a second order 
factor. | 

Our hypothesis will be that in neonate groups the immediate determiner of y 
synergy level is the population personality level in freedom from paranoia, genera 
emotionality, anxiety and tension. It is interesting that the access of synergy 
shows itself so early not only in we-feeling and motivation but also in 
orderliness and the development of leadership. 

This has several variables expressing one meaning of the term dee 
cratic: concern with procedure and planning, participation of e 
significant individuals, freedom of group atmosphere (observed, but no 
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significant in self ratings) and in preservation of individuality of opinions 
despite group discussion. The validity of the rating on procedure is shown 
by the loading of the actual measure of time spent planning. This emphasis 
on procedure scems related also to leadership and organization develop- 
Ment, to optimism on dynamometer and to dislike of the exacting task of 
card sorting. These latter give it a slight resemblance to a former factor (7) 
of Easy verbal activity vs. Fortitude. At the negative pole is a marked 

horde” pattern (3) wherein individuals change their opinions toward those 
of the group, show increase in homogeneity, and throw themselves into 
tasks with a sense of urgency and without preamble. The factor has only 
very slight relation to personality factors (C and M), and must be con- 
Sidered to arise largely from a group structural character of institutionalizing 
Procedure, for this is loaded 0:9. 


FACTOR 4 scHIZOTHYME RIGIDITY vs. CONFORMITY TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


Variable Factor 
Matrix: No. Descriptive Title Loading 
59 Construction: Not optimistic in aspiration* bim 

58 Construction: Realistic in aspiration 78 

61 Construction: Low absolute level of aspiration* E) 

53 Construction: Do most of planning before trial 1 "53 

r PTM Friendly cyclothymia (A) 37 

31 PTV Narrow range of Deliberate Will Control (Оз) —34 

89 Discussion: High preference for Dynamometer situation 33 

33 SR. Wish to retain few of present members in future meetings: a 


15 РТМ Low level of Deliberate Will Control (Оз) 


Ь This factor is probably of less significance than its rank order indicates, 
rcause of spurious correlations among three construction-aspitation vart- 
ables, which should fall lower in the factor. Its central feature is a schizoid 
us _and unadaptable aspiration level (also in the dynamometer), with 
Igidity also in starting with little planning and in failing to reduce planning 
When it Proves unprofitable. There is also evidence of low orderliness of 
Procedure but satisfaction with co-workers. Since this factor has the highest 


Pm i i ia (A —) it may be that 
8 of the population measure of schizothymia (A —) it may bi 
the whole pattes to be ascribed to a summation o£ such personalities. 

i d to overshadow the 


e the measures from the sociometric area teni 1 
others, this factor relates every panel of measurement in the ee 
Eu Because of this, we have rejected the possibility that it me E a an 

‘Act arising from some common response set, or treatment o шерш 
ie Ue jontinua items used in the ratings, though such an artifact may have 

CC to elevate these loadings. # „А 
loading. three items loading the factor highest have no other significant 
8S in the entire matrix. What they seem to have in common 1s an 
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immediate enjoyment of the group life itself (though the sociometric ratings 
of actual individuals do not come here). That the ratings represent more 
than a subjective feeling, however, is attested by the observer rating of group 
interdependence and by the dynamometer performances which we have 
found before to be good indices of group motivation. There arc slight per- 
sonality associations with large scatter on both "Polished Fastidiousness" 
and dominance, which might mean less individual competitiveness than if 
the group were homogeneous. 


FACTOR 5 HIGH INTRINSIC SYNERGY vs. LOW INTRINSIC SYNERGY 
Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 

41 SR High rated integration ۰82 

42 SR High satisfaction with overall efficiency 70 

39 SR. High optimism for group's future performances "57 

36 SR. High rated enjoyment of the group's activities "54 

40 SR Much commonness of purpose ۰52 

38 SR Members tended to feel accepted by the group 49 

37 SR Members did not fecl free to participate* —"35 

81 Dynamometer, sustained pull: High optimism of aspiration 34 

27 PTV Wide range in Polished Fastidiousness (N) 32 

71 Dynamometer, sustained pull: High total score 32 

70 Dynamometer, jerking pull: High total score зі 

80 OR high degree of interdependence +30 


However, though we are dealing with a synergy level pattern, akin to 
that in factor 1, it seems difficult to ascribe it similarly to personality levels. 
It must arise from interrelations of persons which generate in some groups 
a higher level of gregarious satisfactions than exist in others. This source of 
synergy clearly corresponds to what we have called in our theoretical 
analysis (x) intrinsic synergy, i.e., that synergy which arises from the stimulus 
of social contacts themselves, and which has also been noted in group data 
by Hemphill (12). 

The characteristics of this factor are a high mean in population intelli- 
gence, intellectual interest (possibly radicalism) and cyclothymia; a high 
scatter in as many as four other factors; a "good" performance in some 
group work, notably judgment and coordinated action on the dynamometer. 
Variable бо in this context may indicate refusal to disregard reported norms 
in consequence of a single experience and 52 a quick resolution of problems 
of organization. 

This factor has considerable resemblance to the largest in our earlier pilot 
study (7), there labelled Intelligent “Esprit de corps” or Morale I. There is the 
same propensity for intellectual problems, the same intelligent mutual under- 
standing without time spent in discussion (coordination) and the same adapt- 


m 
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ability, both in group aspiration (ro) and the adjustment of individual 
Interests to those reached in group discussion (85). 

Our hypothesis then, which was that these characteristics might arise 
from a higher intelligence level in the population, is confirmed here to the 
extent that Personality Factor B is significantly loaded, as found in no other 
Syntality factor. However, since the higher loadings are in variances the 
Possible modification must be considered that this higher "group intelli- 
gence” arises not only from higher mean population intelligence and in- 
formation but also from more varied group resources and better “role 

ifferentiation". 


FACTOR 6 INTELLIGENT ROLE INTERACTION vs. LOW. MORALE I 
Variable Tadon 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 
I PTM High Friendly Cyclothymia (A) 05 
21 PTV High Variance, Surgency (F) 59 
29 PTV High Variance, Radicalism (Qi) " » 
22 PTV High Variance, Positive Charácter Integration (G) Xm 
54 Group Judgment: High level of accuracy А ee 
23 PTV High Variance, Adventurous Cyclothymia (H) xc hi 
6o Construction: Little difference between aspiration estimates T 
12 РТМ High level of Radicalism (Q,) D. 
E PTM High Level of Intelligence (B) —'35 


Construction: Little planning* 7 1 y 
85 Interests: Members show increased preference for the group’s choices 35 


70 Dynamometer, jerking pull: High total score 


The group performances outstanding here are those which benefit 
through individuals acting on their own but with awareness of the needs 
of others and with conscientiousness. Their success comes not from ws 
OF Immediate interaction but from group values in the individuals w. h 
“use them to act appropriately in isolation. Performances are pee 
ac onomical of words but effective. The members are rated as bor 
and satisfied with co-workers but they do not feel themselves as hig! y 
TE ted, while the leadership procedures are democratic and due n £ 
di; Similar factor, involving good guessing ер E d id 
self E of physical performance, high interest in polis s dp m 

4. Clticisms, and insusceptibility to emotional appeal was ae 

ae study (7) and called “Friendly Urbanity, savoir faire vs. Lack of group 
eg Possession”. Some observers have wished to call the present factor 
ing S82 faire” vs. control of individuality. The present title is a compromise, 
aded to express a bipolarity between independent group sere 
ШО. x whic h is one essence of democracy, and some d 9 on = 
inves required by lack of self possession. It remains for late 25 а 5 

"Bate the relation of the two independent dimensions of democratic 
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organization found here—that opposed to urgency (Factor 3) and that 
opposed to control of individuality (Factor 7)—to the definition used by 
Lippitt (16) and Lewin and presumably combining these and other meanings 
of democracy. 


FACTOR 7 DEMOCRATIC "SAVOIR FAIRE” vs. LACK OF SELF POSSESSION 


Variable Descriptive Factor 
Matrix No. Title Loading 
47 Card sorting: High number right “76 
79 OR Low degree of frustration —4$ 
48 Card sorting: High rate of completion* —"43 
18 PTV Narrow range of Intelligence (B) —'36 
89 Discussion: Low preference for the dynamometer situation —'34 
74 OR Democratic type of leadership technique 34 
20 PTV Wide range of Dominance (E) 34 
31 PTV Wide range of Deliberate Will Control (Оз) 34 
43 Guessing Game: Ask few questions for “easy” items* —'32 
38 SR Members do not feel accepted by the group —31 
8 PTM Members tend to be Tender-minded, not Hard headed (I) —31 
72 Dynamometer sustained pull: Show increased success with practice І 
II PTM High Level of Polished Fastidiousness (N) 30 


The origin of the present pattern can scarcely lie in population person- 
ality means, if the loadings of the latter should prove, even with other 
rotations, to be no higher than here. Yet it is striking that the group charac- 
teristics are just those one would expect to be associated with personality 
factors I— and N+. 


FACTOR 8 HIGH VERBAL INTERACTION 

Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title ї Loading 

5 PTM High surgency (F) +60 

63 Discussion: Preference for Group Judgment +58 

71 Dynamometer, sustained pull: High total score “$7 

69 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Not optimistic к= 

88 Discussion: Low preference for Guessing Game* — —39 

7 РТМ High level of Adventurous Cyclothymia (Н) 36 

77 OR. Not a free group atmosphere* —'35 


This is almost certainly a factor arising from a personality factor- 
surgency. The preferred activities are those involving talking and the high 
sustained rope pull might well also spring from the high primitive passive 
sympathy” (3). Itis noteworthy, in view of. McDougall’s theory of extrovert 
authoritarianism (17) that this factor contains a negative loading on freedom 
of group atmosphere. ^ 

Some raising of the top loadings has probably occurred here throug 


П 


EE ae m Г -e n ms 
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measures being derivative from a single situation. The high groups tend to 
perform the interest ranking quickly, to concentrate interest on a few 


FACTOR 9 RECKLESSNESS 
Variable Descriptive Factor 
Matrix No, Title Loading 
86 Interests: Group concentrates its resources (votes) on its highest 
preferences —:87 
87 Interests: Few inconsistencies in group decisions — 81 
$1 Interests: Short time taken to cast votes* 50) 
9: ` Discussion: Low preference for Card Sorting* uj 
69 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Not optimistic 3 


alternatives only and to change little from the order assigned earlier. 

Ogether with the low optimism and the failure to improve on successive 

Ynamometer pulls, as well as the high level of personality factor I, this 
Suggests a kind of recklessness, but requires more variables to clarify. i 

is is a psychologically consistent pattern of behavior involving B E 

Tate of questioning, probably a result of the group's taking time to consider 

and formulate its questions, a quick arrival at the solution, high we-feeling, 


FACTOR 10 GROUP ELATION vs. GROUP PHLEGM 
Variable ud 
ES o Descriptive Title Loading, 
ohare +60 
45 Guessing Game: Slow rate of questioning ,, x —5 
5 Guessing Game: Short time taken to get “easy answer 46 
1 OR High degree of we-feeling 43 
77 OR. High freedom of group atmosphere 43 
70 Dynamometer, jerking pull: High total pull. 3 (M) 39 
25 PTV Wide variance in Bohemian Symbolic Aggressiveness ij 
A OR High degree of motivation 36 
OR High degree of interdependence 
Motivation, etc. It cannot be accounted for by any population characteristic 


: de cens red 
Present in thc matrix. Our hypothesis is that it is a situationally engende 


€Xciteme 3 
nt or elation level 
К more 
cthaps we may infer from this factor that when members are 
Е 
ACTOR 1] HOMOGENEITY OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY s 
Variable 26. 
atrix No, Descriptive Title Loading 
Е —94 
I9 PTV Uniform Emotional Maturity (C) |. - :60 
69 Dynamometer, jerking pull: Optimistic aspiration estimate S 
94 Random number Wess 38 
"XE Dynamometer, sustained pull: Improvement with р 
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nearly of the same level of emotional maturity they tend to have more 
confidence in each other (as shown by higher aspiration in a real situation) 
and are able to learn better. At least it is evident that homogeneity of 
emotional maturity is an important independent dimension, though its 
full associations can scarcely be glimpsed with the limited related variables 
here. 

Although loadings below -40 can only be accepted as suggestive and not 
as of definite significance, we may include several in these last few factors 
of smallest variance in order to help our tentative interpretations of the total 
pattern. Here the high groups like construction, dislike attitude, interest 
and group judgment discussions, and are poor at performances requiring 
coordination. There is a suggestion of dominant individuals yet of tendency 


FACTOR 12 DISREGARD OF GROUP vs. ACCEPTANCE OF GROUP GOALS 


Variable Factor 
Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 
62 Discussion: Preference for Construction Situation è -80 

90 Discussion: Low preference for Interests Situation* —14ї 

77 OR Free group atmosphere “40 

4 PTM Dominance (E) 38 

85 Interests: Members show increased preference for the group’s choice 38 

47 Card Sorting: Few stacks correct* —37 

71 - Dynamometer, sustained pull: Low total score* —34 

64 Discussion: Low preference for Attitude situation —'31 


to modify opinions toward the group. Experimenters with experience of 
many groups, high and low, are inclined to interpret this factor as an 
evasion of group life, associating the construction preference with impersonal 
activity, dawdling and horse-play (for which casualness the dominance may 
be a prerequisite)! It seems a condition in which the individual has not really 
accepted the group as a means to his ends, and has some similarity to the 
Withdrawal factor, No. 4, in the pilot study. А 

Here we find the existence of wide ranges of individual differences on 
the personality traits of tendermindedness, suspiciousness and Bohemianism 


FACTOR 13 FRUSTRATING TEMPERAMENTAL HETEROGENEITY vs. MORALE 
FROM HOMOGENEITY 


Variable E Factor 

Matrix No. Descriptive Title Loading 
24 PTV High variance іп Tender-Minded Sensitivity (І) +62 
25 PTV High variance in Paranoid suspiciousness (L) 54 
26 PTV High variance in Bohemian symbolic aggressiveness (M) 47 
71 Dynamometer, sustained pull: Low score* —"44 
49 Discussion: Slow speed of ranking preferences ur 
64. Discussion: Low preference for Attitude situation ex 


34 SR. Many members rated as hindering the group's progress 
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associated with poor performance on the sustained Dynamometer pull, pull 
learning thereon, taking a long time to reach decisions in the Discussion 
situation, a dislike of the Attitude situation and a reported feeling that many 
members hindered the group process. 

The performance measures here seem fairly clearly to be consequences 
of the personality variances which load the factor. These may operate by 
Making it difficult to achieve agreement cither as to goals (the slow speed 
oF ranking may be due to this) or as to how to achieve them. 

€ factor appears to. be worthy of careful consideration on the part of 
those people concerned with assembling teams or work groups, such as 
small ship or air crews. Thus, grouping people who are alike, whether they 
are high or low on these three traits, could be expected to result in a reduc- 
Чоп in the amount of “personality conflict”, as well as in misunderstandings 
Which result from the different perceptual systems associated with different 
[8es of these scales, and which lead to loss of effectiveness and to accidents. 
t may be worth pointing out that the fact that these are variance, rather 
En mean, scores would allow this kind of classification to be done with 
Ssentially no attrition, a 
is factor has little variance, but was recognized by рипар е 
Observers as one of inhibition of verbal interaction presumably through the 
thdence of low dominance and large variations in emotional жиш, 
cussion activity lags, but manual activities are done quickly, though with 
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which are recognizably similar to factors indicated in the preliminary pilot 
study five years ago (7). 

2. The striking general feature of these factor patterns is the high loading 
found in them for population personality variables. One may therefore 
contingently conclude that the syntality of formally leaderless groups, in 
their first three hours of existence, when exposed to the same, but very 
varied, demands, is primarily determined by the pre-group personalities 
of the component individuals. 

3. Of the eight group dimensions in. which population personality 
factors have highest or substantial loadings six are connected with high 
means—in personality dimensions A, B (Intelligence), F, H, I and L. Two 
are associated with high population variances (heterogencity)—in factor C 
(Emotion stability vs. neuroticism) and the temperament factors I and L. 

4. The nature of the group factors found with high individual personality 
factor means are entirely psychologically consistent with what is known 
about these personality factors. For example, high L (Paranoid) powerfully 
reduces the immediately available group synergy, while high F (Surgency) 
produces high verbal interaction and group contagion of emotion. 

5. The independent dimensions of group variation not associated with 
population differences can only arise from small, accidental, unintended 
differences of group experience which have the peculiarity of exaggerating 
themselves by a feedback mechanism or which for some reason produce, 
directly, relatively large results. The Group Elation factor may be of the 
latter kind, as a success-failure consequence. The level of Intrinsic Synergy, 
and of Acceptance of Group Goals can be envisaged as generated by the 
former mechanism, through cumulative effects of initial faint attitudes. 

It is difficult, however, without further examination of the data, to sug- 
gest hypotheses for the generation of the two democracy dimensions. A 
possibility is that to subjects in different economic circumstances the $100 
reward represented different levels of urgency and so differentially reduced, 
in some groups, the toleration of punctilio in procedure. Such background 
“situational” differences, not embodied in personality, have not yet been 
investigated. 

6. Some of the syntality factors loaded in population measures present 
significant correlations among personality factors. It remains to be investi- 
gated whether these are (as they could be) the same as the second-order 
factors found in individual psychological research on personality factors, or 
how far they illustrate the theoretically interesting possibility that certain 
combinations of personality factors in a group uniquely generate group 
“emergents”. For example, the combination (in Factor 13) of high variance 
in the neurosis-associated I factor with the paranoid L factor can readily be 
imagined to produce the observed morale-destroying effects in a way not 
likely from either alone. 

7. The concepts of synergy and maintenance synergy, as important 
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dimensions of syntality, are borne out by this analysis, in that cohesion 
(“we-feeling”), strength of motivation, optimism of aspiration and goodness 
of performance on non-complex but exhausting tests are shown to go 
together. However, this synergy pattern is shown to arise from more than 
One cause. Fuller discussion of dynamic hypotheses regarding these factors 
is best deferred, however, until further research, now in progress, has 
confirmed and sharpened the patterns. 

The writers wish to express their indebtedness to Dr. Arthur Melton 
Or permission to use Air Force Groups, to the Commanding Officer, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center for the use of Navy groups, and to the research 
assistant, Mr. Adam Miller, for his faithful and skilled work in the IBM 
factor analyses, 
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A CONSIDERATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AS 
A MEANS OF WITHDRAWAL 

FROM THE WORK SITUATION 


A Study of their Relation to Other Absences. 
in an Iron and Steel Works 


J. M. M. HILL and E. L. TRIST 


L THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 
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ofaccidents in the British industry was too high and could be further reduced 
ifappropriate methods could be found. D 


The Need for a Social Approach 


The level of accidents sustained in any working organization has been 
held to depend on the interaction of two major groups of factors. On the one 
hand are what may be called the opportunities" for accidents—the actual 
risks and hazards of the job; on the other, the propensities of individuals to 
take these opportunities, i.e., to have accidents. Current remedies tend to 
concentrate either on blocking up the opportunities for accidents in the 
physical environment (e.g., by guarding machinery or prohibiting access 
to certain areas) or on attempting to reduce the propensity of the individual 
employee to take these opportunities (e.g., by accident propaganda and cam- 
paigns of various kinds or by selection and training). 

With regard to the former, while much useful work has been and is being 
done, a consensus of opinion appears to be coming into existence which 
agrees that there is a definite limit to the reduction which can be achieved by 
such means as guarding. One Inspector of Factories recorded the view that 
no more than a ten percent reduction can be hoped for from such means. 
With regard to the second aspect, industry still relies mainly on various types 

of accident propaganda which are both rationalistic and moralistic in tone. 
Yet many of the people carrying special responsibility for accident preven- 
tion have acquired intuitively the knowledge that accidents are in fact often 
motivated by unconscious trends in the individual or may be indirect con- 
sequences of tensions between groups. It is a common experience that the 
results of anti-accident campaigns are apt to be disappointing. Too often, 
positive effects are short-lived, and sometimes the outcome is negative. 
Within psychology, the traditional approach has been to consider the 
personal characteristics of those exposed to accident risks. This has led to the 
concept of “accident proneness". Accident proneness may be looked at in 
two ways, the first of which depends on demonstrating that the equal 
exposure of a certain number of individuals to a given risk results in their 
sustaining an internal distribution of accidents inconsistent with pure chance. 
But in practice it is never possible to find conditions of absolutely equal 
exposure, and it is difficult to approach sufficiently closely to such conditions 
in most available settings to make much practical use of attempts to locate 
and re-direct the highly accident prone among the members of a particular 
organization. 

Furthermore, the calculation of the hypothetical chance distribution can 
only be based on the number of accidents actually sustained, without reference 
to whether the mean level is itself due to characteristics of the group. It car 
only be said that such-and-such individuals have more accidents than wo 
be expected on the basis of a pure chance distribution calculated from the 
mean. The value of the mean itself cannot be commented on in this way; 50 
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So far as industrial accidents are a motivated form of withdrawal from 
the work situation the likelihood arises of their being associated with other 
such forms of withdrawal. For examination, therefore, is their relationship 
with such phenomena as labour turnover, sickness, and "voluntary" forms 
of absence. 


П. METHODS 


The Intensive Study in One Firm 


The complexity of the factors involved, and the uniqueness of their 
combination in any particular work situation, involves as a first step such 
an examination taking place in one firm. The firm chosen should, it was felt, 
be a relatively large unit in order to provide sufficient numbers. To be repre- 
sentative, it should also contain within itself the main processes basic to iron 
and steel production—at a level providing a good working example of the 
industry under present British conditions. It was further desirable that the 
firm should have a well-established and stable industrial “culture” and a 
traditional source of labour, since these would increase the “background” 
constancies required. Essential qualifications were the possession of suffi- 
ciently detailed records, and a willingness to provide the extensive co-opera- 
tion that would be required. 

A firm of the type required was found in the Park Gate Iron and Steel ` 
Company Limited, of Rotherham, near Sheffield, which employs upwards 
of 3,500 people, drawn from the near neighbourhood in a traditional stecl- 
making area. 

Very full records are kept by the firm over a wide range of personnel 
matters and these were made available.? - 


Following-Up an Entrant Group 
If accidents are to be studied from the point of view of a man’s relation- 
ship to his place of work it becomes necessary to study this relationship from 
the time he first starts work in the firm. The procedure used—of fixing a 
base period during which all those entering the firm are regarded as con- 
stituting an entrant group whose subsequent careers are then followed up 
over a predetermined number of years—has been described elsewhere in 
regard to studies of labour turnover? As will be indicated below, the labour 
turnover of the entrant group has an important bearing on the study of the 
accidents which its members sustain. 
The year 1947 was made the base year and the 831 individuals who 
entered Park Gate during this period were followed up in the records of the 


2. Permission to publish the results reported has been given by the Company, who gave great help 


in the extraction of the data. IV, 

3. These have appeared in Human Relations, 1950, Vol. Ш, No. 4; 1951, Vol. IV, No. 3; 1951, Vol. d 
No. 4; 1952, Vol. V, No. 1; 1952, Vol. V, No. 4; 1953, Vol. VI, No. 1. The present authors contribute! 
to the series in collaboration with A. K. Rice, who has recently summarized this work (4). 
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firm Over a four-year period with 1951 as the terminal year. The detailed 
information which the type of records kept made available is described in 
Appendix I. This was collected for each man, and made possible the examina- 
‘tion of a number of topics, on most of which some preliminary work has 
сеп done in addition to that with which the present paper is concerned. 

This particular follow-up period was determined in collaboration with 
the firm as being a time during the whole of which the very full personnel 
records available had been kept according to rigorously consistent pro- 
cedures by the same group of people in the Personnel Department working 
together on an agreed basis. Also the overall accident rate for the firm as a 
whole remained constant (though with the usual fluctuations) at about 
2 i per 100,000 man-hours worked. Though this rate fell slightly for 
ae six months of the period, this fall could have had no more than a very 
4 С EROR on the 1947 entrant group and that only at the extreme end of 
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half-year. Thereafter the proportion leaving declines rapidly. Work in other 
industries has shown that the curve that may be fitted to such a distribution, 
which in all cases so far studied has been J-shaped, can be related to certain 
basic characteristics of the firm in which it occurs, and is unlikely to change 
radically unless these change also.* 

The survival distribution is important to accident studies for four main 

reasons: 

I. It gives a general picture of the lengths of exposure to risk of indi- 
viduals in the sample entrant group, which is necessary if their accident 
records are to be compared. 

2. By indicating the initial high rate of leaving, it gives an idea of the 
effect which some forms of action might have. A large part of the 
effect of an initial propaganda campaign will be wasted if a consider- 
able proportion of those to whom it is directed leave after only a few 
weeks. 

3. It gives a measure of the progressive acclimatization of entrants. On 
coming to a firm entrants are in new surroundings. Many find it 
difficult to adjust and a large proportion leave. As time goes on and 
early difficulties are weathered, there is a progressive decline in the 

rate of leaving. It is recognized that the way a man fits his job’ 
affect his liability to sustain accidents. But when he joins a firm hemay 
more than learn a technical skill: he becomes a member of a sëes 
group. Ifhe cannot fit in, the results may be just as serious as if he can- 
not do his job from a technical point of view. 

4. These difficulties of adjustment are not felt only by those entrants who 
leave. They are felt also to some degree by those who stay. It is in 
relation to staying on that absences, as distinct from leavings, may be 
seen to have special importance. 

This last point will now be examined in more detail. 


The Importance of the Stabilized Group of Stayers 


The study of survival distributions has suggested that the process of labour 
turnover has three broadly distinct phases: an induction crisis when a large pro- 
portion of entrants become casualties as a result of their initial encounter with 
the firm; a period of differential transit when those who survive learn the ways 
of the firm and discover how far they have a place in it; and a period о 
settled connection characterized by a remainder of quasi-permanent employees. 
By this time leaving has become intermittent, with little tendency either to 
increase or decrease. The survival distribution “tails off”, its extent limited, 
theoretically, only by the span of life. 


4. A note on labour turnover at Park Gate in relation to these characteristics has already been pub- 
lished, which gives the distribution of the total entrant group over the forty-four internal department 
and the numbers of long-service survivors in each, and suggests some of the reasons which tend to m: 2 
a high rate of initial leaving go together with a high rate of eventual survival into long service (2). 
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Ш. ABSENCE AND ACCIDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Total Absences 

The distribution-of total absences per individual occurring among the 
289 individuals of the stayers’ group in their first four years of service is 
given in Table II. 


TABLE II j NUMBER OF ABSENCES PER MAN 
Absences Individuals Absences Individuals 
o-4 41 50-54 9 
و‎ 65 55-59 2 
10-14 46 60-64 : 3 
15-19 39 65-69 - 
20-24 26 70-74 І 
25-29 22 75-79 J 
30-34 9 80-84 I 
35-39 12 85-89 ч 
40-44 5 90-94 I 
45-49 6 95-99 I 


Total Individuals: 289 
Total Absences: 5,302 


Inspection shows a pronounced mode with considerable positive skew- 
ness. This suggests the existence of some kind of a norm as regards absence 
behaviour to which a large proportion of the individuals concerned con- 
form, the rest deviating from this norm in varying degrees. A certain number 
of absences are the rule, between 5 and 15 over the four-year period being 
the most usual. Only a minority have more than 20; those with more than 
30, ог more than 50, become progressively smaller numbers, though the 
occasional individual is to be found, even ín a stabilized group of this kind, 
who has been away more than 80 or 9o times. 

A first indication of the nature of this norm as a specifically social pheno- 
menon is obtained when the time lost as a result of these absences is con- 
sidered. The total time lost was 16,954 days, distributed as shown in Table III. 

This distribution is unimodal, markedly J-shaped and has a relatively 
long "tail". The great majority of absences (over 73 percent) are of a “опе 
day off” character. This is the dominant convention in absence behaviour 
taken as a whole. 


The Forms of Absence 
The next step is to consider the various categories of absence recorded 
by the firm. Absences due to some form of physical inability are recorded at 
Park Gate under three headings, which are self-explanatory: accidents, certi- 
fied sickness, and uncertified sickness. “Able-bodied” absences are also recorde 
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so that it v i 
a ре possible to separate three groups for research purposes: those 
ES un А rinission has been sought and granted beforehand; those fo 
ifficient reason has been given by the man on his return to S 
» 


TABLE II 
I NUMBER OF DAYS LOST PER ABSENCE 


Биш of | Number of Number of | Number of 
ays Lost Absences Days Lost Absences 
E 3,894 41-45 7 
я 516 46-50 IO 
i E 51-55 3 
(6-60 
5 3 1 
63 61-65 2 
66-70 2 
I-.$ 
6-10 i [2 : 
3 
eae 76-80 I 
5 146 
16-20 71 S ў, 
21-25 42 86-90 4 
26-30 24 91-95 ou 
31-35 m 96,100 S 
36-40 8 Over 100 T 
Total: 5,302 


and tho: ; 
se for which no reason of an acceptable kind has been given. It is these 


ast that in th vi 
consti Ы i i i 
stitute voluntary absenteeism” in the con entional sense, 


thou; 1 ч. а 
gh this is not always so strictly defined. 


In Tab А 
able IV the distribution of these various forms of absence, including 


TABL 
E Iv 
FORMS OF ABSENCE (FREQUENCY, TOTAL TIME LOST, 
MEAN TIME AWAY) 
Бон м Percent No. of Percent | Mean Days 
E img of All Days of All Lost per 
n Absences Lost Days Lost Absence 
Ccidents = 
Certified Sicknes 124 23 2,476 14:6 20:0 
Permis ified Sickness 658. 124 8,805 519 134 
ission 746 {т 1,061 63 I4 
Sufficient Reason 119 22 182 гт r$ 
Cason 835 15:8 1,180 TO r4 
2,820 532 3,251 192 r2 
Total: Í-— 
5,302 100'0 16,954 100`1 32 
accid, 
ents, is of 
nes ce given with respect to frequency, total number of days lost, and 
Clatively ef per absence. Accidents, like absence with permission, are 
orms of absence, accounting for only some 2 percent of the 
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total incidence. Certified and uncertified sickness and sufficient reason 
account for approximately 15 percent each, whereas no reason absences 
("absenteeism") constitute mote than 50 percent of the total even in this 
long-service group. On the other hand, somewhat more than so percent of 
the total time lost is attributable to certified sickness. Accidents here appear 
after no reason absences as the third most important contributors to lost 
time. None of the other forms contribute appreciably. With regard to mean 
time lost per absence, accidents now head the list (three weeks as compared 
with a fortnight for certified sickness, though the mode for accidents is 
within the first week and in the second for the latter). Other forms conform 
to the "day off” pattern. 

The dominant pattern, of taking the day off, is attributable to the three 

-able-bodied forms together with uncertified sickness. These, being alike in 
this respect, contribute to time lost in proportion to their relative frequency, 
which, however, varies widely. Accidents and certified sickness follow a 
different pattern as regards mean time away—that of being off between a 
week and three weeks. They differ from each other in that accidents are 
among the most infrequent forms of absence while certified sickness is moder- 
ately frequent. Between them they account for approximately two-thirds of 
the total time lost. 

The above descriptive analysis suggests that the interrelations between 
the various forms of absence are likely to be complex. But there is enough 
evidence of patterning to indicate the probability that relationships exist. 
The key variables are frequency and time away. Forces may be presumed to 
exist in the total situation which result in widely different degrees of recourse 
being made to the various forms of absence, while producing two quite 
distinct time-scales (the day off and the one-three weeks away). What is 
commonly thought of as “absenteeism” belongs to the first time scale, to 
which, however, a number of other forms, including uncertified sickness, 
also conform. What is commonly thought of as “sickness” belongs to the 
second time scale and includes accidents as well as certified sickness. As 
regards the order of this time scale, the fact that one, two, or three weeks 
away cover the vast majority of the cases is an indication that most of the 
accidents sustained, as of the illnesses suffered, are not of a particularly 
serious character. 


The Accidents 


In fact, just as common maladies make up most of the illnesses, so do 
most of the accidents fall within the class of everyday mishaps. In all, 124 
lost time accidents, i.e., accidents causing the loss of at least one shift ап 
therefore occasioning absence 5 were sustained over the four-year period y 


5. Accidents not causing the loss of at least one shift, so-called “minor accidents”, are excluded Вор 
the present study. In the first place they do not produce absences; in the second they аге notorio" 
affected by the differing propensity among individuals to report. 
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th Nm. E 

$5 зй individuals in the stayers group. The nature of these mishaps and the 

ae injuries sustained are given in Tables V and VI according to the con- 
ntional industrial classifications. ‹ 


TABLE V TYPES OF MISHAP 


acc 
obj 


TABLE VI NATURE OF INJURIES SUSTAINED 


Type Number Nature Number 
Handling Objects 27 Bruise 33 
Hit by Falling | Sprain 28 

Objects Cut 17 

: 23 Burn II 

Falls of Employees 24 Trap 7 
Stepping on or Foreign Body 6 
» Striking Objects э, Multiple з 

racturc 

ind Tools 8 Occupational Disease 3 
Burns 7 Gas 2 
Vehicles Shock 2 
Mach; 3 Dislocation 2 
achinery 2 Amputation I 
Occupational Disease 2 бры " r 
Miscellancous 4 Hernia I 
Total 124 Total 124 


A : 
5 regards type of mishap, four common classes don 
accidents: handling objects; 


o 
pod A 76 percent of the с 
? alls of employees; stepping on or striking objects. 


xinate the scene and 
being hit by falling 
In contrast, there 


TABL 
Еу 
П NUMBER ОЕ DAYS LOST PER ACCIDENT 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Days Lost Accidents Days Lost Accidents 
1-5 29 51-55 2 
6-10 24 56-60 2 
11-15 16 61-65 ы 
16-20 14 66-70 E 
La 71-75 
2 13 76-80 І 
26-30 8 81-85 E. 
31-35 4 86-90 I 
36-40 I Over 90 2 
41-45 I 
46-50 3 Total 124 
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are only 7 burns, despite the quantity of hot and molten metal in the vicinity; 
only 3 mishaps attributable to vehicles, despite the amount of traffic con- 
tinually engaged in moving heavy material about the works; and only 2 
mishaps attributable to machinery, despite the amount of machinery present, 
especially in the rolling mills. Moreover, the injuries are mostly superficial: 
bruises, sprains, cuts, and burns (which here include blisters) account for over 
70 percent of the total. 

In Table VII the number of days lost per accident is given. Though, 
as mentioned earlier, the mean is 20 days, the distribution is J-shaped, 
and approximately 70 percent of the absences are less than three weeks. 
The prevailing accident pattern may be summed up as consisting of 
common mishaps causing superficial injuries leading to relatively short 
absences. 

The 124 accidents sustained were distributed among the 289 individuals 
as shown in Table VIII, 89 people being involved. 


TABLE VIII NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS PER MAN 
Number of Number of Poisson 
Accidents | Individuals Series 
о 200 188-19 
I | 64 80'54 
2 17 1742 
3 6 2:54. 
4 2 | 28 
Оусг 4 - | *03 
| 
| " 
Total | 289 28900 


Only 8 sustained more than 2 accidents over this four-year period. Values 
for the Poisson Series are given as a matter of interest. Application of the 
accident proneness concept to redirect these few “accident repeaters” could ' 
have little meaning in the present context, especially in view of the variety 
of occupations performed. In what follows those sustaining accidents will 
be treated as a total group and contrasted with the accident-free remainder 
first in relation to absence behaviour as a whole and then in relation to pat- 
ticular forms of absence. 


IV. ACCIDENTS IN RELATION TO THE 
ABSENCE PATTERN AS A WHOLE 


The Differentiation of Accidents from Other Absences 


In field theory terms the occurrence of absences in general may be 
regarded as the result of the interaction of individuals with their work situa- 
tion plus a certain amount of interference from events occurring in the rest 
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of their li 

Jed = yen A first subdivision would be to distinguish between 

M er dins ng E засе in the life space the events occur which are their 

Mine fun rces. In ustrial accidents are by definition sources of absence 

Em ay occurring in that part of the life space comprised by the 

eae clationship. Other forms may arise immediately from events 
g in any other part of the life space. 


Th j ; 
te Specific Hypothesis to be Tested regarding Accidents and Other Absences 


Ede part of the life space comprising the person-work relation- 
ents may a (as stated on page 3 59) that while some of the acci- 
partly or ‘oe rom the working environment entirely, others may be 
It has been а} motivated (however unconsciously) by the person himself. 
absence, there i et that so far as accidents are motivated forms of 
forms of abse » ^b x that they will be positively associated with other 
situation. nce behaviour leading to temporary withdrawal from the work 
EE B individuals under consideration sustained a total of 124 
(involving 3 F ving a loss of 2,476 days work) and 5,178 other absences 
15 percent of T of 14,478 days’ work). Though accidents accounted for 
nevertheless in time lost, with a mean time away of 20 days per accident, 
of all absence n terms of incidence, they only accounted for some 2 percent 
es. 

mission aL" E Bu a form to which frequent r 
€ usually te ded ad a similar low frequency. с 
accident, Ont ed to do so by some form of absence other than an industrial 
uring the y 4 out of the total 289 individuals did not go absent at all 
n rng uod under consideration whereas 200 remained accident-free. 

e unlikely. € "preference" for accidents as a form of absence would seem to 
to ы ж that if an individual in a given situation has a high propensity 
form of ab t, it is unlikely that the substitution of an accident for another 
„OF absence will reduce by very much the extent to which he will resort 


to th 
MIS O: З 
ther, and usually much more common, form. But—and here is the 


crux of 1 
the matter—if accidents do occur аз а result of a high propensity to 
high absence rate. In other 


89 abse 
hi 1 H а 
Ords a they will tend to be associated with a 
the rest nose having accidents will tend to have more other absences than 
Tecords Eas will tend to fall within the group of deviates with absence 
ove the social norm shown in Table I. 


ecourse was made—only per- 
If an individual did go absent 


all , 

Comparison of the Accident Sustaining and Accident Free Groups 

e separated from other 
into two parts, namely, 
d those attributable to 


In 
ord Р А - 
absences Si Г test this hypothesis accidents will b 
Se attrib, the distribution of other absence divided 
utable to individuals having accidents an 
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individuals remaining accident free. The symbols A+ and Ao respectively 

will be used to designate these two groups. Results are given in Table IX. 
Examination of the two distributions reveals the difference in absence 

behaviour expected by the hypothesis. The values of both the mean and the 


TABLE IX NUMBER OF OTHER ABSENCES PER MAN AMONG THOSE WHO 
DID NOT HAVE ACCIDENTS (Ао) AND THOSE WHO DID (A+) 


Absences Ao A+ | Absences Ao A+ 
| 
o4 ^C 38 6 50-54 3 3 
5-9 52 II 55—59 I 2 
IO-I4 36 15 60-64 2 - 
15-19 23 14 65-69 - - 
20-24 16 ? 7 70-74 - m 
25-29 12 10 So Le 
30-34 + 3 5 80-84 I = 
35-39 6 6 85-89 = = 
40-44 4 2 90-94 = I 
‚ 45-49 3 5 95-99 = I 


Total Individuals: Ао = 200 A+= 89 
Total Absences: Ao= 3006 A+ = 2172 
Mean Absences per Individual: 4o —15:03 A+ = 24:40 


mode are greater for the A+ than for the Ao group and a comparison of the 
two distributions by 7? gives a significant value of 25-86 with six degrees 
of freedom. Those individuals, therefore, who had accidents showed a 
greater tendency to go absent by other forms than those who remained 
accident free. 


The Departmental Factor 


Although the data are consistent with the hypothesis advanced, another 
explanation has not yet been ruled out—namely, that in those departments 
where most accidents occur (the most dangerous) most absences will also 
occur, both these phenomena resulting from a common individual reaction 
to different work situations. If, however, it can be shown (even should this 
to some extent be the case) that the association established between accidents 
and other absences is nevertheless still exhibited within departments, then 
this relationship may fairly be attributed to different individual reactions to 
the same work situation. 

One difficulty about testing this point is that in an iron and steel works 
the number of different departments is very great, making the number © 
stayers in any one department over the period studied small. However, four 
departments were found with twenty or more stayers, and a comparison © 
mean absences between the Ao and A+ groups is made for the four depart- 
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DEPARTMENT 
Fitting 
Open Bricklayers Traffic Shop 
Department Hearth 
2 
Number of 12 5 
Individuals A+ 13 | 
18 
Number of 17 17 
Individuals Ao 10 
20°50 
Mean Absences 30°80 13:20 
Per Individual A+ 34°77 
4 11°56 
‚ Mean Absences 19:00 10°76 
Per Individual Ao 2710 
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The two scries are completely discrete. The overall absence level of the 
accident sustainers is consistently higher than that of those who remain 
accident frec. Membership of the conforming majority or of the deviant 
minority as regards level of absence tends to be a constant attribute. 

In both groups the second half-yearly period has the highest absence 
rate, i.e., the beginning of the period of differential transit. But thereafter the 
rate for the Ao group evens out almost immediately, whereas that for the 
A+ group drops much more slowly. Discussion of such points is reserved 
for the subsequent paper, which will be specifically concerned with the 
course of the adjustment process in the Ao and A+ sub-groups with respect 
to changes occurring through time in the quality of the person-organization 
relationship. For the present purpose it is sufficient to show that the differ- 
ences found are a consistent feature of absence behaviour throughout the 
period as a whole. 


V. THE RELATION OF ACCIDENTS TO DIFFERENT 
FORMS OF OTHER ABSENCE 


A Frame of Reference in Terms of Sanctioning and Responsibility 

It is now proposed to examine the relation of accidents to the various 
forms of withdrawal included in the overall grouping of “other absences". 
The categories available from the records arise from the needs of the organi- 
zation as an employing institution to regulate its relationships with employees 
in matters pertaining to absence from work. A man is employed and paid to 
be present and able to work between certain hours. If he is not present his 
absence must be considered as perceived in the “absence culture" operating 
in the firm. 

Within this framework, other absences may be categorized according to 
their position on two parallel scales, one sociological and the other psycho- 
logical—the first in terms of the degree of sanction received fromthe employ- 
ing institution, and the second in terms of the degree of acceptance of respon- 
sibility by the person himself for his actions. The types recorded may be 
grouped into the following three classes: : 

т. Prospectively Sanctioned Absences—where permission to be absent is 
asked and granted beforehand. This implies a high degree of accept- 
ance of responsibility by the individual concerned. (Included is only 
the relatively small number of permission absences.) 

2. Retrospectively Sanctioned Absences—where although permission is not 
asked beforehand, the absence is ratified on return to work. This 
implies that the conduct of the individual is within, and accepted as 
within, certain cultural values regulating his relationship with the 
employing institution. (Included are both certified and uncertified 
sickness and sufficient reason able-bodied absences.) 

3. Unsanctioned Absences—where the above is not the case, and either 2° 
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TABLE XII DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF OTHER ABSENCES PER 
INDIVIDUAL AMONG THOSE WHO HAD ACCIDENTS (A+) AND 
THOSE WHO DID NOT (4o) 


Prospectivel) Retrospectivel} 4 
Number of Saat а наї ! Unsanctioned 
Absences 
Ao A+ Ao A+ Ao A+ 

Ө ISI 79 14 I 38 4 

Ы 27 y 14 2 23 6 

2 10 - 17 6 19 7 

3 7 I 19 8 16 6 

$ 3 I 22 4 13 I 

5 - - 12 SiS 12 4 

6 I - 13 7 12 4 

7 = - 18 5 5 5 

8 = 5 8 8 2 4 

9 - 10 3 7 7 

uo I = 10 6 4 I 

її = = 6 4 4 2 

12 = = 3 5 4 I 

13 E zi 6 8 6 2 

X4. E c 12 2 2 2 

| ї$ А E 3 I 3 3 

16 - = 2 5 - 2 

17 =з = 5 2 6 I 

18 = E I I 1 2 

19 = bs 1 E I I 

' 20 Е E 2 1 3 H 

2I = is I I I £ 

22 "s =. 3 I 3 3 

23 tre - 4% ре = 2 

24 ja A е x = I 

25 bi А = - 

26 d E = I = 2 

27 = D к I 5 

28 5 н. 2 - = = 

29 E E A E 3 = 

30 E I = 

Over зо Ы 5 $ А 10 14 

Total Individuals же 89 ae 89 200 89 

To 

; Absences 96 23 1378 861 1533 rasy 

4 Mea а et rcs 
д; 5—05 per : 
dividual bur dir 6:89 9°67 767 14:46 
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excuse is given by the individual on return to work, or the excuse 
given is unacceptable, and his conduct is condemned. This implies a 
low degree of acceptance of responsibility by the individual, and a 
rejection of the culture. (Included is the large group of no reason able- 
bodied absences.) 
A property of this scheme is that high or low degrees of sanction and of 
acceptance of responsibility go together. 


Accidents in this Frame of Reference 

In the case of accidents, however, this positive relationship between degree 
of sanctioning and degree of acceptance of responsibility on the part of the 
individual does not hold. Absences due to accidents are possibly the most 
highly sanctioned of all types of absence from work, whereas “an accident” 
is precisely an event for which the individual does not himself usually accept 
responsibility. 

It has been established that membership of the accident sustaining group 
tended to coincide with membership of the deviant minority characterized 
by a higher overall level of absence: 73 percent of these absences consisted in 
“taking the day off”; and among these, 53 percent were of the no-reason, i.e., 
unsanctioned type. 

If these considerations are put together the expectation arises that ассі- 
dents will be associated with absenteeism in the pejorative sense, despite the 
highly sanctioned character of the absences directly arising from the accidents 
themselves. In a more general form the postulate may be expressed as follows: 
that accidents will tend to be most associated with the least sanctioned, and 
least associated with the most sanctioned forms of absence. 

The results, given in Table XII, confirm these expectations. Prospec- 

tively sanctioned absences are, in fact, negatively associated with accidents— 
a ratio Mean A-++/Mean Ao absences gives а value of o: 56. Retrospectively 
sanctioned absences are positively associated, with a ratio of 1-40, while 
unsanctioned absences are even more positively associated, with a ratio of 
1:89. А test by 7? of the proportions in the Ao and A+ groups having no 
absences in the relevant category confirms this ordering in each case: values 
are 6:66 (prospective sanction—negative association), 4:33 (retrospective 
sanction—positive association) and 10°43 (unsanctioned—positive associ- 
ation). These values, with one degree of freedom, are all significant. 
On the background of this general finding, an examination will now be 
made of the relationship of accidents to the various forms of retrospectively 
sanctioned absence, taken separately—beginning with the able-bodied 
sufficient reason type and proceeding to certified and uncertified sickness. 


Accidents and Sufficient Reason Able-Bodied Absences 


Absences properly included under this heading refer to genuine аа 
of “interference” from events in other parts of the life space: sickness in othe: 
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members of the family, other difficulties in the home, etc. A certain amount 
of interference with attendance at work from events of this kind is to be 
expected. But in the absence culture which provides sanction for absences 
of this type at Park Gate there is an understanding that there will be modera- 
Чоп in their use. Rejection of the recognized absence culture may show 
itself just as much in the excessive use of a form which is sanctioned as in the 
use of unsanctioned forms. 

Moreover, an individual whose work-life appears susceptible to an 
unusual amount of interference from events lying outside it is not unlike an 
individual who has accidents. Things happen to him—or rather to someone 
to whom he is closely related (“the wife”, for example)—so that it is not his 


TABLE XII RETROSPECTIVELY SANCTIONED ABLE-BODIED ABSENCES 


Number о, Number of 
cr | peers No. of Individuals 
>= le Absences 
4o | A+ Ao A+ 
" 49 18 n z I 
à 44 13 12 - = 
2 36 13 13 I I 
3 21 12 14 T I 
4 14 8 15 - 2 
3 12 $ 16 2 z 
б 7 6 17 - - 
7 6 4 18 = = 
s 6 2) 19 I - 
2 І - 20 - I 
22 I I Over 20 - I 
Total Individuals: 40-200 A+= 89 


Total Absences: Ao= 402 A+= 343 
Mean Absences per Individual: Ao = 2:46 A+ = 385 
ty that he cannot come to work. The dus d B H 
OE 18 circumstances makes no difference to their psychologic: шр 
п, for individuals who tend to act out their internal difficulties in this way 
50 acquire relationships and environments which provide the circum- 
5 1n suitable measure. Й 
Sancti © expectation arises therefore that a moderate use of I 
ind loned absences of the sufficient reason able-bodied type would 
е CPendent of the occurrence of accidents, but that an excessive use mig t 
Positively associated, . 
record ae total of 2,239 retrospectively sanctioned pas oe 
40 and P». able-bodied and these were divided among 1n а 
NUM + groups as shown in Table XIII. 


Stanc 
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The mean number of absences per individual is higher in the A+ group 
than in the Ao group and the ratio as before is 1:57. A test by у, however, 
of the proportion in each group having no absences gives a non-significant 
value of 0-64 with one degree of freedom. This would imply that the mean 
difference must arise from differences in the tails of the distributions. If, for 
the purpose of testing, a division is made between those having more than 
five absences and those having five or less, the value of y? becomes 5:24 which 
is significant, and the results are accordingly consistent with the postulate. 


Accidents and Sickness 
With regard to sickness absence, a distinction must be drawn between, 
cases of certified sickness, which tend to belong to the second and longer of 


TABLE XIV SICKNESS ABSENCES—NUMBER OF CASES PER INDIVIDUAL 


Certified Sickness Uncertified Sickness 
Number of Cases 
Ao A+ Ao A+ 
o 59 10 68 18 
I 46 25 45 24 
2 32 16 21 8 
Я 21 10 12 10 
4 14 12 14 6 
5 II 6 II 4 
6 7 2 IO 6 
Vi 5 2 6 3 
8 I 2 2 3 
9 I I 3 I 
10 I I 3 3 
II 2 2 - т 
12 = E 2 E 
13 = = = 2 
14 = T 3 - 
Over 14 = m E 2 
Total Individuals 200 89 200 89 
Total Absences 410 248 475 271 
Mean Absences per 
Individual 2:05 2:79 2:38 3°04 


which tend to conform to the day- 


the two time scales, and minor ailments, 
It may be recalled that 


off pattern, where a doctor’s certificate is not sought. n 
d and 746 uncertified, 


of the total of 1,404 sickness absences 658 were certifie: 1 2 
- and that certified sickness averaged 13:4 days lost per absence while uncerth 
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fied averaged only 1-4. In both these forms the extent to which purely 
physical factors are Operating is of course a matter of doubt. Nevertheless, 
the extent to which different individuals will respond to a given physical 
stimulus by going absent will obviously vary according to their already 
existing propensities to go absent. Thus, from the results already established 
Some positive association may be expected to exist between accidents and 
Sickness, although without further information the extent of this is indeter- 
minate. In Table XIV the distribution of cases per individual is given divided 
as before into Ao and A+ groups. 

The results confirm the expectation of a positive association. The mean 
and the mode have a higher value in the A+ groups and the ratio Mean 
A+/Mean Ao absences per individual is 1-36 for certified and 1:28 for 
uncertified sickness. Tests on the differences between the proportions in the 
do and А+ groups having no absences іп the relevant category give signifi- 
cant values of %2 of 11-31 (certified) and 5:59 (uncertified), both with one 

*Bree of freedom. But within the limits of the data available no attempt 
908 be made to distinguish between different types of illness, and in their 
ommon relation to accidents the broad groupings of certified and uncerti- 


ed sj у 
Sickness are very much alike. 


Th VI. DISCUSSION 3 { 
€ ordering which has been obtained from the data given in this study 
аваз that absence phenomena reflect the quality of the relationship of the 
Person to the employing institution. This is affected by the extent to which 
wh rm is perceived by the individual as a good employing аон to 
line © acts in a good (responsible) way. To have accidents, go sick, or 
im 987 to absent oneself may be different forms of negative im 
ar P ying a bad relationship arising in the individual in various ways, у cl ү 
о шу acknowledged. The association of the former two kinds o 


absence à х ived as “volun- 
» perceived as “i » with the latter, perceive à 
35 involuntary”, forms of motivated 


ta 
e Suggests that sickness and accidents may both be 
ence—however u 1 ang 
nconscious the motivation. И f 
Naturally it cannot be maintained that all cases of sickness and accidents 


re ++ 
the Positively motivated and genuine interference obviously a ee 
ae Tysical work environment and from other regions of ше = sp ui 
=. relative strengths of these two sets of factors cannot be EOS fo 
Work able—all that can be said is that they are both pee a ҮК 
pom 2 necessary to separate out these factors and identify their comp 
rater precision : 
on i * conflicts involved were all merely a question ofa deu ee 
9r be ү а particular firm, one would expect the person concerne bac 
Temaind ismissed. But these reactions occur among it, К rus 
Year pe 27, and the Ao and A+ groups remain distinct throug 
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A. fundamental question may now be posed. How far is a tendency to 
go absent more frequently than is the custom (for a variety of reasons, 
including that of an accident) an unalterable pattern, or how far do certain 
changes occur over time in the level and form of accidents and other 
absences and in their relations to each other? A study ofsuch possible changes 
will be made the subject ofa further report. Particular attention will be paid 
to any signs fronr the available indicators of a capacity on the part of 
members of the absence addicted minority to improve their relationship 
with their employing authority and (among many other things) to learn to 
avoid accidents. 


УП. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. The need is shown to develop a social psychological approach to the 
question of industrial accidents, which are considered as a means of with- 
drawal from the work situation. The inquiry made concentrates on the 
absence effects of accidents and examines their relation to other forms of 


absence from work. 
2. Methods appropriate to such a study are described, absences (on what- 


ever grounds) being regarded as the obverse of labour turnover—being away 
from a job still held, in contrast to leaving it for another. 
з. The absence behaviour as a whole is considered of a stabilized working 


population among whom there was no labour turnover in one firm over a 
long period of time (four years). 

4. A descriptive account is given of the absence and accident charac- 
teristics of this stabilized group. There is strong evidence of social patterning, 
and the accidents are mostly everyday mishaps. 

5. Accidents are distinguished from other forms of absence since the 
events which are their immediate source can be definitely related to that part 
of the life space comprised by the person-work relationship. i 

6. So far as accidents are positively motivated forms of absence they 
might be expected to be positively associated with other forms. This is foun 
to be the case, the group of deviates from the social norm sustaining more 
accidents than the rest. і 

7. These other forms of absence are then divided into socially perceived 
categories and ordered according to two parallel scales, one sociological (in 
terms of the degree of sanction given by the organization to the individu 

to be absent) and the other psychological (in terms of the degree of accept- 
ance of responsibility by the individual for himself and his actions). , d 

8. It was postulated that accidents would tend to be most associated v 

the least sanctioned forms of absence. This has been found to be the case. 2 
fact, accidents are negatively associated with that form of absence теди 5 
prospective sanctioning (i.c., the seeking and granting of permission be xu 
hand), while the highest degree of positive association is with “no reasO 
able-bodied absence (i.e., “absenteeism” in the strict industrial sense). 
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__9- Retrospectively sanctioned absences, where the conduct of the indi- 
vidual is accepted as lying within certain cultural values regulating his rela- 
tionship with the employing institution, are then considered, and it is 
demonstrated that these have a degree of association lying between the other 
two forms. X 

то. Retrospectively sanctioned absences are subdivided into able-bodied 
and sick. With regard to the former it is found that a moderate use of this 
form of sanctioned absence is independent of the occurrence of accidents, 
whereas an excessive use is positively associated. Mn 

‚11. It was not possible on the basis of the data available to discriminate 
diagnostically between purely physical forms of disability and those in which 
some form of conscious or unconscious motivation was operating. Never- 
theless, to the extent to which psychological factors were operating 1t was 
expected that absence due to sickness would be associated with that due to 
accidents. Such an association is shown to exist. ) А 

12. Absence phenomena are considered to reflect the relationship of the 
Person to the employing institution and a brief discussion is offered of some 
of the implications from a personality point of view. Further work suggested 
concerns changes that may occur through time in the level and form of 
absences and accidents, and in their relations with each other. 
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асс After discussion with the iron and steel works involved, Em pa 

of Sunt the comparable records available, it was derided ы E. 5 
entrants who entered the firm in the year 1947 as a basis and to recor 
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each individual, their characteristics at entry and all events in their career 

until 1951, as fully as possible. The information obtained was as follows : 

‚ Clock Number (for subsequent identification where necessary). 

. Date of Birth. 

Sex: 

. Whether or not suffering from disability at entry. 

. Previous employment immediately before engagement (School, 
Armed Services, Mining, Other Steel Works, Other Engineering 
Works, Miscellaneous). 

6. Whether previously employed at the works before, and if so when 
and for how long. 

7. Date of entry and date of leaving, with recorded reasons for leaving 
(Own Request, Company Request, Death, Retirement, Health, ~ 
Call Up). 

8. First and succeeding departments with dates of transfer. 

9. First and succeeding occupations with dates of transfer. 

то. Dates and duration of all absences, with reasons (Certified Sickness, 

Uncertified Sickness, "Permission", “Sufficient Reason", “No 
Reason”). 
I1. Information on all accidents sustained: 
(i) Date. 
ii) Time Lost, if any. 

(iii) Classification (Machinery, Vehicles, Burns, Occupational Dis- 
ease, Falls of Employees, Stepping on or Striking Objects, Hit 
by Falling Objects, Handling Objects, Hand Tools, Miscel- 
laneous). 

(iv) Cause. (As recorded in the works, Carelessness (injured worker), 
Unavoidable Accident, Slippery floors, Worn or Unsuitable 
Tools, Unsafe Stacking, Faulty Material, Carelessness (other 
worker), Confined Space, Not using Safety Gear, Distraction, 
Insufficient or Faulty Guarding, Untidiness, Bad-light, Unsafe 
Electrical Apparatus, Unsafe Practice since discontinued, Loose 
Clothing, etc.) 

(v) Place (Department), and occupation at tinte of occurrence. 
(Following Normal Occupation, Doing Unusual Job on Re- 
quest, Passing through Plant in normal manner, Unauthorized 
Activity.) 

(vi) Part of body injured. 
(vii) Time of day at which accident occurred. 
(viii) Whether or not a safety appliance was used. 


(ix) Result, e.g. transfer, disability, etc. 
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cussion groups as a function of 


This study deals with effectiveness in dis 
his similarity to the group and 


HE E accuracy of social perception, rity 
Brotp’s ed similarity to the group, all in terms of opinions relevant to the 
M ыс, By social perception, we mean perception of social charac- 
ane ү as attitudes and opinions, of individuals or groups. One aspect 

social perception is accuracy, which has received almost all the attention 


of i : Mele 
«t Investigators of social perception, in terms of such concepts as “empathy”, 


Sensitivi 1 EE s 
nsitivity", and “understanding”. In addition to the accuracy ies social per- 
cial interaction: 


се i i . . . 

MS this study deals with two other possible factors in so 

in ASINI and assumed similarity. These have received much less attention 
Previous theoretical and empirical work; we have developed and tested 


potheses relating these to social behavior. 


ACCURACY OF SOCIAL PERCEPTION 
us define accuracy of social perception as the degree to which an indi- 
with $ perceptions of characteristics of other individuals or of groups agree 
what is actually the case concerning those others. 
predi 5 concept may have important potentialities fo | 
Bene human relations. A technique for locating people who perceive . 
the ul accurately might enable us to make successful predictions concerning 
S timate leaders in initially unstructured group situations, but only, of 
tse, if accuracy of social perception is significantly related to effectiveness 


r understanding and 


1. The data А " d at 
thi 7 al Training Laboratory for Group 
or this study were collected at the Fourth Nation: aes MULA 


Develo 
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ff. The study was also 
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naire Shae study. The Group Opinion Survey, 
Supported b We adapted in various ways, were developed by the Laboratory sta RN HEEL 
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in interpersonal relations. It is just at this point that the evidence is incon- 
_ clusive and even contradictory. 

On the one hand, Chowdhry and Newcomb (1) found that, on items 
relevant to the group's activity, group leaders were more accurate in per- 
ceiving group opinion than were other members of the groups. Wood (9) 
concluded that "Individuals (high school students) receiving the largest 
number of sociometric choices were significantly better judges of group 
opinion than students who received few or no choices." Gage and Suci (2) 
found a significant positive relationship between. accuracy of teachers’ per- 
ception of attitudes held by the student body, and the degree to which they 
were liked by their students. 

But other investigations have yielded apparently contradictory con- 
clusions. Studies of Naval leadership (10) carried out under the auspices of 
Obhio State University produced no significant results when ability to 
estimate the opinions of a ship's crew was correlated with officers’ popularity 
as leaders, or when the amount of the tendency to overestimate morale was 
correlated with popularity as leaders. In eight undergraduate fraternities, 
Hites and Campbell (3) found no consistent differences in ability to estimate 
group opinion among appointed leaders, elected leaders, or non-leaders. 

Sprungér (7) reported negative conclusions as to the existence of such a 
relationship in his study of supervisors of an insurance company's office 
employees. 

In view of this contradictory evidence, there is need for further examina- 
tion of the relationship between (a) the ability to estimate the opinions of a 
group and (b) effectiveness in interpersonal relations within the group. 


“SIMILARITY” AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


By similarity we mean the degree to which the characteristics, say atti- 
tudes and opinions, of one individual resemble those of another individual 
or group. Operationally, we can define similarity as the correlation of an 
individual’s own responses to a series of opinion items with the responses of 
another individual or group. The higher the correlation, the greater the 
similarity of the individual to the individual or group with which he is being 
compared. In a sense, similarity is the same as the notion of “sharing norms 
when the similarities are being measured in terms of the degree to which 
various individuals or groups hold attitudes and beliefs which govern inter- 
personal relationships or group behavior, i.e., which are norms. Similarity 
is not, of course, a form of social perception but rather a factor possibly 
affecting social perception and its consequences. p 

We assume that similarity of an individual to a group affects the way 2 
which the individual behaves in the group and interacts with its members. 
Membership in a group may be defined in socio-psychological terms as the 


| 
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sharing of group norms and being recognized by the group as a member. 
In this study we investigate on a preliminary basis the hypothesis that the 
individual’s similarity to the group in presumably relevant beliefs and atti- 
tudes is positively correlated with his effectiveness as participant in the group's 
activities, 
ASSUMED SIMILARITY AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

By assumed similarity we mean the degree to which the individual 
assumes that another individual or a group hold attitudes and opinions char- 
acteristic of himself, Operationally, assumed similarity can be defined as the 
correlation between an individual’s own attitudes and opinions and those 
which he estimates another individual or group to have. The higher the cor- 
relation, the greater the degree of assumed similarity. If a person assumes 
Similarity between himself and the group, he should expect his own interests 
and needs to be better served by effective activity toward the attainment of 
the group's goals. Perhaps it is allowable to think of assumed similarity as 
conducive to a kind of willingness to “pitch in” and work for the values of 
nie group, Assumption of similarity may be false. In any case, however, 
asumed similarity may be taken as an indication of individual belongingness, 
which by Newcomb’s definition (5, p. 633) is а predisposition to find motive 
Satisfaction by taking a member’s role, in confident anticipation that one’s 
own understanding of the group norms is shared by other members i We 
may hypothesize therefore that the individual's assumed similarity to the 
Stoup is positively correlated with his effectiveness in the ва кэ: 
lari Ur operational definitions of accuracy, similarity, and perceived simi- 

ity may be shown schematically as follows: 


G ' INDIVIDUAL'S 
eens ACCURACY ND EEO 
at GROUP RESPONSE 


INDIVIDUAL'S 
OWN RESPONSES 
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The lines connecting the sets of responses represent correlations between the 
sets. These correlations provide our measures of accuracy, similarity, and 
assumed similarity. 

As described below, we also used two alternative measures of accuracy 
of social perception: accuracy in predicting the (a) reaction to, or satisfaction 
with, the group’s meeting, and (b) the choices of the group as to its most 
productive members. 


SUBJECTS 


Delegates to the fourth summer session of the National Training Labora- 
tory for Group Development were divided into groups of fifteen to twenty- 
five members. The groups met to examine the processes operating in small 
groups, using group discussion as their method. The Laboratory training 
period lasted three weeks, during which the discussion groups met two hours 
daily, except on weekends. 

The delegates held positions of responsibility in a diversity of organiza- 
tions in business and industry, education, federal and state government, 
welfare work, and the armed forces. Most of the delegates were regularly 
involved in on-the-job operations which required them to work as members 
of groups toward common goals. 

Each delegate was assigned to a “Т” group which met in the morning 
to study the forces operating when a number of people seek to organize 
themselves into an effectively functioning group. Each delegate was also 
assigned to an "A" group which met in the afternoon to gain practice in 
team or group operation in action situations. 

Organizations which sent delegates to the Laboratory were encouraged 
to send teams of two or more delegates. “А” group membership involved 
being in a group with some people from one’s own organization along with 
other previously unknown persons who were members of other teams. 
“T” group membership, on the other hand, involved meeting with persons 
who were, insofar as the Laboratory staff could determine, unknown to 
each other before attending the Laboratory. We collected data in two “Т” 
and two “A” groups. 

The two “T” groups involved in this investigation numbered 15 and 18 
members; the two “A” groups contained 21 and 22 members. Since some 
individuals were members of both a “Т” and an "A" group studied by us, 
the total number of different individuals serving as subjects amounted to 68 


instead of 76. 
THE MEASURING DEVICES 


We have already referred, in reviewing previous studies, to шиши 
designed to differentiate among individuals as to their ability to predict the 


fa group. We used such instruments as measures of our indepen 


responses o 
btain measures of the soct 


ent variables. Sociometric devices were used to o 
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effectiveness of individuals : 
we е of these eer D M шенеу Ыс 
Stimatio: i) 
E » ы > A subject was asked to 
of fifty ааа people шаш ог “Т” group would agree with each ` 
сае н relations содаи group process, leadership, the scientific study 
чне Га щт hodology of group action, and the like. For example, 
B ie with che : ualt ought that three members (including himself) would 
a statement: One of the best ways to clarify a person's ideas is 
the P uto a group." He would place the number "3" to the left of 
Opinion em 5 fifty statements Were taken from а 100-item Group 
soon after ced А peri twice to all delegates to the Laboratory, first, 
two.a Ec we e and, again, at the end of the three-weck session. The 
with data иш intended to make possible tests of our hypotheses 
tequencies of * ed Бош сапу and late in the Laboratory s work. The actual 
Cy against a н responses of the group on these 50 items provided the 
used in the se ch 1 he estimates of the individuals were scored. The 50 items 
озеп cond administration were different from, but equivalent to, 
3 sed in the first. 
ating bey score.—A score for each individ 
the actual тш of the group s response to eac 
resulting Pe imber of people in his group who respon: 
the test, arsonian r is the individual’s accuracy score (EGOT r-score, 
ашау score.—The similarity score is the r between the individual’s 
€cided, 4 Sson the five-point scale (1. disagree strongly, 2. disagree, 3. un- 
Who agree dus 5. agree strongly) and the number of persons in the group 
б Аш ar each of the 50 statements). — , À 
by computing similarity score.—The assumed similarity score was obtained 
Scale and his g the r between the individual’s own response on the frorn 
agree with e of the number of individuals in the group who wo 
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estimates of all other individuals in a group with the actual responses of those 
individuals. 

Productivity.—Each individualin the group was asked to rank in order the 
five members of his group who contributed most to the productivity of 
the group. Weights were assigned as follows: first choice, 5; second choice, 
4; third choice, 3; fourth choice, 2; fifth choice, x. Weighted choices for 
each individual in the group were summed; the total was used to rank the 
individual as to his productivity in the group. 

Estimate of Productivity (EOP).—In this test, the subjects were asked to 
estimate, in rank order, which five members of the group would be chosen 
by the group as a whole as the most productive members in the group. Each 
individual ranked his choices from one to five. The rankings of those five by 
each individual were then compared with their actual rank as indicated by 
the sums of the group's ranking of individuals as to their productivity. The 
discrepancies between an individual's estimate of the group rankings and the 
actual group rankings were summed to obtain an individual's EOP score. 

Sensitivity.—Each individual in the group was asked to rank in order the 
five members of his group who were most sensitive to the feclings and atti- 
tudes of other menibers. Ranks of members on this dimension were obtained 
as described for "Productivity". 

Leisure Time Attractiveness.—Each individual in the group was asked to 
rank in order the five members ofhis group with whom he would most like 
‘to spend leisure time. Ranks of group members on this dimension were 
obtained as described for "Productivity". 

These tasks were given to the four groups on two occasions: first, on the 
third working day, and second, on the twelfth of the fifteen working days 
in the Laboratory's program. 

The administration of the first tests was delayed until the third day to 
allow the delegates to be in contact with their fellow group members during 
three two-hour meetings. This was considered long enough to insure that 
judgments concerning the opinions, feelings, and attitudes of other members 
would be based on clues at least minimally adequate. 

The final administration of the tests took place as near the end of the 
Laboratory session as possible. The eighteenth actual day (twelfth working 
day) of the Laboratory was selected as best meeting the need to give the 
delegates a maximum of time to interact with one another and still avoid 
various distractions arising in the last few days of the Laboratory. 

The order of testing was as follows: 

1. Estimation of Group Opinion Test 
2. Group Questionnaire 
Selecting and ranking the highest five members of the group as to 
a. Productivity 
b. Sensitivity 
c. Leisure Time attractiveness 
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3. Estimate of Productivity — . 

4. Post Meeting Reaction of self 

5. Post Meeting Reaction Estimate . 
& All EGOT's were taken prior to the final administration of the Group 
Rp a which was given to all members of the Laboratory. This 
m ed that an individual's estimate of the group's opinions would not be 
no by any prior knowledge of how others had actually answered 
4 questions. All PMRE’s were taken at the end of the work session to which 
they applied so that each member had an entire work session by which to 
judge the satisfaction of his fellow members. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Е Significance of EGOT т Scores. —How well were the subjects 
C ps ict the collective responses of their group to the items of the 
E IP Opinion Survey? If the predictions were not significantly accurate, 
at is, better than chance guessing would allow, we could not consider 
OT r scores to reflect any real accuracy of social perception. Also, what 


levels of similarity and assumed similarity did the groups exhibit? Table 1 


TA 
BLE 1 MEANS AND RANGES OF EGOT 1 SCORES IN FOUR GROUPS ON 
DAY 3 AND DAY 12 


Group Ar Group A4 Group T2 Group T3 
Day3 Day 12 Day3 Day12 Dayé Day 12 Dayà Day 12 
N EGOT Accuracy f 
Mean = 20 21 21 15 15 18 17 
BEng Е. 520 005] 3591080555 +36 63 
35 to +32 to “18 to “Ir to “36 to —*26 to —':22to — "17 to 
RO 74 82 75 34 “81 88 -88 
N EGOT Similarity r j 
Mea 19 21 1 20 15 15 17 ч 
е 59 58 FA +69 66 54 +68 *70 
22to — 42to зо +4400 29to 4410 o tox qa E 
85 79 82 89 5 83 84 8 
N EGOT Assumed Similarity 7 d 
Mea 18 20 I 19 15 15 17 1 
Range "88 *59 29 57 +62 "55 255 57 
—~'I4 to — :36to идо "21 tO 27 to —719 to 0300, E e 
*86 74 .88 -85 +80 +90 80 90 


scores for each of the four 


sh 
ews the means and ranges of these EGOT r 
based on weighted 2-trans- 


ro 
uud On each administration. The means are 
Si ons ofr, | 
о an the number of cases in each of these r scores is 50, ОГ the иш 
Signific 5 in the Estimation of Group Opinion Test, positive V E | 
Ost ш at the -o25 and -005 levels are about :27 and -35, respectively. 
Of the EGOT r scores are therefore significantly greater than chance. 
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The ranges of these scores indicate further that our subjects differed materi- 
ally in whatever EGOT was appraising. 

Reliability of the Measures—We investigated reliability in terms of internal 
consistency, an odd-even coefficient corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. To reduce the labor involved, we used the sums of discrepancies 
between estimates and actual group response for cach item; these were cor- 
related to obtain a split-half coefficient. This would give us an estimate of 
the consistency with which the subjects estimated accurately the group’s 
response to the Group Opinion Survey items. 

Table 2 shows the reliability coefficients and the standard deviations and 
means of the odd-even splits. The coefficients are sufficiently high, ranging 


TABLE 2 CORRECTED ODD-EVEN COEFFICIENTS OF EQUIVALENCE OF THE 
EGOT ERROR. SCORES 


N Mean S.D. Coefficient of 

Group Odd Even Odd Even Equivalence 
Day 3 

Ar 20 I17:50 122°$0 18:59 23774 *68 

A4 2I 131:20 13260 37°78 41°02 "87 

T2 16 91:50 89:10 17:56 15'95 ۰68 

T3 18 113:90 95°00 44°96 31:68 En 
Day 12 

Ar 20 II$:00 107'50 31:03 22:44. *66 

A4 21 126.80 I21:00 29'21 37:40 *92 

T2 16 96:90 88-10 46°59 32:66 *03 

T3 17 87-40 84:40 42:63 36:25 °84 


from -66 to -92, to indicate that the task of estimating group opinion pro- 
duced a substantial degree of non-error variance among the subjects. 

Table 3 shows the corrected split-half reliability coefficients of the 
PMRE test. These r’s were very low, ranging from -oo to :87 with a median 


TABLE 3 CORRECTED SPLIT-HALF COEFFICIENTS OF EQUIVALENCE FOR 
FOUR GROUPS ON PMRE TEST, DAY 3 AND DAY 12 


Day 3 Day 12 
Group N Coefficients N Coefficients 
Ar 20 —‘or 2I 43 
A4 22 47 21 "87 
Т2 15 E 15 47 
T3 18 44 17 44 


of about -45, and indicating that in general these PMRE measures could not 
be expected to correlate highly with other variables. , 


, Bumbe 
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Reliability coeffici 
| icients were not computed for the EOP instr i 
у did not furnish the necessary data. is eich SE 
fee sae dien P of dE are sociometric indices, the concepts 
alidity and reliability do not apply in the insk 
dn ty pply usual ways, as Pepinsky (6) 
W ; ; ; 
о however, estimate the internal consistency of the sociometric 
By ү: tan split the group into random halves, compute the produc- 
VR а А ог each member by summing the ranks given him by the 
چ‎ ers of each random half, correlate the ranks so obtained, and apply 
сарва formula, the coefficient indicates the internal con- 
ONCE the group in judging the productivity of its members. The same 
When dr ope to the sensitivity and leisure time attractiveness ranks. 
Table 4 p oa was carried out we obtained the results shown in 
- The coefficients of equivalence for productivity and sensitivity are 


TABLE 
4 CORRECTED SPLIT-HALF COEFFICIENTS OF EQUIVALENCE OF THE 
SOCIOMETRIC RANKS ASSIGNED BY EACH GROUP 


Leisure Time 
Group Productivity Sensitivity Attractiveness 
Day 3 
Ar +86 T *68 29 
A4 86 77 "66 
T2 *75 67 *$0 
T3 +88 +84 °47 
Day 12 
Ат *90 87 36 
A4 *96 67 “54 
T2 +88 +56 +86 
T3 “80 72 “48 


d70. The median coefficient 
is, however, only -49. This 
reference of the subjects in 
in leisure time activities. 
especially as to produc- 
f consistency within 


fai : 
= y a tie respective medians being -87 an 
merely uu of leisure time attractiveness 
choosing th s the more individualistic frame of 
Әп the wh ol members they prefer as companions 
tivity and SAT the coefficients for these measures, 
each sensitivity, indicate a substantial amount o 
Broup. 
Relevant cc also ask whether a sociometric test is valid in the sense of eliciting 
We stable 01388 without falsification. Such “validity” is enhanced when 
to sh rapport, provide a task which is unambiguous, ask the subjects 
€ positive choices only, and have the subjects rank only a small 
ce We) den group (4). The sociometric questions an administrative pro- 
Validity” et these requirements sufficiently to indicate that satisfactory 
ty" was obtained. 
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Intercorrelations among Measures of Independent Variables.—As already 


indicated, we have five independent variables: 

a. Accuracy of social perception in terms of EGOT Accuracy. 
» PMRE r score. 
„ EOP error score. 


О Сол? » » » 

c: ih NT S n 
. d. EGOT Similarity. 

e. EGOT Assumed Similarity. 

In what ways are these measures interrelated? Particularly, how are the 
three measures of accuracy of social perception related? The rank-difference 
coefficients of correlation among all five measures for Day 3 and Day 12 are 
shown in Table 5. It is evident that the coefficients vary greatly from group 
to group, and there is no marked tendency for those for any single group to 
be different, either higher or lower, than those for the other groups. These 
unstable relationships may of course reflect mercly low rcliability of the 
scores, or they may indicate an essential difference among the measures as to 
their psychological meaning. In either case, these intercorrelations are so low 
that we have no justification for letting one of these measures stand for or 
replace any of the others in subsequent analyses. 

If we compare the relationships in Table 5 among pairs of EGOT-based 
variables, certain definite trends become apparent. The correlations between 
Assumed Similarity and Accuracy are higher than those between Assumed 
Similarity and Similarity in seven out of eight comparisons within groups. 
Further, the correlations between Assumed Similarity and Accuracy are 
higher than those between Similarity and Accuracy in seven out of eight 
comparisons. It is highly likely that these trends largely reflect differences in 
the mean level of the third variable, the one not involved in the correlation 
between any two. That is, the fact that the correlation between Assumed 
Similarity and Accuracy tends to be higher than that between Similarity 
and Accuracy, results largely from the fact that the mean Similarity in any 
group tends to be higher than the mean Assumed Similarity of that group 
(See Table 1). Similarly, the correlation between Assumed Similarity and 
Accuracy tends to be higher than that between Assumed Similarity and 
Similarity, because the mean Similarity of any group tends to be higher 
than mean Accuracy. As to why the means of these scores should have this 
fairly consistent rank order of magnitude, we can only speculate; it may 
readily have been an artifact of the measuring techniques used. 

Correlations between Accuracy of Social Perception and Effectiveness of Inter- 
personal Relationships.—In Table 6 are shown the rank-difference coefficients 
of correlation (rho’s) between our three measures of accuracy of social per- 
ception and our three sociometric measures of effectiveness in interpersona 
relationships, for each of the four groups and each of the two administra- 
tions. For the most part the coefficients are not significantly different from 
zero. In some groups the correlations rise as high as +4 ог 5, but in ot : 
the correlation between the same variables falls to zero or even become 
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negative. The table may be interpreted as the reflection of chance alone 
operating. But if the measures of social perception and effectiveness are 
granted some logical validity or meaning by virtue of the operations by 
which they were obtained, these results mean that our hypotheses concern- 
ing accuracy of social perception and interpersonal relationships are unsup- 
ported. Or, at any rate, whatever truth these hypotheses may have is not 
sufficiently general to show up with any consistency from one group to the 
next. To put it another way, groups may differ radically as to the significance 
of accurate social perception for interpersonal relationships. In one group, 
T3, the relationships between all three measures of accuracy of social per- 
ception and our two most relevant sociometric measures (Productivity and 
Sensitivity) were consistently and often substantially positive, on both Day 3 
and Day 12. In the other three groups the relationships generally differ from 
zero only slightly and without discernible meaning. 

How does Group T3 differ otherwise from the other three groups? Dis- 
cussion of this question might be fruitful, however vulnerable to the risks 
of a posteriori speculation, if it could be based on fairly systematic observa- 
tional data. Since our observations of the groups were, however, highly 
informal and impressionistic, we shall forgo such discussion. 

Correlations of Similarity and Assumed Similarity with Effectiveness in Inter- 
personal Relationships.—Table 7 shows the rank difference coefficients of 
correlation of our measures of Similarity and Assumed Similarity with our 
three sociometric measures of effectiveness in interpersonal relationships. 
The correlations with Productivity and Leisure Time ratings are so low and 
so inconsistently positive that we must consider our hypotheses to be unsup- 
ported. The same inconsistency characterizes the rho’s between Assumed 
Similarity and Sensitivity. But the eight rho’s between Similarity and Sensi- 
tivity are all positive, with the median at :36. It seems fair to conclude 
tentatively that Similarity and sociometrically measured “sensitivity to the 
feclings and attitudes of others” are positively related. 

This relationship indicates that those whose attitudes and opinions, as 
measured by the Group Opinion Survey, were most similar to those of the 
group tended to be those who were ranked highest by their group as "sensi- 
tive to the feelings and attitudes of others". This may mean that the socio- 
metric choices as to sensitivity were subject to a readily understandable 
error: "Since you are similar to me, I feel you are understanding and 
sensitive." Operating for the group collectively, such an error should modify 
the meaning we assign to the Sensitivity ratings. Rather than truc sensitivity, 
or accuracy of social perception (as measured by EGOT accuracy r), they 
scem to reflect a somewhat ego-centric tendency on the part of the group 
members to judge sensitivity in terms of the individual's agreement wit? 
the collective opinion of the group. Even so, such a tendency could arise 
only through the individual’s behaving so as to reveal his degree of simi- 
larity to the group and through the group's perceiving this similarity. To 
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ascertain whether such perceptions of others’ similarities to the group 
occurred, were accurate, and influenced ratings of sensitivity, would require 
data beyond those obtained in this study. 

Correlations between Day 3 Social Perception Measures and Day 12 Effective- 
ness Measures.—If we consider the effectiveness measures to be dependent 
variables whose variance we are investigating as functions of our other 
measures, considered as independent variables, it becomes meaningful to 
inquire into the relationship between early (Day 3) social perception, 
Assumed Similarity, and Similarity, and later (Day 12) effectiveness. That 
is, early standings in accuracy of social perception, Similarity, and Assumed 
Similarity, could presumably determine later standing in effectiveness, if our 
hypotheses are valid. 

Table 8 shows the pertinent correlations (rho’s). Again, the coefficients 
hover generally around zero, are inconsistent from group to group, and 
provide no disproof of null hypotheses. In Group T3, again, all three 
measures of accuracy of social perception correlate positively with “pro- 
ductivity”. In this group there is some support for our hypothesis that 
accuracy of social perception leads to behavior which \the group will con- 
sider productive. But in the other T group, and in the two A groups, these 
relationships are not even consistently positive. 

The only other sets of relationships that are all similar in sign are (a) those 
between EOP Error Rank and Sensitivity, and (b) those between Similarity 
and Sensitivity. The latter relationships occur in Table 7, while the former 
do not. For each of these sets, all four coefficients are positive, but vary 
greatly in magnitude. Unless these positive trends are nonetheless due to 
chance (and the chances in each case are one in 16 that this could óccur under 
equal probabilities of positive and negative coefficients) we may tentatively 
conclude that accuracy of social perception as measured by EOP error Rank 
is positively related to sociometrically rated sensitivity, and that similarity 
to the group as measured by Similarity r Rank is also positively related to 
sociometrically rated sensitivity. Both of these relationships, it will be remem- 
bered, are between Day 3 independent variables and Day 12 sensitivity. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings indicate that, on the whole, there are no general relation- 
ships between the independent variables we have spelled out and sociometri- 
cally estimated effectiveness as a member of a discussion group. Accuracy 
in predicting (a) the group’s opinions, (b) satisfaction with meetings, an 
(c) ratings of productivity did not correlate highly or positively with per- 
ceived effectiveness in the group’s work. Further, similarity and assume 
similarity to the group do not consistently correlate positively with socio- 


metrically estimated productivity (which we used as our major criterion of 


"effectiveness"). 
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We do not wish, however, to infer from these results that there is little 
or no justification in constructing and testing further hypotheses concerning 
relationships between our variables and. perceived social effectiveness. We 
prefer to interpret the results as evidence of the complexity of the task 
involved in revealing such relationships, and of the need for hypotheses 
controls, and tools adequate to this complexity. | 

For example, productivity choices received are probably highly related 
to activity level. Similarly, one might ask whether the effect of prestige based 
on the position in which one operated before coming to the Laboratory was 
adequately controlled in our investigation. Staton (8) has furnished evidence 


that the position an individual holds in out-of-discussion situations can affect 


the perceived value of the contributions he makes in the discussion situation. 
provided by the National 


Although we assumed that the “cultural island” 
b raining Laboratory held such influences to a minimum, this may not have 
cen the case (especially in the A groups); such influences due to extra-group 
prestige would of course becloud any relationships existing between our 
measures and the perceived effectiveness of the individual. 
Again, although we assumed that the items on which individuals made 
their EGOT predictions were relevant to the day-by-day activities of the 
T" and “A” groups, it is probable that this assumption was not equally 
warranted in all four groups. Those better able to predict others’ reactions 
to items concerning matters which the group did not then consider important 
ГОЦ be no more “productive” than those who were less able. It may have 
Cen necessary to determine more carefully which items did most definitely 


and presently concern the group. 3 

Various impressions of differences in the way in which the various groups 
structured their activities—along with the fact that in one group (T3) our 
Measures of social perception consistently showed a positive relationship with 
Measures of social effectiveness—suggest the importance of situational factors 
when considering such relatively straightforward relationships as we have 


hypothesized. 


The importance of replication is also re-emphasi 
had by chance studied ony T3, we would have found relationships in the 


hypothesized direction. Our four-group replication provided a check on the 
generality of the hypothesized relationships, threw light on the need to con- 
Sider the operation of other kinds of variables, and provided some clues as to 


what these other variables might be. À A 6 
. Thus the relation of accuracy of social perception, similarity and. per- 
Ceived similarity to social effectiveness appears to be of greater complexity 
` than our rather straightforward hypotheses can handle. Further investigation 
Of situational factors and further refinements of our analysis are indicated. 
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A PROJECTIVE METHOD FOR THE DIAGNOSIS 
OF GROUP PROPERTIES 


MURRAY HORWITZ and DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 


This paper describes an attempt to adapt a projective method, used in 
the diagnosis of personality, to the study of small groups. The investigation 
began with the following question: If properties ofan individual are revealed 
in making up stories about TAT pictures (3), will properties of a group be 
revealed in stories which are made up by the group in the course of a group 
discussion? The present report deals with the administration and scoring of 
the test which was developed in exploring this question, and presents some 
of the preliminary findings. The data reported here—collected at the National 
Training Laboratory for Group Development—are based on the first five 
groups studied.! The results from this small sample are not intended as more 
than suggestive. They are presented here to illustrate the types of informa- 
tion the test may be expected to yield and to indicate the types of validation 


procedures we are employing. 


The Ambiguous Group Structure Picture 
Following a widely used criterion for the selection of TAT pictures we 
attempted to construct a picture in which group members could identify 
their own group as “Ше hero of the drama". To achieve ambiguity, charac- 
ters in the picture were posed in contradictory attitudes as well as vague ones. 
The picture shows seven men grouped around a table. The individual at the 
head of the table may be seen as interested in the proceedings, the man to his 
left may be seen as bored. A pair in the foreground may be seen as showing 
friendliness, while an individual across the table is possibly hostile. The latter 
mbers each were tested during 1947 se 


I. Five training groups of from 12 to 15 me : 
Training Laboratory in Group Development, held at Bethel, Maine. 
397 


ssion of the National 
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may be seen as sitting down or rising from the table, and a person near a 
blackboard may or may not be leaving the room. The subgroup formations 
were arranged to indicate the possibilities of cohesiveness versus group di; 
integration. In order that the picture could be simultaneously viewed by a 
members of the group to be tested, the photograph was enlarged to the 
size 25 feet by 14 feet. 


Administration 


The Ambiguous Group Structure picture was administered with modi- 
fied TAT instructions as a test of group imagination. In the case ofthe Bethel 
groups the faculty leader was asked to leave the room to minimize inhibitions 
upon the members. The picture was propped up in clear view of the group 
members and the examiner read them the following instructions: 

“In the present situation we are going to see how well you can use 
your imagination. Here is a picture of a number of people in training 
at a workshop.? We would like the group to make up a dramatic story 
about what has happened before the scene which you see in the picture, 
what is going on at the present time, what the people are thinking and 
feeling, and finally what the outcome will be. This is а group project for 
which you will have twenty-five minutes. The story is not to be written 
out, but is to be developed by all of you as a group endeavor. Do you 
understand? We should like to have a dramatic Story as to what happened 
before the scene you sce in the picture, what is going on at the present 
time, what the people are thinking and feeling, and what the outcome 
will be.” 

The examiner then stepped aside. After twenty minutes he said: “That was 
very good. You have five minutes left. Would you care to summarize?” 

The entire group discussion was electrically recorded, 


Scoring 


reason for using the full record is that, in a projective test of the group, 
information is obtained which is not so directly given in projective tests of 
the individual. In the individual TAT, the examiner must infer from the 
end-stories the covert tendencies in the mind of the subject which have pro- 
duced this story. In a group discussion, however, more overt communication 
of members’ thoughts and feelings is required. Thus the full record of the 
group discussion should reveal in a relatively direct way material which must 
be the object of inference in the individual TAT. 


: nr E an 8 St, 
2. The phrase “in training at the Workshop" was used only in the Bethel administration of the (с 
and has been omitted in working with other groups. 


رر = 
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_ În order to quantify these qualitative records, the material is first divided 
Into units. Every statement in the discussion, regardless of grammatical form, 
is broken down into as many distinct "protocol" sentences as possible. These 
are the simplest meaningful sentences, consisting of subject and predicate 
(or referent and characterization), which can be abstracted from a statement. 
Protocol sentences have the general form: X is doing ——; X is feeling ——; 
X is classified as ; etc. The coding scheme is given in Table I. Only those 
protocol sentences are abstracted from a statement which can be formed by 
using the categories of Table I as subjects and D 
The subject of a protocol sentence may refer to a person behaving as an 

individual, a subgroup member, or a group member, or it may refer to the 

roup as a whole, to a part of the group, or to some item in the environ- 
ment (Table LA). 'The categories used for predicates were designed to cor- 
respond as far as possible with the variables used in group dynamics theory. 
It was hoped that by the use of such an a príori code, we might be able to 
link the test with theory, and thereby increase its diagnostic power. Predi- 
cates (or characterizations of the referents) are coded under one of the 
following conceptual headings: valence of members, valence of activities, 
valence of the group, acceptance or rejection of inductions, group structure. 
Two residual categories are employed—feelings not related to any of the 
preceding, and classifications of people or things in the picture (Table IB). 
In addition to statements interpreting the picture, the record of group dis- 
cussions included statements dealing with operating procedures within the 
group while working on the assigned problem, as well as a variety of ES 
not directly relevant to the task at hand. An empirical code was develope 


for these two types of material (Table IC). 


Interpretation 
The data obtained consist of frequencies with which the content is coded 
To use these data in order to arrive at state- 


ments about the properties of the group being tested and about the relative 
o general assumptions. 


Strength of these properties, we make tw ass 
Pst we te iud the categories used in describing the ее group 
teflect existing properties of the subject group, except ып ү d с 
interpersonal hostility” an d “group disruption , discussion o уу] нса 
to be somewhat threatening in the group situation and to aig E 
Buised form. It is natural to ask why group properties E е T A | | 
In this projective test, rather than personality properties of the individu 


under the various categories. 


quits: т. Me i i jected) induction. 5 
ing xx Б of protocol sentences obtained for the present set of five groups 
т; B 

anged from 175 to 427 sentences per group. 

DD 
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TABLEI CODING SYSTEM FOR AMBIGUOUS GROUP STRUCTURE PICTURE 


A. Referents 
Referent is: Code 
Person as individual 1 
Person as group member 
Group as a whole 
Person as a subgroup member 
Subgroup, clique 
Some item in the environment 


au ж шо N 


В. “Projective” characterizations 
Characterization deals with: Code 
Interest (Valence of activity) 


1. Neutral interest; no indication whether interest is Positive or negative I 
2. Positive interest; involvement; attractiveness of activity I+ 
3. Lack of interest; unattractiveness of activity Ih 
4. Satiation; boredom; fatigue; former state of interest, now absent I, 
Activity (Locomotion toward a goal) 

1. A goal directed act, success or failure not specified - ` A 
2. Goal is (was, or will be) achieved A+ 
3- Goal is not achieved; denial that act is goal-directed A— 


Influence (Exercise of social inductions within the group) 
1. Concern with inductions; no outcome indicated P 
2. Induction is attempted and acceptance of the induction is explicitly indicated DIS 
3. Induction is attempted and is successful, acceptance is not explicitly indicated P(+-) 
4. Induction is attempted and is rejected; also ineffective inductions or failure to make 

inductions p— 
Note: It us been found uscful to distinguish here inductions by members and inductions by 
a leader. 


Liking (Valence of members) 
1. Concern with liking, no indication whether positive or negative; denial that inter- 


` personal hostility exists L 
2. Characters are liking or are liked L+ 
3. Characters are not liking or are not liked; rejection; aggression; unpleasant feelings 

having source in interpersonal relations T 
Feelings (Expressions of affect, other than interpersonal) 
I. Affect discussed; no indication whether positive or negative F 
2. Positive affect Et 
3. Negative affect Foe 
Group Characteristics 
is Reference to group Structure or process { 
2. Positive valence of group; locomotion towards group, ctc. с 
3. Negative valence of group; disruption of group G(-) 
4. Withdrawal from group without negative valence G 
5. Reference to leader role G. 
6. Reference to member role G. 
7. Other role differentiations in the group У 
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Classifications in the picture 
т. Descriptive classifications (c.g., “person is at head of table") ©; 
2. Interpretative classifications (e.g., “person is a visiting scholar”) G 


C. Procedure and non-story items 


Procedural items 


I. Proposing, assessing, or undertaking some group action I-I 
2. Expressed concern with defining the assigned task 1-2 
3. Discussion of the temporal sequence to be used in constructing the story 1-3 
Remarks about the test 
I. Discussion of the photograph; of what's “really” there; of the purpose of the test; 
of policy in answering, etc. 2-I 
2. Aggressive or disparaging remarks about the picture; complaining about or 
ridiculing the task 2-2 
Reference to own experience (including the present situation of the group) 
1. With respect to procedure 
a. Personal experience outside the subject group 3-a-1 
b. Personal experience as a member of the subject group 3-a-2 
c. Commoh experience shared as a group 3-a-3 
d. Common experience, but not shared as a group 3-a-4 
2. With respect to interpretation 
a. Personal experience outside the subject group 3-b-1 
b. Personal experience as a member of the subject group 3-5-2 
c. Common experience shared as a group 3-b-3 
d. Common experience, but not shared as a group 3-b-4 
Jokes; personal out-of-field remarks 
Remarks about fellow members, friendly quality 41 
Remarks about fellow members, aggressive quality em 
Matter of fact remarks : 43 
Explicit statements of agreement or disagreement with statements by other members 
Agree with interpretative statement Hes 
Disagree with interpretative statement . a 
Agree with procedural statement А E, 


Disagree with procedural statement 

4 Experience with the test suggests three ee 
reasons: (a) tendencies for individual perception to be d by ? he 
group situation in which the test is being administered; ( йс Fr Or 
an individual to report only those of his perceptions whic pm ү оп 
experiences shared with other members, and which are there m е uns 
be accepted by them in the group discussion; (0 еар у ot т 
members to reject idiosyncratic material and to admit into the d n d 
content which they too perceive, the “least common EUN 2 
respect being content based on common experiences 1n the presen. group. 


= ee dividual 
i i tui ture was administered to individua 
res коа аваас рро sis TES to the same subjects as a group 


Subjects as i he same pict 
part of the TAT series. Later the same р £ 
test, No relationships could be discerned between the protocols of the two tests. 


contributing to the story. 
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The second assumption relates to the strength of the group properties 
which are measured. We measure the strength of a given group property 
by the frequency of items in the corresponding category. In contrast to the 
individual TAT, where the subject may quickly develop a more or less 
general conception of the story he will tell, the groups we have tested tend 
to build stories in step-by-step fashion, with attempts made to reach agrec- 
ment about parts of the story before new parts are suggested. This rcsults 
in frequent summaries intended to ensure common understanding about 
points already agreed upon, so that as members continue to develop the 
story they are better able to make their contributions from common points 
of reference. The effect of this process is that interpretations which are 
accepted by the group tend to be morc frequently repeated than interpreta- 
tions which are not accepted. 


Validation 


We have attempted to validate the test by two procedures. First we 
examined other research data collected on the same groups for use as inde- 
pendent criteria of the properties supposedly measured by the present test, 
and compared the rank orders of the five groups according to criteria and 
test measures. Since many of the variables measured by the test had no 
counterparts in independent measures of the groups, we approached valida- 
tion from a second angle, namely, determining whether the relationships 
among group properties revealed by the test agreed with relationships pre- 
dicted by theory. For this purpose we set out in advance a series of hypo- 
theses stating expected relationships between pairs of test variables, whether 
measured in terms of projective material or in terms of the group’s pro- 
cedure in making up the story. To test agreement or disagreement with 
hypotheses, the rank order of the five groups on one variable was compared 
with their rank order on the second variable. 

A large number of the rank order correlations obtained by both types 
of validation procedures were significant at or near the -05 level. In Table II 
the overall results of these validation tests are presented. Of the sixty tests 
which were run approximately one third (twenty-one) were significant at 
or near the ‘o5 level. Of the total of sixty correlations, fifty were in the 
predicted direction, seven were in the opposite direction and three were zero. 
It should be pointed out that in the course of developing the present scoring 
system, we gained experience with some, though not all, of our test and 
criterion measures. Although, as far as we are aware, the hypotheses tested 
were developed entirely on independent considerations, these theoretical 


5. The “criteria” data used for the purpose were collected in a research program under the direction 
of J. R. P. French, Jr. « й j А 
6. With only five groups, it is necessary to predict the direction of the correlation, and then to Һау 
correlations of + 1:00 for the "от level, + -90 for the -os level, and + -80 for the ‘o7 level. The values 

are derived from Kendall (2). 
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predictions may have benefited—to some indeterminate degree—from infor- 
" -mation obtained from these earlier trial and error attempts. 
On the basis of these results we attempted to “freeze” the interpretations, 
climinating those which appeared to be clearly untenable, and using only 
those of the remainder which could be integrated into a coherent theoretical 


TABLE II CORRELATIONS OBTAINED IN TESTING THE VALIDITY OF 
INTERPRETATIONS OF TEST SCORES 


Number of Validity Tests 
With Results in — With Results Opposite 
Rho Expected Direction Expected Direction 
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scheme. This procedure left us with twenty-cight hypotheses, eighteen of 
which were supported at or near the ‘os level. Examples from this final group 
of hypotheses are presented below to illustrate the manner of interpreting 
\ the categories and the types of information which we suggest the test can 


yield, 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEST MEASURES 
AND CRITERION MEASURES 


Lack of Interest in the Group | x. 
Let us consider first the characterizations of the picture indicating lack of 
interest. These are interpreted as revealing more or less momentary рл 
of interest, applying to a single meeting, in contrast to longer-range ж 
ог satiation. In order to compare the levels of lack of р B the five 
groups, the frequency with which each group makes a x wert 
As adjusted to the frequency of all characterizations ma e by the g | р. 
five groups are thus ranked according to the score, "percentage of all charac- 


А 7 
x terizations that indicate lack of interest . C 
At the end of cach mecting members rated their satisfaction with the 
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mecting on a five point scale, and the mean satisfaction ratings were com- 
puted for each group. We hypothesized that if projected lack of interest 
reflects the actual state of affairs in the group then there should be a negative 
relationship between rankings on this score and rankings on satisfaction with 
the meeting. The rank order correlation obtained confirms this hypothesis, 
tho = —1-00. 


Exertion of Influence by the Leader 
Characterizations indicating attempts to influence members, whether to 


have them set goals, to undertake particular acts, or to coordinate their , 


activities, were tabulated. We then segregated all items in the story dealing 
with influence attempts by the leader, irrespective of the outcome of the 
attempt. To compare groups on the relative volume of inductions they 
attribute to the leader, we calculated the percentage of all characterizations 
that describe influence attempts by the leader. 

At about the time the test was administered, a sociometric questionnaire 
was given in which members chose the most “productive” individuals in 
the workshop as a whole. Groups were ranked according to the percentage 
of members who rated their own faculty leader in first or second place on 
this productivity-sociometric. Assuming that the frequency of projections 
of leader influence attempts reflects members’ perceptions of the level of 
activity of the leader in influencing the group, rankings on this test measure 
oe be positively related to rankings on leader productivity. The obtained 
tho is 4- 1:00. 


Interpersonal Hostility in the Group 


Items reporting perceptions of hostility seemed to be somewhat threaten- 
ing in the group discussion. We assume that if hostility is perceived in the 
picture the subject may cither report it directly, or attempt to disguise the 
perception by mentioning the topic of interpersonal liking but being non- 
committal as to the quality of affect, І. An example of the latter response is 
“I wonder whether the individuals in the picture like one another.” The 
category, L+, moreover, may indicate a genuine perception of. interpersonal 
liking in the picture, but it sometimes appears to be used as though the indi- 
vidual wished to compensate for having reported an L— item, e.g., "I sec 
lots of bad feeling in the group, but on the other hand some of the people 
do seem to like each other.” If hostility is represented by [(L—) 4- (L)] and 
liking is represented by part of the (L+) responses, and if the tendency to 
use the remaining (L+) responses in a compensatory way is the same for 
all groups, then the excess of hostility over liking within a group is given by 
the score: 


[@—) + (L)] (1+) 
C 
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. А sociometric questionnaire was administered in which individuals 
indicated their preferred leisurc-time companions among all people at the 
workshop. The degree to which a person liked his fellow group members 
was measured by taking the ratio of choices made within his own group to 
his total choices, 


Number of in-group leisure-time choices 
Number of total workshop leisure-time choices 
The measure of internal liking within a group is the mean of these ratios for 
all members. As predicted, a negative relationship exists between the test 
measure of excess of hostility over liking and the sociometric measure of 
internal liking within a group, rho = —:90. 


AGREEMENT OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
MEASURED VARIABLES AND 
RELATIONSHIPS PREDICTED BY THEORY 


Relationship between “Membership Orientation” and “Group Distractability” 


“Membership orientation." This is defined in terms of the degree to 
which individuals move away from concerns about whether they like one 
another toward concerns about questions of inter-member influence. This 
distinction is based on the hypothesis that, where individuals first come 
together, personality characteristics are of major interest and interpersonal 
relationships tend to be viewed in terms of liking and disliking. As mutual 
expectations are established and the group becomes increasingly capable of 
developing group activities which require that members give attention to 
the coordination of effort, relationships come to be viewed in terms. of 
reciprocal exertions of influence. The relative emphasis on membership 


versus "personality" orientations, thus defined, is measured by the ratio of 
H . . B -! 2 1. 1 i i iki Т. 
projective items dealing with inductions to items dealing with liking, SL 


“Group distractability.” The assigned task of the group in this situation 
is to create a story around the Ambiguous Group Structure picture. The 
group may “ break out" of the instructions by talking about the DNE (g^ 
whether it is posed or genuine) or about the test situation pare yina | ie 
paraging way). These remarks, produced as a by-product m ing up i e 
Story, are coded 2-1 or 2-2, and are scored in relation to the tot: ERI ы 
of projective and non-projective items, N, produced by the group. Thus the 


eov 
А ER i ith i tions 15 —- 
Score for "group distractability" or non-compliance with instruc N 


7. When the test was administered at the beginning of the workshop ZL items tended to exceed ХР 


i P eing *70; verse was true at the end of the work- 
Items, the median value о2? for the five groups being +70; the reverse was true 


shop, the median value being 1°72. 
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As in clinical testing of the individual we interpret high level of non- 
compliance as indicating a lesser ability to attend to goals (4). Where con- 
cern over interpersonal liking or disliking is high (high ZL) and the content 
of the story touches on these problems, the desire to avoid this threatening 
“material may lead to more or less momentary abandonment of the task of 
making up a story. Where attention to problems of intermember coordina- 
tion is low (low ХР), failure to stick to the task may be brought about by 
conflicts of members pulling in different directions. These considerations 


suggest that group distractability, =“ should be inversely related to degree 


m Confirmation of this hypothesis is obtaincd 


by comparing the rank orders of the groups on these two measures, 
rho = —:9o. 


of membership orientation, 


Relationship between “Membership Orientation” and “Awareness of Group 
Structure” 


“Membership orientation.” We discussed the measurement of this 
property above. е 
“Awareness of group structure.” Characterizations of the picture in terms 
of group process or group structure are coded under one of the “С” cate- 
oe Level of awareness of group structure is thus given by the score 
G 


С 

An implication of a higher degree of “membership orientation” is that 
there will be greater interdependence among members from the standpoint 
of relationships connected with group functioning. Thus in viewing the 
picture, the saliency of the group should increase for members in contrast to 
saliency of individuals. We hypothesize that the level of group awareness 
(operationally, seeing group process and structure in the picture) is directly 
related to level of membership orientation. A near-significant rank order 
EP 


correlation is obtained for groups ranked according to =a scores and SÉ 


scores, rho = +80. 


Relationship between “Interpersonal Hostility” and “Group Non-defensiveness” 
“Interpersonal hostility.” The measurement of this variable in terms of 
L—) + (D] — (1+) 
C + 
“Group non-defensiveness.” In making characterizations of the picture 
individuals frequently connect these characterizations with some uri 
of the group. Such references to the experience of the group or of the indt- 
vidual as a group member are coded 3-b-2, -3, or -4. Group non-defensive- 


the ratio, ( ‚ was discussed above. 


^ Ain 


-Taw 
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ness is operationally defined in terms of the ease of referring to these experi- 
ences in connection with making up the story, and is measured by the ratio, 


(3-b-2) + (3-b-3) + (3-b-4) 
C 


The effect of interpersonal hostility in producing defensiveness was dis- 
cussed above. If members of the group are sensitive on this score one means 
of avoiding these problems, while discussing the picture, is to minimize 
references to actual group experience. "Group non-defensiveness” or ease of 
referring to actual group experience is therefore hypothesized to be inversely 
related to the amount of interpersonal hostility projected. The rank order 
correlation based on the level of references to experience within the group 
and on level of hostility confirms this hypothesis, rho = —:90. 


Relationship between “Interpersonal Hostility? and “Emotional Response to 
Inductions” 

“Interpersonal hostility.” We described this measure above. 

“Emotional response to inductions.” Where inductions are perceived in 
the picture and are explicitly described as being accepted or rejected, they are 
coded P-+ and P— respectively. These are treated as “emotional” responses 
in contradistinction to the “matter-of-fact” responses, “P” (induction is 
attempted with no indication of its outcome) and "P(4-)" (induction suc- 
ceeds with no explicit indication of its acceptance). The tendency to respond 
emotionally to inductions is measured by the ratio of P+ and P— items to 
all inductions, EP, whether emotional or matter-of-fact. 


(br) BS) 
P 


We assume that the higher the level of hostility within the group, the 
less secure the individual will fecl that others like him as a person, and the 
more likely he will be to make cach attempted induction a test case of how 
well he is accepted personally. The expected consequence is that he should 
become particularly sensitive to the acceptance and rejection of inductions 
in the group, since these will be seen as providing evidence of personal accept- 
ance or personal rejection. The hypothesis may be formulated as follows: the 
tendency to respond to social inductions with positive or negative emotion- 
ality is directly related to the amount of interpersonal hostility present in the 
group. Ranking the groups according to the test measures of "emotional 
response to inductions’ and "interpersonal hostility", the obtained correla- 
tion confirms the hypothesis, rho = + 1:00. 


Relationship between "Group Productivity” and “Group Cohesiveness” 


@ раг: A : os 
Group productivity." The sociometric questionnaire in which members 

“ Кс eee ae 
were asked to choose the most “productive” individuals at the workshop 
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was alluded to above. The ratio, 
Number of productivity choices made within own group 
Number of productivity choices made in the total workshop 

was computed for cach member, and the mean of these ratios was computed 
for all members in a given group. The groups could then be ranked accord- 
ing to how productive they were regarded by their members. Although this 
measure is derived from a source other than the present test, it is discussed 
as an example of validation procedure B since it is not used to test “face 
validity", but is hypothesized to have a “theoretical” relationship to the 
variable, group cohesiveness. - 

“Group cohesiveness.” Group cohesiveness is used here in the sense 
employed by Festinger (1) to denote the resultant force acting on members 
to remain in the group. The attractiveness of the group, or the force toward 
remaining in it, is measured by the number of items coded G++. (E.g. 

This looks like a good group." ^This person is just coming into the group.") 
The forces away from the group are measured by the categories G—, con- 
sisting of statements suggesting group disruption, and G (—), consisting of 
statements that individuals are leaving. The resultant force to remain in the 
group is expressed by the measure: 

(G+) – 6+) + (GC-) 
C 

We assume that unlike friendship groups, for example, the forces to 
remain in a Bethel training group or to leave it are based to a relatively small 
degree on feelings of liking or disliking individual members, The delegates 
at Bethel were in attendance to undergo a program of training and would be 
expected to desire the most effective training possible. Probably reinforcing 
this desire was the strong emphasis placed upon productivity during the 
1947 sessions of the workshop. Thus forces into the group should be based 
on perceptions of the groups "productivity" and in particular, the training 
leaders “productivity”. Forces away from the group might derive from the 
perception of an "unproductive" leader or "unproductive" members who 
interfere with the proper functioning of the group. The hypothesis tested is 
that the cohesiveness of this type of voluntary training group is directly 
related to perceptions of group productivity. Corrclating rank orders of the 
groups on the measures of “cohesiveness” and "productivity", respectively, 
we obtain confirmation of this hypothesis, rho = +-1-00. 

In the validity tests presented above, examples of “face validity" —in 
terms of correspondence between the test measure of a variable and an 
independent measure of the same variable—have been presented for several 
variables. Examples of validity tests, based on the correspondence of rela- 
tionships between pairs of measured variables and relationships predicted by 
theory, have also been presented for a number of variables. One may as 
whether the variables which we have assumed to be independent are not 
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themselves related. In the limiting case, if all variables measured have either 
significant positive or significant negative correlations with each other they 
could not be said to denote distinct properties of a group but would appear 
to reflect some common underlying variable. Correlations between pairs of 
these presumably distinct variables were computed and found to be uniformly 
non-significant, except for a perfect positive correlation between “induc- 
; P. H А кр? 3 
tions by the leader”, o and "membership orientation", T This correla- 
tion may be to some degree spurious since P, items are included in P, and ' 
L items are included in C. A possible alternative interpretation is that in 


groups whose training leaders make many attempts at influence (high 5) 


members tend-to perceive their relationships in terms of mutual influence 
rather than in terms of interpersonal liking (resulting in high x In view 
of the absence of significant correlations among the remaining variables 
there is no reason to believe that these variables are not independent, i.e., 
represent distinct group properties. 

The test scores which have been discussed were collected at the end of 
the Bethel workshop, after the groups had been meeting daily for three 
weeks. Over this period of time one could observe that marked differences, 
apparently stable in character, had developed among the five groups. This 
probably accounts for our rather surprising success in finding significant 
relationships among variables ordered on group differences although only 
five groups were studied. Consistent with this view is the fact that tests 
administered on the first day of the workshop, before stable group differ- 
ences could have emerged, fail to reveal any of the relatively clear-cut rela- 


tionships reported above. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The applicability of a modified TAT technique to the study of group 
properties was investigated. Group discussion of an ambiguous picture of a 
group was coded according to categories which correspond in part to con- 
structs used in group dynamics theory. Strength of group properties was 
measured by the frequency with which content could be coded under the 
various categories. 

Preliminary validation procedures were reported based on (a) the agrec- 
ment of properties measured by the test with independent measures, e.g., 
sociometrics, rating scales, (b) the agreement of relationships between 
measured variables and relationships predicted by theory. Significant or 
near significant relations with validity criteria were found with respect to 
many of the test dimensions. 
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The findings are sufficiently encouraging, we believe, to warrant further 
exploration of the technique. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Human Problems in Technological Change. Edward H. Spicer (Ed.), New York, The 
Russell Sage Foundation. pp. 301. $4. 

This book contains fifteen case studies of problems encountered in attempts to introduce 
technological change in America, India, Peru, the Caroline Islands, and Canada. It is 
intended as a teaching text-book. The case studies and their analyses are contributed by à 
fourteen contributors besides the editor. The presentation of each study follows the same 
pattern—a statement of the problem, a description of the course of events, the relevant 
factors in the situation, the outcome, and finally the analysis. At the end of each section 
on the relevant factors, the reader is invited to try to answer the questions raised and to 
forecast the outcome. Students are also recommended to make their own analyses before 
reading the one given. The book is presented in four parts. In each of the first three parts 
are five case studies; those in the first part fall under the general title of “The Discovery 
of Human Problems”; in the second under “The Analysis of Human Situations" and in 
the third under “Types of Human Problems”. The three parts and the separate case 
studies in each part are arranged in ascending order of complexity. Twice in each part are 
bricf suggestions for formal study. The fourth part briefly formulates some conceptual 
tools for solving human problems. 

No claims are made for the correctness of the solutions reached and the contributions. 
have been deliberately chosen to show both success and failure. The book “does not give 
rules for solving human problems. It is designed rather to open paths for finding them.” 

Both in the foreword by Mr. Leighton and in the introduction by the editor there is 
a condemnation of the use of sociological and psychological manipulation in the attempts 
to change people’s way of life. Throughout the book, however, there was perhaps con- 
veyed an impression that, provided the social scientist is ethically correct whenever he 
seeks to alter people's way of life ...”, there is no' need to inquire by whose ethical 
standards the correctness is being judged. It is difficult to believe that the editor or the 
contributors intended this impression and it is perhaps unfortunate that, if the ethics of 
inducing social change were to be discussed at all, they should have been discussed so 
briefly. If only because the possibility of the persistence of apparently outmoded custom 
as an attack on the reforming technologist or his sponsors does not sometimes appear to 
have been given sufficient consideration. $ P. 

It will not be easy for many to accept the briefly stated argument that people accept 
change is as valid a generalization as that people resist change”. That “resistance 15 seen 
asa symptom of special conditions . . . does not adequately justify the general hypothesis 
that when people participate in change, change will always be acceptable, Other recent 
work for example suggests that the maintenance of a “steady state” and an attempt to 
return to the "steady state” after disturbance may be a more general phenomenon. This 
does not exclude change, but it does condition its acceptance. 

The case studies themselves are clearly stated and the relevant factors for the sub- 
sequent outcome and analysis are given. More sophisticated readers may sometimes 
wonder whether the statement either of the problem or of the outcome is as complete 
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as it sometimes appears, but cach case is chosen to illustrate a particular point and does 
it well. Some of the reports of failure seem to be accounts of gross mishandling of the 
Processes of change, but the fact remains that these are accounts of what actually 
happened and there is little doubt that similar events continue. 

The analysis of some of the carly cases, for example, that of the introduction of the 
wagon to the Papago Indians of South Arizona and that of the introduction of hybrid 
corn to Spanish American farmers in New Mexico, make their points concisely and 
clearly, while the analysis of others, such as that of the attempt to establish a stable water 
supply in Viru Valley of Peru, leave a feeling of incompleteness, due probably in part 
to their greater complexity, and in part to their appearance of having been written by 
someone who was not actively engaged in the attempt to bring about change. 

Whether students agree with the solutions and analyses or not is less important than 
whether they will find the case studies sufficiently stimulating to make them work out 
solutions for themselves. This in all probability they will. The aim of the book is modest, 
“to provide.a number of cases which may be used in a variety of ways for a variety of 
teaching purposes". The book fulfils this purpose admirably and is to be ee 

Ў . K. Rice. 


The Modern Family. Robert F. Winch. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1952. pp. 522. . 

Since marriage and the family have become popular as subjects for university courses, 
the number of bulky, wordy and usually very dull general texts on the subject has 
increased alarmingly, but without shedding very much new light on the subject. Professor 
Winch has produced a book that is a marked improvement on most of those which this 
reviewer has seen in the past. In the first place it is unusually bricf and this is achieved by 
the omission of words rather than of ideas. The book is written at an elementary level 
and is clearly intended for the beginner and the general reader and not for the serious 
student. At the same time it is accurate, thoughtful, and well documented. 

Following some introductory remarks and definitions the reader is presented with a 
series of brief descriptions of family systems in other cultures—all drawn from well- 
known sociological and anthropological works. The economic, status-conferring, repro- 
ductive, socializing, and security-giving functions of the modern American family are 
cach considered. Then follow a series of chapters on parent-child relationships at various 
stages in the life of the child, another series on courtship, love and marriage and finally 
a chapter on family disorganization. Both psychological and sociological factors are given 
due attention in a presentation that combines clarity of expression with respect for the 
complexity of the data. 

Writing simply but accurately on complex matters is a difficult art, but one in which 
Professor Winch succeeds to an unusual degree. As might be expected, he is least successful 
in the two chapters dealing with infancy and the analysis of the nature of a love relation- 
ship. He has produced a book which even readers who arc unfamiliar with social science 
are likely to find stimulating and convincing and which at the same time is unlikely to 
provide them with views which they will have to unlearn if they decide to pursue their 
studies further. 

J. H. Robb. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1952. New York, published for the National Conference of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
325. 6d. 

This book, the official proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, reveals 
the social workers of U.S.A. as keenly concerned with both politics and economics. The 
papers manifest a realistic insistence on the importance ofa stable and expanding American 
economy as the basis for successful family living and reliable welfare services within the 
U.S.A., and for aid to poor and backward countries; this in turn aims at the establishment 
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of sound local economies to sustain a rising standard of living. There is also a courageous 
emphasis, in the face of powerful political pressures, on the need to correct inconsistencies 
between theory and practice, and between the domestic and overseas policies of U.S.A. 
Thus, one speaker points out that it is not possible to foster freedom of thought abroad 
while stifling it at home, and another that Asia is unlikely to look to U.S.A. for help 
towards realization of the Four Freedoms unless there is visible progress towards their 
realization within her own borders. 

Two interesting papers illuminate in conjunction the curious intertwining of ideology 
and economics in the financing of social welfare. Donald S. Howard, of the University 
of California, is concerned to make a case for division of labour between public and 
private agencies according to an objective assessment of the needs of each area, and the 
quality of service which each type of agency can offer in that locality. In exploring the 
jungle of myth and prejudice which impedes so rational a solution, he mentions that it 
is not uncommon for private agencies to fortify their financial appeals with warnings 
that if they are not supported the government will have to take over the service, How- 
ever, F. Emerson Andrews, of the Russell Sage Foundation, shows that a substantial 
proportion of the income of private social and welfare agencies is contributed by business 
corporations, and that well over half of this contribution represents in fact a subsidy from 
government, thinly disguised as remission of tax. 

Such general topics rather overshadow the small number of papers on social case- 
work and social group-work, and these are concerned with policy rather than technique. 
Research projects in both fields are outlined, and further developments forecast. John 
Е. Dula, of the Child Welfare League of America, makes a welcome statement of the 
case for integrating the existing specialized agencies for various types of child placement 
into comprehensive child welfare agencies, which could not only fit the type of place- 
ment to the needs of each child, but could also provide casework services designed to 


reduce the necessity of placement to the minimum. 
Elizabeth E. Irvine. 


Problems of the Family. Fowler V. Harper (Editor). Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 


1952. pp. 806. 


According to its editor this book is “an experiment in integration of the various 


disciplines which deal with problems of the family”, notably law and the social sciences. 
Lawyers and social scientists would both gain, he considers, if each knew something of 
the other’s field of study. One can heartily agree with this point of view while remaining 
doubtful if the aim has been achieved in this particular case. | à 
The book consists ofa mixture of legal reports and extracts from previously published 
books and articles. Apart from occasional brief interpolations explaining some point of 
law or other special problem, the cases ‘and the extracts are left to tell their own soy 
i itori i interference. This treatment at once raises some ditiis 
without any editorial assistance or 1n жү бат oe, id Sd 
work, which is rendered all the more difficult by the fact that to the vast majority o 
readers at least half the book deals with unfamiliar ideas presented in an unfamiliar n 
"This situation is not improved by the nature of the selections from the ЖИЫ g the 
social scientists. They are drawn from а ir wv) yx cr d 
ica and they v: om the highly technic; 1 yular. 
e E H low rather than high and there is heavy emphasis on 
i ionisti iptive works. ; 
"P rle choice aae difficult to understand. For example, the ШЕ оп 
Patterns and Theories of Family Organization in Christian. Cultures consists of an 
Encyclical Letter by Pope Pius XI and a chapter from The Family by Ernest К. Moyra 
which, in so far as it deals with a religious point of view, refers only to seventeenth- 
century Puritanism. 
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The book is unsuitable for sustained reading, but more valuable as a source book. 
It is, however, difficult to use for this purpose as the table-of contents, which lists only 
main headings is quite inadequate and the index little better. Furthermore, the main 
section headings are not always good guides to the location of the various articles and 
cases. The account of the law on birth control appears under the general heading of 
Sexual Maladjustment, while the section on Personality Conflicts covers social strati- 
fication in the southern states, reports on divorce cases involving cruelty, cases and 
articles relating to alcoholism, a note on the use of private detectives in divorce cases, 
a note on the Presumption of Legitimacy, and cases relating to divorce on grounds of 
insanity and crime, as well as articles on complementary neurotic relationships, the 
prediction of success in marriage, and finally, an article from Atlantic Monthly with the 
intriguing title “Do American Men Like Women?” All this without a single sub-heading, 
or reference in the table of contents. 

There is a glossary of technical terms which reads rather like an old-fashioned 
dictionary as many of the definitions are so worded as to be either virtually meaningless, 
or understandable only by someone who is already familiar with the terms defined, 
“Psycho-analysis: the study of the instincts and their representations (behaviour) par- 
ticularly the conscious and unconscious elements." 

Understandably, the cases quoted are from United States courts (the House of Lords 
decision in Baxter v. Baxter is the only non-American case reported) and for most 
purposes this reduces the value of the book for the British reader, as well as involving 
him in the complications of variations in law from state to state. 

in all, a thoroughly irritating book, but not entirely without interest and value 
for those who are prepared to work hard while reading it. о + > 


J. H. Robb. 


Apache Kinship Systems. Robert N. Bellah. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1952. pp. 135. я 

This short work is the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1950. It comprises an 

analysis of different Apache kinship systems, demonstrating the interrelationship between 

social structure and kinship organization. This analysis will be of interest to anthro- 

pologists who are particularly concerned with the sociology of North American Indians, 


such as Murdoch and Ophr. However, this is a work of apprenticeship, founded on 
library rather than on field research, and in addition, it'is too sketchy to count as a 
significant contribution to anthropology as a whole. Nevertheless, Mr. Bellah shows 
considerable power of lucid analysis and his future work will be anticipated with interest. 


be hoped that the work of men like Talcott Parsons (to whom the author acknowledges 
his debt) and in time of Mr. Bellah himself, will do much to unite these two approaches. 
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